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MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. 


[From the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal^ Vol. iii. p. 121, 

March, 1848.] 


Notes on Hydrodynamics^. 

III . — On the Dynamical Equations, 

In redacing to calculation the motion of a system of rigid 
bodies, or of material points, there are two sorts of equations with 
which we are concerned ; the one expressing the geometrical con- 
nexions of the bodies or particles with one another, or with curves 
or surfaces external to the system, the other expressing the rela- 
tions between the changes of motion which take place in the system 
and the forces producing such changes. The equations belonging 
to these two classes may be called respectively the geometrical, and 
the dynamical equations. Precisely the same remarks apply to 
the motion of fluids. The geometrical equations which occur in 

* The series of “notes on Hydrodynamics’^ which are printed in Yols. ii., iii. 
and IV. of the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal^ were written by agree- 
ment between Sir William Thomson and myself mainly for the use of Students. As 
far as my own share in the series is concerned, there is little contained in the 
“notes” which may not be found elsewhere. Acting however upon the general 
advice of my friends, I have included my share of the series in the present reimnt. 
It may be convenient to give here the references to the whole series. 

I. On the Equation of Continuity (Thomson), Yol. ii. p. 282. 

II. On the Equation of the Bounding Surface (Thomson), Yol. iii. p. 89. 

III. (Stokes) as above. 

lY. Demonstration of a Eundamental Theorem (Stokes), Yol. in. p. 209. 

Y. On the Vis Viva of a Liquid in motion (Thomson), Yol. rv. p. 90. 

YI. On Waves (Stokes), Yol. iv. p. 219. 
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NOTES ON HYDRODYNAMICS. 


Hydrodynamics have been already considered by Professor Thom- 
son, in Notes I. and II. The object of the present Note is to form 
the dynamical equations. 

The fundamental hypothesis of Hydrostatics is, that the mutual 
pressure of two contiguous portions of a fluid, separated by an 
imaginary plane, is normal to the surface of separation. This 
hypothesis forms in fact the mathematical definition of a fluid. 
The equality of pressure in all directions is in reality not an inde- 
pendent hypothesis, but a necessary consequence of the former. 
A proof of this may be seen at the commencement of Prof. Miller s 
Hydrostatics. The truth of our fundamental hypothesis, or at 
least its extreme nearness to the truth, is fully established by 
experiment. Some of the nicest processes in Physics depend upon 
it ; for example, the determination of specific gravities, the use of 
the level, the determination of the zenith by reflection from tlie 
surface of mercury. 

The same hypothesis is usually made in Hydrodynamics. If it 
be assumed, the equality of pressure in all directions will follow as 
a necessary consequence. This may be proved neaidy as before, 
the only difference being that now we have to take into account, 
along with the impressed forces, forces equal and opposite to the 
effective forces. The verification of our hypothesis is however 
much more difScult in the case of motion, partly on account of the 
mathematical difficulties of the subject, partly because the experi- 
ments do not usually admit of great accuracy. Srill, theory and 
experiment have been in certain cases sufficiently compared to 
shew that nur hypothesis may be employed with very little error 
in many important instances. There are however many pheno- 
mena.which point out the existence of a tangential force in fluids 
in motion, analogous in some respects to friction in the case of 
sohds, but differing from it in this respect, that whereas in solids 
friction is exerted at the surface, and between points which move 
relatively to each other with a finite velocity, in fluids friction is 
exerted throughout the mass, where the velocity varies continu- 
ously from one point to another. Of course it is the same thing 
to say that in such cases there is a tangential force along with a 
normal pressure, as to say that the mutual pressure of two adjacent 
elements of a fluid is no longer normal to their common surface. 



ON THE DYNAMICAL EQUATIONS. 


The subsidence of the motion in a cup of tea which has been 
stirred may be mentioned as a familiar instance of friction, or, 
which is the same, of a deviation from the law of normal pressure ; 
and the absolute regularity of the surface when it comes to rest, 
whatever may have been the nature of the previous disturbance, 
may be considered as a proof that all tangential force vanishes 
when the motion ceases. 


It does not fall in with the object of this Note to enter into the 
theory of the friction of fluids’ in motion*, and accordingly the 
hypothesis of normal pressure will be adopted. The usual nota- 
tion will be employed, as in the preceding Notes. Consider the 
elementary parallelepiped of fluid comprised between planes parallel 
to the coordinate planes and passing through the points whose co- 
ordinates are x, y, z, and x + dx, y + dy, z+ dz. Let X, F, Z be 
the accelerating forces acting on the fluid at the point (x, y, z) ; 
then, p and X being ultimately constant throughout the element, 
the moving force parallel to x arising from the accelerating forces 
which act on the element will be ultimately pX dx dy dz. The 
difference between the pressures, referred to a unit of surface, at 
opposite points of the faces dy dz is ultimately dp/dx . dx, acting in 
the direction of x negative, and therefore the difference of the total 
pressures on these faces is ultimately dpjdx . dx dy dz ; and the 
pressures on the other faces act in a direction perpendicular to the 
axis of X, The effective moving force parallel to x is ultimately 
p . B^xIDf .dx dy dz, where, in order to prevent confusion, D is 
used to denote differentiation when the independent variables are 
supposed to be t, and three parameters which distinguish one 
particle of the fluid from another, as for instance the initial coordi- 
nates of the particle, while d is reserved to denote differentiation 
when the independent variables are x, y, z, t. We have therefore, 
ultimately, 


p^^,dxdydz = (oX 


dx) 


dx dy dz, 


* The reader who feels an interest in the subject may consult a memoir by 
Navier, MSmoires cle VAcadSmie, tom. vi. p. 389 ; another by Poisson, Journal d.e 
VEcole Polyteclinique, Cahier xx. p. 139 ; an abstract of a memoir by M. de Saint- 
Venant, Comjptes Hendus, tom. xvii. (Nov. 1843) p. 1240,* and a paper in the Cam- 
hridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. viii. p. 287. [Ante, 'Vol. i. p. 75.] 
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NOTES ON HYDRODYNAMICS. 


with similar equations for y and z. Dividing by p dx dy dz, trans- 
posing, and taking the limit, we get 

Idp _ D^x Idp JD'y ^dp ^ D^z v 

~pdz~^'^W ^ 

These are the dynamical equations which must be satisfied at 
every point in the interior of the fluid mass ; but they are not at 
present in a convenient shape, inasmuch as they contain differen- 
tial coefficients taken on two different suppositions. It will be 
convenient to express them in terms of differential coefficients 
taken on the second supposition, that is, that x, y, z, t are the 
independent variables. Now DxIDt = u, and on the second suppo- 
sition is a function of x, y, z^ each of which is a function of t 
on the first supposition. We have, therefore, by Differential Cal- 
culus, 

Du D^x ^du duDx duDy duDz 

or, since by the definitions of w, v, iv, 

Dx Dy Dz 


we have 


D'^x du du du 


du 

dz^ 


with similar equations for y and z. 


Substituting in (1), we have 


p dx 

--X- 

du 

"di 

du 

~^d^ 

du 

du^ 
w -T- 
dz 

1 dp 

TT" 

dv 

dv 

dv 

dv 

pd^~ 

= X - 

dt 

~^d^ 

dy 


1 dp ^ 


dw 

dw 

dw 

dw 

p dz 

= Z- 

dt 

~'*d^ 

-^d^- 

w -j- 
dz J 


which is the usual form of the equations. 


( 2 ), 


The equations (1) or (2), which are physically considered the 
same, determine completely, so far as Dynamics alone are concerned, 
the motion of each particle of the fluid. Hence any other purely 
dynainical equation which we might set down would be identically 
satisfied by (1) or (2). Thus, if we were to. consider the fluid 
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whicli at the time t is contained within a closed surface 8 , and set 
down the last three equations of equilibrium of a rigid body be- 
tween the pressures exerted on 8 , the moving forces due to the 
accelerating forces acting on the contained fluid, and the effective 
moving forces reversed, we should not thereby obtain any new 
equation. The surface 8 may be either finite or infinitesimal, as, 
for example, the surface of the elementary parallelepiped with 
which we started. Thus we should fall into error if we were to 
set down these three equations for the parallelepiped, and think 
that we had thereby obtained three new independent equations. 


If the fluid considered be homogeneous and incompressible, p 
is a constant. If it be heterogeneous and incompressible, p is a 
function of x, y, > 2 ;, t, and we have the additional equation DpjDt = 0, 
or 


!+«*+, 4+, 4-0., 

at ax ay dz 


■( 3 ). 


which expresses the fact of the incompressibility. If the fluid be 
elastic and homogeneous, and at the same temperature 6 through- 
out, and if moreover the change of temperature due to con- 
densation and rarefaction be neglected, we shall have 

f = hp (1 + 0 . 6 ) (4), 

where /c is a given constant, depending on the nature of the gas, 
and a a known constant which is the same for all gases [nearly]. 
The numerical value of a, as determined by experiment, is ’00366, 
Q being supposed to refer to the centigrade thermometer. 


If the condensations and rarefactions of the fluid be rapid, we 
may without inconsistency take account of the increase of tempe- 
rature produced by compression, while we neglect the communica- 
tion of heat from one part of the mass to another. The only 
important problem coming under this class is that of sound. If we 
suppose the changes in pressure and density small, and neglect the 
squares of small quantities, we have, putting p^ for the values 
of p in equilibrium, 

= ( 5 ) 

K being a constant which, as is well known, expresses the ratio of 
the specific heat of the gas considered under a constant pressure 
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to its specific heat when the volume is constant. We are not, 
however, obliged to consider specific heat at all; but we may if we 
please regard K merely as the value of dlogpjdlog p for p — 
p being that function of p which it is in the case of a mass of air 
suddenly compressed or dilated. In whichever point of view we 
regard K, the observation of the velocity of sound forms the best 
mode of determining its numerical value. 

It will be observed that in the proof given of equations (1) it 
has been supposed that the pressure exerted by the fluid outside 
the parallelepiped was exerted wholly on the fluid forming the 
parallelepiped, and not partly on this portion of fluid and partly 
on the fluid' at the other side of the parallelepiped. Now, the 
pressure arising directly from molecular forces, this imposes a re- 
striction on the diminution of the parallelepiped, namely that, its 
edges shall not become less than the radius of the sphere of activity 
of the molecular forces. Consequently we cannot, mathematically 
speaking, suppose the parallelepiped to be indefinitely diminished. 
It is known, however, that the molecular forces are insensible at 
sensible distances, so that we may suppose the parallelepiped to 
become so small that the values of the forces, &c., for any point of 
it, do not sensibly differ from their values for one of the corners, 
and that all summations with respect to such elements may be 
replaced without sensible error by integrations ; so that the values 
of the several unknown quantities obtained from our equations by 
differentiation, integration, &c. are sensibly correct, so far as this 
cause of error is concerned ; and that is all that we can ever attain 
to in the mathematical expression of physical laws. The same 
remarks apply as to the bearing on our reasoning of the supposition 
of the existence of ultimate molecules, a question into which we 
are not in the least called upon to enter. 

There remains yet to be considered what may be called the 
dynamical equation of the bounding surface. 

Consider, first, the case of a fluid in contact with the surface of 
a solid, which may be either at rest or in motion. Let P be a 
point in the surface, about which the curvature is not infinitely 
great, g> an element of the surface about P, PP" a normal at P, 
directed into the fluid, and let PJS" = A. Through iV draw a plane 
A perpendicular to PiV, and project co on this plane by a circum- 
scribing cylindrical surface. Suppose h greater than the radius r 
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of the sphere of activity of the molecular forces, and likewise large 
enough to allow the plane A not to cut the perimeter of co. For 
the reason already mentioned r will be neglected, and therefore no 
restriction imposed on Ji on the first account. Let U be the pres- 
sure sustained by the solid, referred to a unit of surface, 11 having 
the value belonging to the point P, and let p be the pressure of 
the fluid at N. Consider the element of fluid comprised between 
CO, its projection on the plane A, and the projecting cylindrical sur- 
face. The forces acting on this element are, first, the pressure of 
the fluid on the base, which acts in the direction NP, and is ulti- 
mately equal to pco ; secondly, the pressure of the solid, which 
ultimately acts along PJV” and is equal to ITo); thirdly, the pressure 
of the fluid on the cylindrical surface, which acts everywhere in a 
direction perpendicular to PiV" ; and, lastly, the moving forces due 
to the accelerating forces acting on the fluid ; and this whole sys- 
tem of forces is in equilibrium with forces equal and opposite to 
the effective moving forces. Now the moving forces due to the 
accelerating forces acting on the fluid, and the effective moving 
forces, are both of the order coh, and therefore, whatever may be 
their directions, vanish in the limit compared with the force p'co, 
if we suppose, as we may, that h vanishes in the limit. Hence we 
get from the equation of the forces parallel to PN, passing to the 
limit, 

p^U ( 6 ), 

p being the limiting value of p', or the result obtained by substi- 
tuting in the general expression for the pressure the coordinates of 
the point P for x, y, z. 

It should be observed that, in proving this equation, the forces 
on which capillary phenomena depend have not been taken into 
account. And in fact it is only when such forces are neglected 
that equation (6) is true. 

In the case of a liquid with a free surface, or more generally in 
the case of two fluids in contact, it may be proved, just as before, 
that equation (6) holds good at any point in the surface, p, 11 being 
the results obtained on substituting the coordinates of the point 
considered for the general coordinates in the general expressions 
for the pressure in the two fluids respectively. In this case, as 
before, capillary attraction is supposed to be neglected. 



[Ffom the Philosophical Magazine^ Vol. xxxii. ]p. 343, May, 1848.] 


On the Constitution of the Luminiferous Ether. 

The phenomenon of aberration may be reconciled with the 
imdulatory theory of light, as I have already shown Mag., 

ToI.xxvil p. 9*), without making the violent supposition that the 
ether passes freely through the earth in its motion round the sun, 
but supposing, on the contrary, that the ether close to the surface 
of the mrth is at rest relatively to the earth. This explanation 
requires us to suppose the motion of the ether to be such, that the 
expression usually denoted by udx i-vdy + wdz is an exact diffe- 
rential. It becomes an interesting question to inquire on what 
physical properties of the ether this sort of motion can be explained. 
Is it sufficient to consider the ether as an ordinary fluid, or must 
we have recourse to some property which does not exist in ordinary 
fluids, or, to speak more correctly, the existence of whicli has not 
been made manifest in such fluids by any phenomenon hitherto 
observed ? I have already attempted to offer an explanation on 
the latter supposition {Phil. Mag., Vol. xxix. p. 6f). 

In my paper last referred to, I have expressed my belief that 
the motion for which udoc + Scc. is an exact differential, which 
would take place if the ether were like an ordinary fluid, would be 
unstable ; I now propose to prove the same mathematically, though 
by an indirect method. 

Even if we supposed light to arise from vibrations of the ether 
accompanied by condensations and rarefactions, analogous to the 
vibrations of the air in the case of sound, since such vibrations 
would be propagated with about 10,000 times the velocity of the earth, 

* Ante, Yol. i. p, 134. 


t Ante, Vol. i. p. 153. 
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we might without sensible error neglect the condensation of the 
ether in the motion which we are considering. Suppose, then, a 
sphere to be moving uniformly in a homogeneous incompressible 
fluid, the motion being such that the square of the velocity may 
be neglected. There are many obvious phenomena which clearly 
point out the existence of a tangential force in fluids in motion, 
analogous in many respects to friction in the case of solids. When 
this force is taken into account, the equations of motions become 
[Camhridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. VIII. p. 297^) 

dp du (d\i dhi d’^u\ . . 

dx ^ dt^ ^ \dP dif dzy 

with similar equations for y and < 2 ^. In these equations the square 
of the velocity is omitted, according to the supposition made above, 
p is considered constant, and the fluid is supposed not to be acted 
on by external forces. We have also the equation of continuity 


du dv dw 
dx dy dz 


( 2 ), 


and' the conditions, (1) that the fluid at the surface of the sphere 
shall be at rest relatively to the surface, (2) that the velocity shall 
vanish at an infinite distance. 


For my present purpose it is not requisite that the equations 
such as (1) should be known to be true experimentally ; if they 
were even known to be false they would be sufficient, for they may 
be conceived to be true without mathematical absurdity. My 
argument is this. If the motion for which ndx+ is an exact 
differential, which would be obtained from the common equations, 
were stable, the motion which would be obtained from equations 
(1) would approach indefinitely, as p. vanished, to one for which 
udx~{- ... was an exact differential, and therefore, for anything 
proved to the contrary, the latter motion might be stable; but if, 
on the contrary, the motion obtained from (1) should turn out 
totally different from one for which ndx + ... is an exact differen- 
tial, the latter kind of motion must necessarily be unstable. 

Conceive a velocity equal and opposite to that of the sphere 
impressed both on the sphere and on the fluid. It is easy to prove 


Ante, Vol. i. p. 93. 
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that udx -h . . . will or will not be an exact differential after the 
velocity is impressed, according as it was or was not such before 
The sphere is thus reduced to rest, and the problem becomes one 
of steady motion. The solution which I am* about to give h 
extracted from some researches in which I am engaged, but whicl 
are not at present published. It would occupy far too much roon 
in this Magazine to enter into the inode of obtaining the solution 
but this is not necessary; for it will probably be allowed tha 
there is but one solution of the equations in the case proposed, ai 
indeed readily follows from physical considerations, so that it wil 
be sufficient to give the result, which may be verified by differen 
tiation. 


Let the centre of the sphere be taken for origin ; let the direc 
tion of the real motion of the sphere make with the axes angle 
whose cosines are m, n, and let v be the real velocity of thi 
sphere; so that when the loroblein is reduced to one of stead; 
motion, the fluid at a distance from the sphere is moving in tin 
opposite direction with a velocity v. Let a be the sphere’s radius 
then we have to satisfy the general equations (1) and (2) with tin 


particular conditions 

- 2 ^ = 0, ^ = 0, ^^=0, whenr = a i (3); 

u = — lvj v = — mv, = — Tu;, when r = 00 (4), 


r being the distance of the point considered from the centre of th 
sphere. It will be found that all the equations are satisfied b; 
the following values, 

= n + ™ {Ixi-my + nz), 


u 




1^ 3a_ 

4 4 r* 


with symmetrical expressions for v and w. 11 is here an arbitral 
constant, which evidently expresses the value of p at an infinit 
distance. Now the motion defined by the above expressions doe 
not tend, as ya vanishes, to become one for which udx + ... is a 
exact differential, and therefore the motion which would b 
obtained by supposing udx+ ... an exact differential, and apply in 
to the ether the common equations of hydrodynamics, would t 
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unstable. The proof supposes the motion in question to be steady • 
but such it may be proved to be, if the velocity of the earth be 
reprded as uniform, and an equal and opposite velocity be con- 
ceived impressed both on the earth and on the ether. Hence the 
stars would appear to be displaced in a manner different from that 
expressed by the well-known law of aberration. 


When, however, we take account of a tangential force in the 
ether, depending, not on relative velocities, or at least not on rela- 
tive velocities only, but on relative displacements, it then becomes 
possible, as I have shewn (PUL Mag., Vol. xxix. p. 6), to explain 
not only the perfect regularity of the motion, but also the circum- 
stance that udx+ ... is an exact differential, at least for the ether 
which occupies free space ; for as regards the motion of the ether 
which penetrates the air, whether about the limits of the atmo- 
sphere or elsewhere, I do not think it prudent, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to enter into speculation ; I prefer resting 
in the supposition that udx -\- ... is an exact differential. Accord- 
ing to this explanation, any nascent irregularity of motion, any 
nascent deviation from the motion for which udx+ ... is an exact 
differential, is carried off into space, with the velocity of light, by 
transversal vibrations, which as such are identical in their physical 
nature with light, but which do not necessarily produce the sensa- 
tion of light, either because they are too feeble, as they probably 
would be, or because their lengths of wave, if the vibrations take 
place in regular series, fall beyond the limits of the visible spec- 
trum, or because they are discontinuous, and the sensation of light 
may require the succession of a number of similar vibrations. It 
is certainly curious that the astronomical phenomenon of the 
aberration of light should afford an argument in support of the 
theory of transversal vibrations. 

Undoubtedly it does violence to the ideas that we should have 
been likely to form d 'priori of the nature of the ether, to assert 
tluit it must be regarded as an elastic solid in treating of the 
vibrations of light. When, however, we consider the wunderful 
simplicity of the explanations of the phenomena of polarization 
when we adopt the theory of transversal vibrations, and the difiS- 
ciiltv, which to me at least appears quite insurmountable, of 
explaining these phenomena by any vibrations due to thp conden- 
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SRtioTi and rarefaction of an elastic fluid such as air, it seei 
reasoinii^|)le to SMapend our judgement, and be content to learn frc 
phenomena the existence of forces which we should not beforeha: 
have expected. The explanations which I had in view are the 
which, belong to the geometrical part of the theory; but t 
dednetion, from dynamical calculations, of the laws which in t 
geometrical theory take the place of observed facts must not 
overlooked, although here the evidence is of a much more comp 
iated. character. 

The following illustration is advanced, not so much as explai 
ing -the real nature of the ether, as for the sake of offering 
plausible mode of conceiving how the apparently opposite prope 
ties of solidity and fluidity which we must attribute to the eth 
may he reconciled. 

Suppose a small quantity of glue dissolved in a little water, 
as to form a stiff jelly. This jelly forms in fact an elastic solid : 
may be constrained, and it will resist constraint, and return to i 
original form when the constraining force is removed, by virtue 
its elasticity; but if we constrain it too far it will break. Suppo 
now the quantity of vrater in which the glue is dissolved to 
doubled, trebled, and so on, till at last we have a pint or a qua 
of glue water. The jelly will thus become thinner and thinni 
and the amount of constraining force which it can bear witho 
being dislocated will become less and less. At last it will becon 
so far fluid as to mend itself again as soon as it is dislocated. Y 
there seems hardly sufficient reason for supposing that at a certa 
stage of tbe dilution the tangential force whereby it resists co 
strainh ceases ail of a sudden. In order that the medium shou 
not he dislocated, and therefore should have to he treated as i 
elastic solid, it is only necessary that the amount of constrai: 
should be very small. The medium would however be what -n 
should call a fluid, as regards the motion of solid bodies through 
The velocity of propagation of normal vibrations in our mediu 
would be nearly the same as that of sound in water ; the veloci 
of propag'a.tion of transversal vibrations, depending as it does < 
the tang^eutial elasticity, would become very small. Conceive nc 
a mediiiixL Imvmg similar properties, but incomparably rarer tin 
air, .and we have a medium such as we may conceive the ether 
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be, a fluid as regards the motion of the earth and planets through 
it, an elastic solid as regards the small vibrations which constitute 
light. Perhaps we should get nearer to the true nature of the 
ether by conceiving a medium bearing the same relation to air 
that thin jelly or glue water bears to pure water. The sluggish 
transversal vibrations of our thin jelly are, in the case of the ether, 
replaced by vibrations propagated with a velocity of nearly 200,000 
miles in a second : we should expect, a priori, the velocity of 
propagation of normal vibrations to be incomparably greater. This 
is just the conclusion to which we are led quite independently, 
from dynamical principles of the greatest generality, combined 
with the observed phenomena of optics*. 

* See the introduction to an admirable memoir by Green, “On the laws of the 
Reflexion and Refraction of Light at the common surface of two non-crystallized 
media.” Camhridge Fhilosophical Tramactions, Vol. yii. p. 1. 
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Professor Powell’s letter, I was led to perceive that the intensity 
of the light could be expressed in finite terms. This saves the 
trouble of Mr Airy’s quadratures, and allows the results to be 
discussed with great facility. The law, too, of the variation of 
the intensity with the thickness of the plate is very remarkable, 
on account of its discontinuity. These reasons have induced me 
to lay my investigation before the Eoyal Society, even though 
the remarkable polarity of the bands has been already explained 
by the Astronomer Royal. The observation of these bands seems 
likely to become of great importance in the determination of the 
refractive indices, and more especially the laws of dispersion, of 
minerals and other substances which cannot be formed into prisms 
which would exhibit the fixed lines of the spectrum. 


Section I. 

Explanation of the formation of the hands on the imperfect theory • 
of Interferences, Mode of calculating the number of hands 
seen in a given part of the spectrum. 

1. The phenomenon of which it is the principal object of the 
following paper to investigate the theory, is briefly as follows. 
Light introduced into a room through a horizontal slit is allowed 
to pass through a hollow glass prism containing fluid, with its 
refracting edge horizontal, and the spectrum is viewed through 
a small telescope with its object-glass close .to the prism. On 
inserting into the fluid a transparent plate with its lower edge 
horizontal, the spectrum is seen traversed from end to end by 
very numerous dark bands, which are parallel to the fixed lines. 
Under favourable circumstances the dark bands are intensely 
black ; but in certain cases, to be considered presently, no bands 
whatsoever are seen. When the plate is cut from a doubly re- 
fracting crystal, there are in general two systems of bands seen 
together; and when the light is analysed each system disappears 
in turn at every quarter revolution of the analyser. 

2. It is not difficult to see that the theory of these bands 
must be almost identical with that of the bands described by 
Sir David Brewster in the Report of the Seventh Meeting of the 
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British Association^ and elsewhere, and explained by Mr Airy in 
the first part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1841, To 
make this apparent, conceive an eye to view, a spectrum throngli 
a small glass vessel with parallel faces filled with fluid. The 
vessel would not alter the appearance of the spectimra. Now con- 
ceive a transparent plate bounded by parallel surfaces inserted 
into the fluid, the plane of the plate being perpendicular to the 
axis of the eye, and its edge parallel to the fixed lines of the 
spectrum, and opposite to the centre of the pupil. Then we 
should have bands of the same nature as those described by Sir 
David Brewster, the only difference being that in the present case 
the retardation on which the existence of the bands depends is 
the difference of the retardations due to the plate itself, and 
to a plate of equal thickness of the fluid, instead of the ab- 
solute retardation of the plate, or more strictly, the difference 
of retardations of the solid plate and of a plate of equal thick- 
ness of air, contained between the produced parts of the bound- 
ing planes of the solid plate. In Professor Powell’s experiment 
the fluid fills the double office of the fluid in the glass vessel and 
of the prism producing the spectrum in the imaginary experiment 
just described. 

It might be expected that the remarkable polarity discovered 
by Sir David Brewster in the bands which he has described, would 
also be exhibited with Professor Powell’s apparatus. This anticipa- 
tion is confirmed by experiment.' With the arrangement of the 
apparatus already mentioned, it was found that with certain 
pairs of media, one being the fluid and the other the retarding 
plate, no bands were visible. These media were made to exhibit 
bands by using fluid enough to cover the plate to a certain 
depth, and stopping by a screen the light which would otherw^ise 
have passed through the thin end of the prism underneath the 
plate. 

3. Although the explanation of the polarity of the bands 
depends on diffraction, it may be well to account for their for- 
mation on the imperfect theory of interferences, in which it is 
light consists of rays which follow the courses as- 
signed to them by geometrical optics. It will thus readily appear 
that the number of bands formed with a given plate and fluid, 
and in a given part of the spectrum, has nothing to do with the 
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form or magnitude of the aperture, whatever it be, which limits 
the pencil that ultimately falls on the retina. Moreover, it seems 
desirable to exhibit in its simplest shape the mode of calculating 
the number of bands seen in any given case, more especially as 
these calculations seem likely to be of importance in. the deter- 
mination of refractive indices. 

4. Before the insertion of the plate, the wave of light be- 
longing to a particular colour, and to a particular point of the slit, 
or at least a certain portion of it limited by the boundaries of 
the fluid, after being refracted at the two surfaces of the prism 
enters the object-glass with an unbroken front. The front is here 
called unbroken, because the modification which the wave suffers 
at its edges is not contemplated. According to geometrical optics, 
the light after entering the object-glass is brought to a point near 
the principal focus, spherical aberration being neglected ; accord- 
ing to the undulatory theory, it forms a small, but slightly dif- 
fused image of the point from Avhich it came. The succession of 
these images due to the several points of the slit forms the image 
of the slit for the colour considered, and the succession of coloured 
images forms the spectrum, the waves for the different colours 
covering almost exactly the same portion of the object-glass, but 
differing from one another in direction. 

Apart from all theory, it is certain that the image of a point or 
line of homogeneous light seen with a small aperture is diffused. 
As the aperture is gradually widened the extent of diffusion de- 
creases continuously, and at last becomes insensible. The perfect 
continuity, however, of the phenomenon shows that the true 
and complete explanation, whatever it may be, of the narrow 
image seen with a broad aperture, ought also to explain the dif- 
fused image seen with a narrow aperture. The undulatory theory 
explains perfectly both the one and the other, and even pre- 
dicts the distribution of the illumination in the image seen 
with an aperture of given form, which is what no other theory 
has ever attempted. 

As an instance of the effect of diffusion in an image, may 
be mentioned the observed fact that the definition of a tele- 
scope is impaired by contracting the aperture. With a mode- 
rate aperture, however, the diffusion is so slight as not to prevent 

2 


s. n. 
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fine objects, such as tbe fixed lines of the spectrum, from beiti^ 
well seen. 

For the present, however, let us suppose the light entering 
the telescope to consist of rays which are brought accurately to * 
focus, but which nevertheless interfere. When the plate is in 
sorted into the fluid the front of a wave entering the object-glas 
will no longer be unbroken, but will present as it 'were a faulty h 
consequence of the retardation produced by the plate. Let R b 
this retardation measured by actual length in air, p the retardation 
measured by phase, M the retardation measured by the number c 
waves’ lengths, so that 

then when if is an odd multiple of the vibi-ations produced b; 
the two streams, when brought to the same focus, will oppoS' 
each other, and there will be a minimum of illumination; bu 
when if is an even multiple of | the two streams will combine 
and the illumination will be a maximum. Now if changes ii 
passing from one colour to another in consequence of the varia 
tions both of R and of X ; and since the different colours occup; 
different angular positions in the field of view, the spectrum wil 
be seen traversed by dark and bright bands. It is nearly thru 
that Mr Talbot has explained the bands seen when a spectru. 1 " 
is viewed through a hole in a card which is half covered with 
plate of glass or mica, with its edge parallel to the fixed line 
of the spectrum. Mr Talbot however does not appear to hav 
noticed the polarity of the bands. 

Let h, h be the breadths of the interfering streams ; th e 
we may take 

h sin — vt, h sin vt — p'j 

to represent the vibrations produced at the focus by the t\s 
streams respectively, which gives for the intensity f, 

I =(h+k cos pf + (i sin pY = K‘ + k'‘ + 2hkcos p (1), 

which varies between the limits (h - ky and {h + k)\ 

5. Although the preceding explanation is imperfect, for tl 
reason already mentioned, and does not account for the polarit 
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it is evident that if bands are formed at all in this way, the 
number seen in a given part of the spectrum will be determined 
correctly by the imperfect theory; for everything will recur, so 
far as interference is concerned, when M is decreased or increased 
by 1, and not before, d'his points out an easy mode of deter- 
mining the number of bands seen in a given part of the spectrum. 
For the sake of avoiding a multiplicity of cases, let an accelera- 
tion be reckoned as a negative retardation, and suppose Ji positive 
when the stream which passes nearer to the edge of the prism is 
retarded relatively to the other. From the known refractive 
indices of the plate and fluid, and from the circumstances of the 
experiment, calculate the values of H for each of the fixed lines 

-B, G H of the spectrum, or for any of them that may be 

selected, and thence the values of M, by dividing by the known 
values of X. Set down the results with their proper signs opposite 
to the letters B, (7 ... denoting the rays to which they respectively 
refer, and then form a table of differences by subtracting the 
value of M for B from the value for (7, the value for G from the 
value for D, and so on. Let ISf be the number found in the table 
of differences corresponding to any interval, as for example from 
F to G ] then the numerical value of N, that is to say, N ov — S’, 
according as N is positive or negative, gives the number of bands 
seen between F and G, For anything that appears from the 
imperfect theory of the bands given in the preceding article, it 
would seem that the sign of F was of no consequence. It will 
presently be seen, however, that the sign is of great importance : 
it will be found in fact that the sign + indicates that the second 
arrangement mentioned in Art. 2 must be employed; that is to 
say, the plate must be made to intercept light from the thin end 
of the prism, while the sign — indicates that the first arrange- 
ment is required. It is hardly necessary to remark that, if N 
should be fractional, we must, instead of the number of bands, 
speak of the number of band-intervals and the fraction of an 
interval. 

Although the number of bands depends on nothing but the 
values of N, the values of M are not without physical interest. 
For if expresses, as we have seen, the number of waves’ lengths 
whereby one of the interfering streams is before or behind the 
other. Mr Airy speaks of the formation of rings with the light of 

2 2 
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a spirit-lamp when the retardation of one of the interfering 
streams is as much as fifty or sixty waves’ lengths. But in some 
of Professor Powell’s experiments, hands were seen which must 
have been produced by retardations of several hundred waves’ 
lengths. This exalts our ideas of the regularity which must be 
attributed to the undulations. 

6. It appears then that the calculation of the number of 
bands is reduced to that of the retardation i?. As the calculation 
of R is frequently required in physical optics, it will not be neces- 
sary to enter into much detail on this point. The mode of per- 
forming the calculation, according to the circumstances of the 
experiment, will best be explained by a few examples. 

Suppose the retarding plate to belong to an ordinary medium, 
and to be placed so as to intercept light from the thin end of the 
prism, and to have its plane equally inclined to the faces of the 
prism. Suppose the prism turned till one of the fixed lines, as 
is seen at a minimum deviation; then the colours about F are 
incident perpendicularly on the plate ; and all the colours may 
without material error be supposed to be incident perpendicularly, 
since the directions of the different colours are only separated by 
the dispersion accompanying the first refraction into the fluid, and 
near the normal a small change in the angle of incidence produces 
only a very small change in the retardation. The dispersion 
accompanying the first refraction into the fluid has been spoken of 
as if the light were refracted from air directly into the fluid, which 
is allowable, since the glass sides of the hollow prism, being 
bounded by parallel surfaces, may be dispensed with in the expla- 
nation. Let T be the thickness of the plate, /jl the refractive 
index of the fluid, fil that of the plate ; then 

= ( 2 ). 

If the plate had been placed so as to intercept light from the 
thick end of the prism, we should have had — R= (/uf — fi) T, 
which would have agreed with (2) if we had supposed T negative. 
For the future T will be reckoned positive when the plate inter- 
cepts light from the thin end of the prism, and negative when it 
intercepts light from the thick end, so that the same formulae will 
apply to both of the arrangements mentioned in Art. 2. 
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If we put 1, the formula (2) will apply to the experiment 
in which a plate of glass or mica is held so as to cover half the 
pupil of the eye when viewing a spectrum formed in any manner, 
the plate being lield perpendicularly to the axis of the eye. The 
effect of the small obliquity of incidence of some of the colours is 
supposed to be neglected. 

The number of bands which would be determined by means of 
the formula (2) would not be absolutely exact, unless we suppose 
the observation taken by receiving each fixed line in succession at 
a perpendicular incidence. This may be effected in the following 
manner. Suppose that we want to count the number of bands 
between F and Cf^ move the plate by turning it round a horizontal 
axis till the bands about F are seen stationary; then begin to 
count from F, and before stopping at G incline the plate a little 
till the bands about 0 are seen stationary, estimating the fractions 
of an interval at F and (?, if the bands are not too close. The 
result will be strictly the number given by the formula (2). The 
difference, however, between this result and that which would be 
obtained by keeping the plate fixed would be barely sensible. If 
the latter mode of observation should be thought easier or more 
accurate, the exact formula which would replace (2) would be 
easily obtained. 

7. Suppose now the nearer face of the retarding plate made 
to rest on the nearer inner face of the hollow prism, and suppose 
one of the fixed lines, as F, to be viewed at a minimum deviation. 
Let (j), <p' be the angles of incidence and refraction at the first 
surface of the fluid, i' those at the surface of the plate, 26 the 
angle of the prism. Since the deviation of jF is a minimum, the 
angle of refraction ^ for F is equal to 6 , and the angle of inci- 
dence (/) is given by sin 4> = fJ'j, sin and (j> is the angle of inci- 
dence for all the colours, the incident light being supposed white. 
The angle of refraction (j>' for any fixed line is given by the equa- 
tion sin = l/|a . sin </) = . sin e ; then ^ = 2e — <f>', and i’ is 

known from the equation 

sin i' = jM sin (S)- 

The retardation is given by either of the formulae 

( 1 ), 

^ sln^ 

E = T {p! cos % — fJL cosi) (5). 
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These formulae might he deduced from that given in Airy’s 
Tract, modified so as to suit the case in which the plate is im- 
mersed in a fluid; hut either of them may he immediately proved 
independently by referring everything to the wave’s front and not 
the ray. 

By multiplying and dividing the second side of (5) hy cos i, 
and employing (3), we get 

JR = T sec i. {jj! -p)- T^jl sec i versin {i-i') (6) . 

When the refractive indices of the plate and fluid are nearly 
equal, the last term in this equation may he considered insensible, 
so that it is not necessary to calculate at all. 

8. The formulae (2), (4), (5), (6) are of course applicable to the 
ordinary ray of a plate cut from a uniaxal crystal. If the plate he 
cut in a dhection parallel to the axis, and if moreover the lower 
edge he parallel to the axis, so that the axis is parallel to the 
refracting edge of the prism, the formulae will apply to both rays. 
If f^oi H'e t)e the principal indices of refraction referring to the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays respectively, [jJ in the case last 
supposed must be replaced hy for the hands polarized in a plane 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, and by /jl^ for the bands 
polarized in the plane of incidence. In the case of a plate cut 
from a biaxal crystal in such a direction that one of the principal 
axes, or axes of elasticity, is parallel to the refracting edge, the 
same formulae will apply to that system of bands which is polarized 
in the plane of incidence. 

If the plate be cut from a biaxal crystal in a direction perpen- 
dicular to one of the principal axes, and be held in the vertica] 
position, the formula (2) will apply to both systems of bands, if the 
small effect of the obliquity be neglected. The formula would be 
exact if the observations were taken by receiving each fixed line 
in succession at a perpendicular incidence. 

If the plate be cut from a uniaxal crystal in a direction per- 
pendicular to the axis, and be held obliquely, we have for the 
extraordinary bands, which are polarized in a plane . perpendicular 
to the plane of incidence, 

JR ~T fxT sin'^ i — fjL cos (7), 
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which is the same as the formula in Airy’s Tract, only modified so 
as to suit the case in which the plate is immersed in fluid, and 
expressed in terms of refractive indices instead of velocities. If 
we take a subsidiary angle determined by the equation 

smj = ^ sin i (8), 

the formula (7) becomes 

R = T cosy — /6 cos l) ••••(9)^ 

which is of the same form as (5), and may be adapted to logarith- 
mic calculation if required by assuming jjiJiJb = tan 6. The pre- 
ceding formula will apply to the extraordinary bands formed by a 
plate cut from a biaxal crystal perpendicular to a principal axis, 
and inclined in a principal plane, the extraordinary bands being 
understood to mean those which are polarized in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the plane of incidence. In this application we must 
take for those two of the three principal indices of refraction 
which are symmetrically related to the axis normal to the plate, 
and to the axis parallel to the plate, and lying in the plane of 
incidence, respectively; while in applying the formula (4), (5) or 
(6) to the other system of bands, the third principal index must be 
substituted for fi, 

. It is hardly necessary to consider the formula which would 
apply to the general case, which would be rather complicated. 

9. If a plate cut from a uniaxal crystal in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the axis be placed in the fluid in an inclined position, 
and be then gradually made to approach the vertical position, the 
breadths of the bands belonging to the two systems will become 
more and more nearly equal, and the two systems will at last 
coalesce. This statement indeed is not absolutely exact, because 
the whole spectrum cannot be viewed at once by light which 
passes along the axis of the crystal, on account of the dispersion 
accompanying the first refraction, but it is very nearly exact. 
With quartz it is true there would be two systems of bands seen 
even in the vertical position, on account of the peculiar optical 
properties of that substance ; but the breadths of the bands 
belonging to the two systems would be so nearly equal, that it 
would require a plate of about one-fifth of an inch thickness to 
mve a difference of one in the number of bands seen in the whole 

o 
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spectrura in the case of the two systems respectively. If the plate 
should he thick enough to exhibit both systems, the light would 
of course have to be circularly analyzed to show one system by 
itself. 


Section II . — lyivestigation of the intensity of the light on the 
complete theovy of undublcLtions, including the explanation of the 
apparent polarity of the bands. 

10. The explanation of the formation of the bands on the im- 
perfect theory of interferences considered in the preceding section 
is essentially defective in this respect, that it supposes an annihi- 
lation of light when two interfering streams are in opposition; 
whereas it is a most important principle that light is never lost by 
interference. This statement may require a little explanation, 
without which it mioht seem to contradict received ideas. It is 

O 

usual in fact to speak of light as destroyed by interference. 
Although this is true, in the sense intended, the expression is 
perhaps not very happily chosen. Suppose a portion of light 
coining from a luminous point, and passing through a moderately 
small aperture, to be allowed to fall on a screen. We know that 
there would be no sensible illumination on the screen except 
almost immediately in front of the aperture. Conceive now the 
aperture divided into a great number of small elements, and 
suppose the same quantity of light as before to pass through each 
element, the- only difference being that now the vibrations in the 
portions passing through the several elements are supposed to 
have no relation to each other. The light would now be cliffased 
over a comparatively large portion of the screen, so that a point P 
which was formerly in darkness might now be strongly illuminated. 
The disturbance at P is in both cases the aggregate of the disturb- 
ances due to the several elements of the aperture ; but in the first 
case the aggregate is insensible on account of interference. It is 
only in this sense that light is destroyed by interference, for the 
total illumination on the screen is the same in the two cases ; the 
effect of interference has been, not to annihilate any light, but 
only to alter the ‘'distribution of the illumination,” so that the 
light, instead of being diffused over the screen, is concentrated in 
front of the aperture. 
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Now in the case of the bands considered in Section I., if we 
suppose the plate extremely thin, the hands will be very broad ; 
and the displacement of illumination due to the retardation being 
small compared with the breadth of a band, it is evident, without 
calculation, that at most only faint bands can be formed. This 
particular example is sufficient to show the inadequacy of the im- 
perfect theor}^ and the necessity of an exact investigation. 

11. Suppose first that a point of homogeneous light is viewed 
through a telescope. Suppose the object-glass limited by a screen 
in which there is formed a rectangular aperture of length 2Z. 
Suppose a portion of the incident light retarded, by passing 
through a plate bounded by parallel surfaces, and having its edge 
parallel to the length of the aperture. Suppose the unretarded 
stream to occupy a breadth li of the aperture at one side, the re- 
tarded stream to occupy a breadth k at the other, while an interval 
of breadth 2g exists between the streams. In the apparatus men- 
tioned in Section I., the object-glass is not limited by a screen, but 
the interfering streams of light are limited by the dimensions of 
the fluid prism, which comes to the same thing. The object of 
supposing an interval to exist between the interfering streams, is 
to examine the effect of the gap which exists between the streams 
when the retarding plate is inclined. In the investigation the 
effect of diffraction before the light reaches the object-glass of the 
telescope is neglected. 

Let 0 be the image of the luminous point, as determined by 
geometrical, optics, / the focal length of the object-glass, or rather 
the distance of 0 from the object-glass, which will be a little greater 
than the focal length when the luminous point is not very distant. 
Let Che a, point in the object-glass, situated in the middle of the 
interval between the two streams, and let the intensity he required 
at a point If, near 0, situated in a plane passing through 0 and 
perpendicular to OC. The intensity at any point of this plane will 
of course be sensibly the same as if the plane were drawn perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the telescope instead of being perpendicular 
to 0(7. Take 00 for the axis of js, the axes of x and y being 
situated in the plane just mentioned, and that of y being parallel 
to the length of the aperture. Let p, q be the co-ordinates of M ; 
X, y, ^ those of a point P in the front of a wave which has just 
passed' through the object-glass, and which forms part of a sphere 
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with 0 for its centre. Let c he the coefficient of vibration at the 
distance of the object-glass; then we may take 

^ * Tit X 


to represent the disturbance at M due to the element dxdy of the 
aperture at P, P being supposed to be situated in the unretarded 
stream, which will be supposed to lie at the negative side of the 
axis of X. In the expression (a), it is assumed that the proper 
multiplier of cjPM is 1/X. This may be shown to be a necessary 
consequence of the principle mentioned in the preceding article, 
that light is never lost by interference ; and this principle follows 
directly from the principle of vis viva. In proving that is the 
proper multiplier, it is not in the least necessary to enter into the 
consideration of the law of the variation of intensity in a secondary 
wave, as the angular distance from the normal to the primary wave 
varies ; the result depends merely on the assumption that in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the normal the intensity may be re- 
garded as. sensibly constant. 


In the expression (a) we have 


PM =>J[£‘ + {x -pf +{y- qj] = ^/[p+f^■q^-2px-'^qy] 

+ nearly, 

if we write / for VC/" + q^)- It will be sufficient to replace 
IjPM outside the circular function by 1// We may omit the con- 
stant f under the circular function, which comes to the same thing 
as changing the origin of t. We thus get for the disturbance at M 
due to the unretarded stream. 


c 

V 




or on performing the integrations and reducing, 
2chl 'Kf . 27rql A/* . Trph 
A/ 27rql \f TTph Xjt X 




For the retarded stream, the only difference is that we must 
subtract E from vt, and that the limits of x are g and g + h. We 
thus get for the disturbance at M due to this stream, 


2cB Xf . 2iTql Xf . irplz 
> ;? •£) ysm sin , 
Xf lirql Xf TTpk Xf 


sin 
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If we put for shortness t for the quantity under the last cireuk- 
function in {h), the expressions ( 6 ), (c) may be put under the forms 
u sin T, V sin (t — a), respectively ; and if / be the intensity, I will 
be measured by the sum of the squares of the coefficients" of sinr 
and cos t in the expression 

u sinr + 2 ; sin ( t~ ah 

so that 

l=u^ + 2uv cos cc, 

■which becomes, on putting for u, v and a, their values, and putting 

V . 27rqir^ ^ 

■2:r5l“ ^ 'I't. 


TT JJ 


Sin 


rrphy 


+ sin 


rrpk'^ 


, . 7rp\ . Trpk 

+ 2sin^ . sin ^ cos 

A/ V 






12 . Suppose now that instead of a point we have a line of 
homogeneous light, the line being parallel to the axis of p. The 
luminous line is supposed to be a narrow slit, through which light 
enters in all directions, and which is viewed in focus. Consequently 
each element of the line must he regarded as an independent source 
of light. Hence the illumination on the object-glass due to a por- 
tion of the line which subtends the small angle jS at the distance 
of the object-glass varies as /3, and may be represented by J/ 3 . 
Let the former origin 0 be referred to a new origin 0' situated in 
the plane and in the image of the line ; and let 77, q be the 
ordinates of 0, M referred to O', so that q — q —V- order that 
the luminous point considered in the last article may represent an 
element of the luminous line considered in the present, we must 
replace by Ad^ or Af^dr}] and in order to get the aggregate 
illumination due to the whole line, we must integrate irom a large 
negative to a large positive value of 97 , the largeness being esti- 
mated by comparison with '^fjt Now the angle 27rql.\t changes 
by TT when q changes by which is therefore the breadth, in 

the direction of y, of one of the diffraction bands which would be 
seen with a luminous point. Since I is supposed not to be ex- 
tremely small, but on the contrary moderately large, the whole 
system of diffraction bands would occupy but a very small portion 
of the field of view in the direction of y, so that w’e may without 
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sensible error suppose the limits of 97 to be — oo and + oo . We 
have then 




V 


27J-1 (s'-v) 


Sin 






by taking the quantity under the circular function in place of rj for 
the independent variable. Now it is known that the value of the 
last integral is tt, as will also presently appear, and therefore we 
have for the intensity I at any point, 


j. 2 A\l (f . 7 rp]i\^ ( . 'Kpk 


'Trph . irph 


+ 2 sin . sin . cos 
A/ A/ 


P ^ -f A 4 - A) 


..( 12 ), 


which is independent of q, as of course it ought to be. 


13 . Suppose now that instead of a line of homogeneous light 
we have a line of white light, the component parts of which have 
been separated, whether by refraction or by diffraction is imma- 
terial, so that the different colours occupy different angular posi- 
tions in the field of view. Let be the illumination on the 

object-glass due to a length of the line which subtends the small 
angle y 9 , and to a portion of the spectrum which subtends the small 
angle 'yjr at the centre of the object-glass. In the axis of cc take a 
new origin 0 ", and let f, p' be the abscissae of 0^, M reckoned from 
0 ", so that p=p' — In order that (12) may express the intensity 
at M due to an elementary portion of the spectrum, we must 
replace A by Bd\}r, or Bf^^d^; and in order to find the aggregate 
illumination at if, we must integrate so as to include all values of 
I which are sufficiently near to p to contribute sensibly to the 
illumination at if. It would not have been correct to integrate 
using the displacement instead of the intensity, because the differ- 
ent colours cannot interfere. Suppose the angular extent, in the 
direction of x, of the system of diffraction bands which would be 
seen with homogeneous light, or at least the angular extent of the 
brighter part of the system, to be small compared with that of the 
spectrum. Then we may neglect the variations of B and of X in 
the integration, considering only those of ^ and p, and we may 
suppose the changes of p proportional to those of and we may 
moreover suppose the limits of ^ to be - 00 and -f- 00 . Let p' be 
the value of p, and - 'ey that of dp/d^, when ^ = p', so that we may 
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put p - p + - (/ - f ) ; “■‘■i p 
variable. Then putting for shortness 

= '0 = k> w-^(4s' + ^ + ^') = £'/ 

we have for the intensity, 

, ^ 

J" 7i,p+sin" k,p + 2 sin h,p . sin A:,p . cos (p -gp)\ • 

Now sin^ h,p ^ =;.J_sin= = ^K 

Similarly, sin^ A:,|) . ^ 

Moreover, if we replace 

cos {p - g,p) ty cos p’ . cos g,p + sin p' . sin gp 
the integral containing sin p' will disappear, because the positive 
and negative elements will destroy each other, and we ha y 
find w, where ^ 

w = j sinhp .sin Jcp .cos g,p . -p ‘ 

Now we get by differentiating under the integral sign, 

_ ,<00 (X>'T) 


- = -r sin h,p . sin k,p . sin g,p . 
-J, J 

1 f {sin {g, + h, + k) p + sin {g,~K P 
47 -00 


dw 


P 


— sin {g,+ ^,~' P P^ 


dp 


But it is well known that 


r = or =-w, 

J-oo P 


(iocordm« as s is posili™ or negative. It lien ue use F (s) to de- 
nl a lisoontinueus tunetion of . wti* .s equal to + 1 or 
according as s is positive or negative, we ge 

^^Z[F{g + h, + i,)+J’(y 

dg, 4 

This equation gives 

^ = 0, from g=-^ to = + 
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= , from g,==- Qi, + 1-) to g, = - Qi, ~ h) 

- 0, from g, = - (Ji, ~ h) to g,== + (h, ~ k) 

= -|^, from ^, = 7i, ~ to g, = k, + h, 

= 0, from g, = h, + k^to g^ = cc . 

Now w vanishes wdien g^ is infinite, on account of the fluctuation 
of the factor cos g,p under the integral sign, whence we get hy 
integrating the value of duijdg^ given above, and correcting the 
integral so as to vanish for = — od , 

w — O, from g^= — cotog, — — (Ji, + h) ; 

IV = ~ Qi, + 4- g), from g^ = — (^, + k) to g^ = — (h, ~ h) ; 

w = irk^ or = (according as h, > or < k^,) 

•from g = - {h, ~ k) to g, = + {h, ~ k ) ; 

w = ^ (h, + k^ — g), from ,y, = h' ~ k, to g^ — h, + k , ; 

Jmi 

w = 0, from g^ = li, -t-k^to g, — ^ . 

Substituting in the expression for the intensity, and putting 
in (13) < 7 , = vg'lXf, so that 

g' = ^-^g-k-k (14), 

TT 

we get . 

7=^ (4 + 7.) (15), 

when the numerical value of g' exceeds ; 

lJ:?l [h + k+ Qi + k-J^) cos p'} (16), 

when the numerical value of g lies between h 4- Ic and li k ; 

9 7 ?/ 9 7 ?/ 

J = ^ (A H- /, + 2A cos p ), or - ( a + 7c + 2/c cos p') . . . (17), 

according as h or k is the smaller of the two, when the numerical 
value of g' is less than h h 

The discontinuity of the law of intensity is very remarkable. 
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. Bj supposing = 0^ ]c^ = 7i^ in the expression for and observ- 
ing that these suppositions reduce w to 



a result already employed. This result would of course have been 
obtained more readily by differentiating with respect to 

14. The preceding investigation will apply, with a very trifling 
modification, to Sir David Brewster’s experiment, in which the 
retarding plate, instead of being placed in front of the object-glass 
of a telescope, is held close to the eye. In this case the eye itself 
takes the place of the telescope; and if we suppose the whole 
refraction to take place at the surhxce of the cornea, which will not 
be far from the truth, we must replace /by the diameter of the 
eye, and by the angular extent of the portion of the spectrum 
considered, diminished in the ratio of m to 1, m being the refrac- 
tive index of the cornea. When a telescope is used in this experi- 
ment, the retarding plate being still held close to the eye, it is 
still the naked eye, and not the telescope, which must be assimi- 
lated to the telescope considered in the investigation; the only 
difference is that must be taken to refer to the magnified, and 
not the unmagnifled spectrum. 

Let the axis of x be always reckoned positive in the direction 
in which the blue end of the spectrum is seen, so that in the 
image formed at the focus of the object-glass or on the retina, 
according as the retarding plate is placed in front of the object- 
glass or in front of the eye, the blue is to the negative side of the 
red. Although the plate has been supposed at the positive side, 
there will thus be no loss of generality, for should the plate be at 
the negative side it will only be requisite to change the sign of p. 

First, suppose p to decrease algebraically in passing from the 
red to the blue. This will be the case in Sir David Brewster’s 
experiment when the retarding plate is held at the side on which 
the red is seen. It will be the case in Professor Powell’s experi- 
ment when the first of the arrangements mentioned in Art. 2 is 
employed, and the value of N in the table of differences mentioned 
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in Art. 5 is positive, or wlien the second arrangement is employed 
and N is negative. In this case -ct is negative, and therefore 
g < - (/i-f fc), and therefore (15) is the expression for the inten- 
sity. This expression indicates a uniform intensity, so that there 
are no bands at all. 

Secondly, suppose p to increase algebraically in passing from 
the red to the blue. This will be the case in Sir David Brewster s 
experiment when the retarding plate is held at the side on which 
the blue is seen. It will be the case in Professor Powell’s experi- 
ment when the first arrangement is employed and N is negative, 
or when the second arrangement is employed and A* is positive. 
In this case sr is positive ; and since zr varies as the thickness of 
the plate, g' may be made to assume any value from — {4ig + /i, 4- k) 
to + oo by altering the thickness of the plate. Plence, provided the 
thickness lie within certain limits, the expression for the intensity 
will be (16) or (17). Since these expressions have the same form 
as (1), the magnitude only of the coefficient of cos p\ as compared 
with the constant term, being different, it is evident that the 
number of bands and the places of the minima are given correctly 
by the imperfect theory considered in Section I. 

15. The plate being placed as in the preceding paragraph, 
suppose first that the breadths h, k of the interfering streams are 
equal, and that the streams are contiguous, so that ^ = 0. Then 
the expression (17) may be dispensed with, since it only holds 
good when ^' = 0, in which case it agrees with (16). Let be 
the value of the thickness T for which g = 0. Then T = 0 corre- 
sponds to / = — (A + k), T= Tq to g = 0, and T= to g =h + k\ 
and for values of T equidistant from the values of g are equal 
in magnitude but of opposite signs. Hence, provided T be less 
than 22 ^ 0 , there are dark and bright bands formed, the vividness of 
the bands being so much the greater as T is more nearly equal to 
jTo, for which particular value the minima are absolutely black. 

Secondly, suppose the breadths A, k of the two streams to be 
equal as before, but suppose the streams separated by an interval 
2g ; then the only difference is that g' = — k) corresponds to a 
positive value, suppose, of T. li T be less than or greater 
than 2TJ,— there are no bands; but if T lie between and 
2To — Tg bands are formed, which are most vivid when in 

which case the minima are perfectly black. 
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Thirdly, suppose the breadths h, h of the interfering streams 
unequal, and suppose, as before, that the streams are separated by 
an interval 2g ; then g — (h-^k) corresponds to a positive value, 

suppose, of jP : ^ = — (/i, - corresponds to another positive 
value, Tj suppose, of T, lying between and T^, being, as 
before, the value of T which gives ^^'==0. As T increases from 
g becomes positive and increases from 0, and becomes equal to 
A - /c when 23 ; and to Ah- & when When 

T<T^ there are no bands. As T increases to bands become 
visible, and increase in vividness till 2\, when the ratio of the 
minimum intensity to the maximum becomes that of A — k to 
A + 3A, or of A -- A to A + 3A, according as A or A is the greater of 
the two, A, k. As T increases to 27|,— the vividness of the 
bands remains unchanged ; and as T increases from 2 Tq ~ to 
2T^ ~ Tg, the vividness decreases by the same steps as it before in- 
creased. When T = 2Tq — the bands cease to exist, and no 
bands are formed for a greater value of 2! 

Although in discussing the intensity of the bands the aperture 
has been supposed to remain fixed, and the thickness of the plate 
to alter, it is evident that we might have supposed the thickness 
of the plate to remain the same and the aperture to alter. Since 
■croc T, the vividness of the bands, as measured by the ratio of the 
maximum to the minimum intensity, will remain the same when 
T varies as the aperture. This consideration, combined with the 
previous discussion, renders unnecessary the discussion of the effect 
of altering the aperture. It will be observed that, as a general 
rule, fine bands require a comparatively broad aperture in order 
that they may be well formed, while broad bands require a narrow 
aperture. 

16. The particular thickness jP may be conveniently called 
the best thickness. This term is to a certain extent conventional, 
since when h and A are unequal the thickness may range from 
to 2 Tq — without any change being produced in the vividness of 
the bands. The best thickness is determined by the equation 

Now in passing from one band to its consecutive, p changes by 27r, 
and ^ by e, if e be the linear breadth of a band; and for this small 

3 


s. 11 . 
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change of | we may suppose the changes of p and ^ proportional, 
or put — dp/d^ = 27r/6. Hence the best aperture for a given thick- 
ness is that for which 

4^ -h /i -f i 
^ e 

If g = 0 and A; = A, this equation becomes h = Xf/e. 

The difference of distances of a point in the plane xy whose 
coordinates are 0 from the centres of the portions of the object- 
glass which are covered by the interfering streams, is nearly 

+ or ■^j,{4>g+'h + k)] 

and if S be the change of f when this difference changes by X, 

4^ + + it = 

Hence, when the thickness of the plate is equal to the best thick- 
ness, e =3, or the interval between the bands seen in the spectrum 
is equal to the interval between the bands formed by the inter- 
ference of two streams of light, of the colour considered, coming 
from a luminous line seen in focus, and entering the object-glass 
through two very narrow slits parallel to the axis of y, and situated 
in the middle of the two interfering streams respectively. This 
affords a ready mode of remembering and calculating the best 
thickness of plate for a given aperture, or the best aperture for a 
given thickness of plate. 

17. According to the preceding explanation, no bands would 
be formed in Sir David Brewster’s experiment when the plate was 
held on the side of the spectrum on which the red was seen. Mr 
Airy has endeavoured to explain the existence of bands under such 
circumstances*. }/Lr Airy appears to speak doubtfully of his ex- 
planation, and in fact to offer it as little more than a conjecture to 
account for an observed phenomenon. In the experiments of Mr 
Talbot and Mr Airy, bands appear to have been seen when the 
retarding plate was held at the red side of the spectrum; whereas 
Sir David Brewster has stated that he has repeatedly looked for 
the bands under these circumstances and has never been able to 

^ Philosophical Transactions fox 1841, Part i. p. 6. 
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find the least trace of them; and he considers the bands seen by 
Mr Talbot and Mr Airy in this case to be of the nature of Newton’s 
rings. While so much uncertainty exists as to the experimental 
circumstances under which the bands are seen when the retarding 
plate is held at the red side of the spectrum, if indeed they are seen 
at all, it does not seem to be desirable to enter into speculations as 
to the cause of their existence. 


3—2 



[From the Cctrnhridge and Dublin Math^maticcd Journal, Vol. iii. p. 209 
{Noveniber, 1848)]. 


Notes on Hybrodyna]\iics. 

IV. — Demonstration of a Fundamental Theorem, 

Theorem. Let the accelerating forces X, Y, Z, acting on the 
fluid, he such that Xdx + Ydy 4- Zdz is the exact differential d V 
of a function of the coordinates. The function V may also contain 
the time t explicitly, hut the differential is taken on the suppo- 
sition that t is constant. Suppose the fluid to be either homo- 
geneous and incompressible, or homogeneous and elastic, and of 
the same temperature throughout, except in so far as the tem- 
perature is altered by sudden condensation or rarefaction, so that 
the pressure is a function of the density. Then if, either for the 
whole fluid mass, or for a certain portion of it, the motion is at 
one instant such that udx vdy •¥ wdz is an exact differential, 
that expression will always remain an exact differential, in the 
first case throughout the whole mass, in the second case throughout 
the portion considered, a portion which will in general continually 
change its position in space as the motion goes on. In particular, 
the proposition is true when the motion begins from rest. 

Two demonstrations of this important theorem will here be 
given. The first is taken from a memoir by M. Cauchy, '' Md- 
moire sur la Thdorie des Ondes, &c.'' {Mem. des Savans Etran- 
gers, Tom. i. (1827), p. 40). M. Cauchy has obtained three 
first integrals of the equations of motion for the case in which 
Xdx-^^ Ydy -V Zdz is an exact differential, and in which the pres- 
sure is a function of the density ; a case which embraces almost 
all the problems of any interest in this subject. M. Cauchy, it is 
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true, has only considered an incompressible fluid, in accordance 
with the problem he had in hand, but his method applies to 
the more general case in which the pressure is a function of the 
density. The theorem considered follows as a particular conse- 
quence from M. Cauchy’s integrals. As however the equations 
employed in obtaining these integrals are rather long, and the 
integrals themselves do not seem to lead to any result of much 
interest except the theorem enunciated at the beginning of this 
article*, I have given another demonstration of the theorem, 
which is taken from the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions 
(Vol. VIII. p. 807*1*). A new proof of the theorem for the case 
of an incompressible fluid will be given by Professor Thomson in 
this Journal. 

First Demonstration. Let the time t and the initial co- 
ordinates a, bj c be taken for the independent variables ; and 

let f — = P,p being by hypothesis a function of p. Since we 
J p 

have, by the Differential Calculus, 

dP _ dP dx ^ dP dy ^ dP dz 
da dec da dy da^ dz da ’ 

with similar equations for b and c, we get from equations (1), 
p. 124 (Notes on Hydrodynamics, No. ill.) \Ante, p. 4], 

dY dP __ d^x dx d^y dy d^z dz " 

da da df da ~ df da df da 

dV dP __ d^x dx ^ Py dy ^ Pz dz ^ ^ 

I ^ 

dV dP _ d^x dx d^y dy d^z dz 

dc dc df dc df dc'^ df dc , 

In these equations d^x/df, dxjda, &c. have been written for D^xIPf, 
DxjDa, &C.5 since the context will sufficiently explain the sense in 
which the differential coefficients are taken. By differentiating 
the first of equations (1) with respect to 6, the second with respect 

* [See however the note at p. 47.] 

t [Ante, Vol. i. p. 108. Although given already in nearly the same form, the 
demonstration is here retained, to avoid breaking the continuity of the present article.] 
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to a, and subtracting, we get, after putting for dxjdt, dyjdt, dz{dt 
tbeir values v, w, 


d^u dx d^u dx ^ d^v dy d^v dy ^ d?w dz 
dt^ da dtda db dtdb da dtda db dtdb da 

d^w dz 
dtda db 


( 2 ). 


By treating the second and third, and then the third and first 
of equations (1) as the first and second have been treated, we 
should get two more equations, which with (2) would form a 
symmetrical system. Now it is easily seen, on taking account of 
the equations dxjdt = u, &c., that the first side of (2) is the dif- 
ferential coeflScient with respect to t of 


du dx du dx ^ dv dy dv dy dw dz dw dz 
db da da db db da da db db da da db ' 


( 3 ), 


the differential coefficient in question being of course of the kind 
denoted by D in No. ill. of these Notes. Hence the expression 
(3) is constant for the same particle. Let be the initial 

velocities of the particle which at the time t is situated at the 
point {x, y, z)\ then if we observe that x — a^ y=^b, z=^Cj when 
^=0, we shall get from (2) and the two other equations of that 
system, 


du 

dx 

du 

dx 

dv dy 

dv 


dw 

dz 

dw 

dz 

du^ 

dv ^ ' 

db 

da 

da 

db"^ 

db da 

da 

dh'^ 

db 

da 

da 

db"" 

db ■ 

da 

du 

dx 

du 

dx 

dv dy 

dv 


dw 

dz 

dw 

dz 

dv^ 

dw. 

dc 

db^ 

"db 

dS'^ 

do db 

~db 

, 

dc 

db' 

"'db 

dc 

dc 

db 

du 

dx 

du 

dx 

dv dy 

dv 

^y , 

dw 

dz 

dw 

dz 

_dw„ 

diiQ 

da 

dc 

dc 

da 

da dc 

dc 

da 

da 

dc 

dc 

da 

da 

dc 


.... (4) 


These are the three first integrals of the equations of motion 
already mentioned. If we replace the differential coefficients 
of w, V and w, taken with respect to a, h and c, by differential 
coefficients of the same quantities taken with respect to a?, y 
and and differential coefficients of Xj y and z taken with respect 
to (X, b and c, the first sides of equations (4) become 
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dll 

dy 


fdy dx 
dx) \db da 


dy dx 
da dh. 


77. 1 J .. -77- ) 




(dw dll' 
\dx dz 


fdv ^ 
\dz 

dx dz 
db da 


dy 

dx dz 
da db 


dz dy 
db da 


dz dy 
da db. 


fdu dv\ fdy dx dy dx\ fdv dw\ (dz dy dz dy 
\d.y dx) \dc db db dc)’^ \dz dy) \dc db db do. 


fdw 

\dx 


fdu dv\ fdy dx 
\dy dx) \dadG 

fdw 


du\ fdx dz dx dz 

dz) \do db db do. 

dy dx\ fdv dw\ fdz dy dz dy^ 

J \dz dy ) \da do do da. 


do da. 

du 
dz 


dx dz 
da do 


dx dz 
do da 


..(5). 


Having put the first sides of equations (4) under the form (5), 
we may solve the equations, regarding 

du dv dv dw dw du 
dy dx ^ dz dy* dx dz 

as the unknown quantities. For this purpose multiply equations 
(4) hy dzjdc, dzjda, dzjdb, and add; then the second and third 
unknown quantities will disappear. Again, multiply by dx/dc, 
dxjda, dxfdb, and add; then the third and first will disappear. 
Lastly, multiply by dyjdCj dyjda, dyjdb, and add; then the first 
and second will disappear. Putting for shortness 
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Consider the element of fluid which at first occupied the 
rectangular parallelepiped formed by planes drawn parallel to 
the coordinate planes through the points {a, &, c) and (a + da, 
c + dc). At the time t the element occupies a space 
bounded by six curved surfaces, which in the limit becomes an 
oblique-angled parallelepiped. The coordinates of the particle 
which at first was situated at the point (a, b, c) are x, y, 0 at the 
time t ; and the coordinates of the extremities of the three edges 


of the oblique-angled 
{x, y, z) are 

parallelepiped 

which meet in the point 

dx , 
-j- da, 
da 


dz ^ 

-f -7- aa : 

da 

x^^dh, 



x + ^ dc, 
dc 


dz f 

4 -y- (XC. 

dc 

Consequently, by a formula in analytical geometry, the volume 
of the element which at first was da db dc is R da db dc at the 


time t Hence if be the initial density, 


p 


.( 8 ). 


From the mode in which this equation has been obtained, it is 
evident that it can be no other than the equation of continuity 
expressed in terms of a, 6, c and t as independent variables, and 
integrated with respect to t 

The preceding equations are true independently of any par- 
ticular supposition respecting the motion. If the initial motion 
be such that u^da -h v^db + w^dc is an exact differential, and in 
particular if the motion begin from rest, we shall have 


du„ 

db 


da 


■ 0 , 


dc db ' da dc ' 


and since by (8) JR cannot vanish, it follows from (7) that at any 
time t 


du dv 
dy dx ' 


dv dw 


dw 

dx 


dll 

dz 


= 0 , 


ox udx + vdy + wdz is an exact differential. 
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Since any instant may be taken for the origin of the time, 
and t may be either negative or positive, it is evident that for 
a given portion of the fluid u doc v dy w dz cannot cease to 
be an exact differential if it is once such, and cannot become an 
exact differential, not having been such previously. 


Second Demonstration. The equations of motion in their 
usual form are 


1^- F 
pdx'~^ 


du du du du " 


^ dp ^ y. dv dv dv dv 

p dy dt dx dy dz 


^ dp _ ^ dw 
p dz dt 


dw dw 

• u—j V -j w 

ax dy 


dw 

dz 



Differentiating the first of these equations with respect to y and 
the second with respect to x^ subtracting, and observing that by 
hypothesis ^ is a function of p, and Xdx + Ydy + Zdz is an exact 
differential, we have 


^ cZ d d\ (du dv\ du du dv du 

jit dx dy ^ dz) \(iy dx) dy dx dy dy 


+ 


dw du du dv dv dv dw dv 
dy dz dx dx dx dy dx dz 


( 10 ). 


According to the notation before employed, 

d d d d 

dt dx dy dz 


means the same as BjDt Let 

dw dv , du dw ^ dv 



( 11 ); 


then the last six terms of (10) become, on adding and subtracting 
du dv"^ 
dz dz ’ 



~ would Rave ddne as well. 
dx ay 
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We thus get from (10), and the other two equations which would 
be formed in a similar manner from (9), 


jDg)"' du r dv rf (du dv\ " 

Dt dz^ dz^ \dx dy) ^ 

Deo' dv ,, dw fdv dw\ , 

dt dx^ dx^ \dy dz) ^ 

Deo" dw du , [dw du\ „ 

Dt dy^ dy^ \dz dxj ^ ^ 


( 12 ). 


Now the motion at any instant varying continuously from one 
point of the fluid to another, the coefficients of co\ cd', ad" on 
the second sides of equations (12) cannot become infinite. Sup- 
pose that when ^=0 either there is no motion, or the motion 
is such that udx + xdy 4- wdz is an exact differential. This may 
be the case either throughout the whole fluid mass or throughout 
a limited portion of it. Then o)', co", ad" vanish when = 0. Let 
i be a superior limit to the numerical values of the coefficients 
.of 0 )', ad\ ad" on the second sides of equations (12) from the time 0 
to the time t : then evidently ao\ ad\ ad" cannot increase faster 
than if they satisfied the equations 


Dad" r / f , n *1 

~j5r ~ ^ "b " + ^ ) 

Da> T { f I " I 

= iv (a> -f 4 Ct) ) K 
r I f y , rrf\ 

~~Dt ^ ^ ^ 


(13), 


instead of (12), vanishing in this case also when t = 0. By inte- 
grating equations (13), and determining the arbitrary constants 
by the conditions that a)\ ad' , ad" shall vanish when ^ = 0, we 
should find the general values of ad' ^ and ad" to be zero. 
We need not, however, take the trouble of integrating the 
equations ; for, putting for shortness 


/ , // , rtf (-\ 

G) 4 fit) -f CO = 12, 

•we get, by adding together the right and left-hand sides respect- 
ively of equations (13), 


Bt 


=m. 
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The integral of this equation is O = Ge^*] and since 12 = 0 when 
^ = 0, (7=0; therefore the general value of 12 is zero. But 12 
is the sum of the three quantities ay, ay", ay", which evidently 
cannot be negative, and therefore the general values of ay , ay \ ay" 
are each zero. Since, then, ay , ay' , ay" would have to be equal to 
zero, even if they satisfied equations (13), they must a fortiori be 
equal to zero in the actual case, since they satisfy equations (12), 
which proves the theorem enunciated. 

It is evident that it is for a given mass of fluid, not for the 
fluid occupying a given portion of space, that the proposition is 
true, since equations (12) contain the , differential coefficients 
Dco'jLt, &c. and not day jdt, &c. It is plain also that the same 
demonstration will apply to negative values of t. 


If the motion should either be produced at first, or modified 
during its course, by impulsive pressures applied to the surface 
of the fluid, which of course can only be the case when the fluid 
is incompressible, the proposition will still be true. In fact, the 
change of motion produced by impulsive pressures is merely the 
limit of the change of motion produced by finite pressures, when 
the intensity of the pressures is supposed to increase and the 
duration of their action to decrease indefinitely. The proposition 
may however be proved directly in the case of impulsive forces 
by using the equations of impulsive motion. If q be the impulsive 
pressure, the velocities just before, u, v, w the velocities 

just after impact, it is very easy to prove that the equations of 
impulsive motion are 




No forces appear in these equations, because finite forces disappear 
from equations of impulsive motion, and there are no forces which 
bear to finite forces, like gravity, acting all over the mass, the 
same relation that impulsive bear to finite pressures applied at 
the surface; and the impulsive pressures applied at the sur- 
face will appear, not in the general equations which hold good 
throughout the mass, but in the particular equations which have 
to be satisfied at the surface. The equations (14) are appli- 
cable to a heterogeneous, as well as to a homogeneous liquid. 
They must be combined with the equation of continuity of a 
liquid, (equation (6), p. 286 of the preceding volume.) In the 
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case under consideration, however, p is constant; and therefore 
from (14) 

(u — Uq) dx-h{v — Vq) — zUq) dz 

is an exact differential d{—qfp); and therefore if be 

zero, or if they be such that u^dx + 'o^dy + w^dz is an exact dif- 
ferential d^Qy udx + vdy + wdz will also be an exact differential 

^ ^Ip)- 

When udx + vdy + wdz is an exact differential dcj>y the expres- 
sion for dP obtained from equations (9) is immediately integrable, 
and we get 

w. 

supposing the arbitrary function of t introduced by integration 
to be included in (p. 

M. Cauchy’s proof of the theorem just considered does not 
seem to have attracted the attention which it deserves. It does 
not even appear to have been present to Poisson’s mind when 
he wrote his Traite de M^canique. The demonstration which 
Poisson has given* is in fact liable to serious objectionsf. Poisson 
indeed was not satisfied as to the generality of the theorem. It 
is not easy to understand the objections which he has raised J, 
which after all do not apply to M. Cauchy’s demonstration, in 
which no expansions are employed. As Poisson gives no hint 
where to find the '"examples” in which he says the theorem 
fails, if indeed he ever published them, we are left to conjecture. 
In speaking of the developments of w, Vy w in infinite series of 
exponentials or circular functions, suited to particular problems, 
by which all the equations of the problem are satisfied, he re- 
marks that one special character of such expansions is, not always 
to satisfy the equations which are deduced from those of motion 
by new differentiations. It js true that the equations which 
would apparently be obtained by differentiation would not always 
be satisfied; for the differential coefficients of the expanded 
functions cannot in general be obtained by direct differentiation, 
that is by differentiating under the sign of summation, but must 

* TraiU de MicaniquCy tom. ii.-p. 688 {2nd edition). 

t See Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. viii. p. 305. [Ante, Vol. i.p. 110.] 

Z TraiU de MScanique, tom. ii, p. 690. 
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be got from formulae applicable to the particular expansions^. 
Poisson appears to have met with some contradiction, from 
whence he concluded that the theorem was not universally true, 
the contradiction probably having arisen from his having dif- 
ferentiated under the sign of summation in a case in which it 
is not allowable to do so. 

It has been objected to the application of the theorem proved 
in this note to the case in which the motion begins from rest, 
that we are not at liberty to call udx -{- vdy + lodz an exact dif- 
ferential when Uy v, and w vanish with t, unless it be proved that 
if be the results obtained by dividing u, v, w by the 

lowest power of t occurring as a factor in u, v, w, and then putting 
t=^0, u^dx + v^dy + w^dz is an exact differential. Whether we call 
udx + vdy 4- wdz in all cases an exact differential when v and w 
vanish, is a matter of definition, although reasons might be as- 
signed which would induce us to allow of the application of the 
term in all such cases : the demonstration of the theorem is not 
at all affected. Indeed, in enunciating and demonstrating the 
theorem there is no occasion to employ the term exact differential 
at all. The theorem might have been enunciated as follows. 
If the three quantities dujdy — dvjdx^ &c. are numerically equal 
to zero when ^ = 0, they will remain numerically equal to zero 
throughout the motion. This theorem having been established, 
it follows as a result that when u, v, and w vanish with t, 
u^dx + vffy-^'Wffz is an exact differential. 

The theorem has been shewn to be a rigorous consequence 
of the hypothesis of the absence of all tangential force in fluids 
in motion. It now becomes a question, How far is the theorem 
practically true, or nearly true ; or in what cases would it lead 
to results altogether at variance with observation ? 

As a general rule it may be answered that the theorem will 
lead to results nearly agreeing with observation when the motion 
of the particles which are moving is continually beginning from 
rest, or nearly from rest, or is as good as if it were continually 
beginning from rest ; while the theorem will practically fail when 
the velocity of a given particle, or rather its velocity relatively 

* See a paper “On the Critical Values of the sums of Periodic Series,” Cambridge 
Fliilosoj^hical Transactions^ Vol. viii. Part 5. [Ante, Yol. i. p. 236.] 
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to other particles, takes place for a long continuance in one 
direction. 

Thus, when a wave of sound is propagated through air, a new 
set of particles is continually coming into motion ; or the motion, 
considered with reference to the individual particles, is continually 
beginning from rest. When a wave is propagated along the 
surface of water, although the motion of the water at a distance 
from the wave is not mathematically zero, it is insensible, so that 
the set of particles which have got any sensible motion is con- 
tinually changing. When a series of waves of sound is propa- 
gated in air, as for example the series of waves coming from 
a musical instrument, or when a series of waves is propagated 
along the surface of water, it is true that the motion is not 
continually beginning from rest, but it is as good as if it were 
continually beginning from rest. For if at any instant the dis- 
turbing cause were to cease for a little, and then go on again, 
the particles would be reduced to rest, or nearly to rest, when 
the first series of waves had passed over them, and they would 
begin to move afresh when the second series reached them. Again, 
in the case of the simultaneous small oscillations of solids and 
fiuids, when the forward and backward oscillations are alike, equal 
velocities in opposite directions are continually impressed on the 
particles at intervals of time separated by half the time of a com- 
plete oscillation. In such cases the theorem would generally lead 
to results agreeing nearly with observation. 

If however water coming from a reservoir where it was sen- 
sibly at rest were to flow down a long canal, or through a long 
pipe, the tendency of friction being always the same way, the 
motion would soon altogether differ from one for which 
udx-]rvdy-^wdz was an exact differential. The same would 
be the case when a solid moves continually onwards in a fluid. 
Even in the case of an oscillating solid, when the forward and 
backward oscillations are not similar, as for example when a 
cone oscillates in the direction of its axis, it may be con- 
ceived that the tendency of friction to alter the motion of 
the fluid in the forward oscillation may not be compensated in 
the backward oscillation; so that, even if the internal friction 
be very small, the motion of the fluid after several oscillations 
may differ widely from what it would have been had there been 
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absolutely no fiiction. I do not expect that there would be this 
wide diffeiencOj but still the actual motion, would probably not 
agree so well with the theoretical, as in those cases in which 
the forward and backward oscillations are alike. By the theo- 
retical motion is of course meant that which would be obtained 
from the common theory, in which friction is not taken into 
account. 

It appears from experiments on pendulums that the effect 
of the intcinal friction in air and other gases is greater than 
might have been atiticipated. In Dubuat’s experiments on spheres 
oscillating in air the spheres were large, and the alteration in 
the time of oscillation due to the resistance of the air, as de- 
termined by his experiments, agrees very nearly with the result 
obtained from the common theory. Other philosophers, however, 
having operated on smaller spheres, have found a considerable 
discrepancy, whi<;h is so much the greater as the sphere employed 
is smaller. It appears, 'moreover, from the experiments of Colonel 
bal)inc, that the resistance depends materially upon the nature 
of the gas. Tlnm it is much greater, in proportion to the density, 
in hydrogen than in air. 


Note referred to at p. 37. 


[It may be noticcul that two of Helmholtz’s fundamental pro- 
positions respc'cting vortex motion^ follow immediately from 
(Jaucliy’s init'graJs ; or railuu', two propositions the same as those 
of Helmholtz merely generalized so as to include elastic fluids 
follow from Cauchy’s etpiations similarly generalized. 

On substituting in (7) for li the expression given by (8), and 
introducing the notation of angular velocities, as in (11), equa- 
tions (7) become 
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p 

^dx 
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dh 

p. 
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dz „ 


(a). 


* Crellis’n Journal, Vol. ia*. p, 20. 
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We see at once from these equations that if 
da _db _ do 

7 — 7 / nt * • • • 

^0 (Oq 0>o 


then 


dx _^dy __ 

— 7 — 7i — n7 

6) G) 6) 


(C), 


but (6) are the differential equations of the system of vortex lines 
at the time 0, and (c), as being of the form 
dx _dy 

are the differential equations of the loci of the particles at the 
time t which at the time 0 formed the vortex lines respectively. 
But when we further take account of the values of P, Q, P, as 
exhibited in (c), we see that (c) are also the differential equations 
of the system of vortex lines at the time t Therefore the same 
loci of particles which at one moment are vortex lines remain 
vortex lines throughout the motion. 

Let [Iq be the resultant angular velocity at the time 0 of a 
particle P^ which at the time t is at P, and has fi for its angular 
velocity; let ds^ drawn from P^ be an element of the vortex lino 
at time 0 passing through P^, and ds the element of the vortex 
3^1ine passing through P at the time t which consists of the same 
set of particles. Then each member of equations (h) is (xpial 
to dsJQ>^, and each member of equations (c) equal to (P/f2. Ilenco 
we get from any one of equations (a) 

pds __ p,ds, 

a 12, • 

Let^, be the area of a perpendicular section, at P„ of a vortex 
thread containing the vortex line passing through P, at the time 0, 
a vortex thread meaning the portion of fluid contained within 
an elementary tube made up of vortex lines ; then by what pre- 
cedes the same set of particles will at the time t constitute, a 
vortex thread passing through P; let ^4 be a perpendicular section 
of it passing through P at the time t, and draw two other per- 
pendicular sections passing respectively through the other ex- 
tremities of the elements ds^ and ds. Then if we suppose, as 
we are at liberty to do, that the linear dimensions of arcs 
indefinitely small compared with the length ds^, we see at oru'c 
that the elements of volume comprised between the tube arul 
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the pair of sections at the time 0 and at the time t respectively 
contain ultimately the same particles, and therefore 

pj\.cls 

whence vQ.il 

or the angular velocity of any given particle varies inversely 
as the area of a perpendicular section through it of the vortex 
thread to wliich it belongs, and that, whether the fluid be incom- 
pressible or elastic. 

When these results are deduced from Cauchy’s integrals, 
the state of the fluid at any time is compared directly with its 
state at any otlier time ; in Helmholtz’s method the state at 
the time t is compared with the state at the time and 

so on step by step. 


A remaining proposition of Helmholtz’s, that along a vortex 
line the angular velocity varies at any given time inversely as 
tlu^ perpendicular section of the vortex thread, has no immediate 
rehition to (JaTiehy’s integrals, inasmuch as it relates to a com- 
])a.ris()n of the state of the fluid at different points at Iho same 
moment. It may however be convenient to the reader that the 
(Uanonstration, which is very brief, sliould be reproduced here. 


Wt‘ liave at once', from (II) 

a,nd conso([uenUy 


do,' 

do," 

' do,'" 

dx 

■h J 
dij 
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lluid. This e(}ua.tion gives 
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r ^ 
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a/'<hdx 



wdmrc tln^ doubh' iidi‘gTal.s ('xtcnid oven* iln^ suria.ee of the spacTi 
in (piestion. d'he latter e([ua.tion again becomes by a well-known 
transformation 

[j £2 

where eW is an element of the surface of the ^ 

4 


H. II. 
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angle between the instantaneous axis and the normal to the 
surface drawn outwards. 

Let now the space considered be the portion of a vortex thread 
comprised between any two perpendicular sections, of which let 
A and A' denote the areas. All along the side of the tube 6 = 90", 
and at the two ends 0 = 180" and = 0", respectively, and therefore 
if fl' denotes the angular velocity at the second extremity of the 
portion of the vortex thread considered 

€IA=CIA\ 


which proves the theorem.] 



[From the PliilosophiQal Magazine, YoL xxxiii., p. 349 (^Movemher, 1848.)] 


On a difficulty in the Theory of Sound. 

The theoretical determination of the velocity of sound has 
recently been the occasion of a discussion between Professor 
Challis and the Astronomer Royal. It is not my intention to 
enter into the controversy, but merely to consider a very re- 
markable difHculty which Professor Challis has noticed in con- 
nexion with a known first integral of the accurate equations of 
motion for the case of plane waves. 

The difficulty alluded to is to be found at page 496 of the 
preceding volume of this Magazine*. In what follows I shall use 
Professor Challis's notation. 

* [The following quotation will suffice to put the reader in possession of the 
apparent contradiction discovered by Professor Challis. It should be stated that 
the investigation relates to plane waves, propagated in the direction of z, and that 
the pressure is supposed to vary as the density. 

“ The function / being quite arbitrary, we may give it a particular form. Let, 
therefore, 

. Stt , . ^ , 

w —m sin ~ {z~ [a + w] f}. 

A 

This equation shows that at any time q we shall have u* = 0 at points on the axis 
of z, for which 

v\ 

or . 

At the same lime w will have the value =fcm at point.s of the axis for which 


or 


7l\ ^ X 

z~ati+ + ^ . 
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Witliout entering into the consideration of the mode in which 
Poisson obtained the particular integral 

q^(j=f[ 2 ;— (a + w) t} (1), 

it may easily be shown, by actual differentiation and substitution, 
that the integral does satisfy our equations. The function / being 
arbitrar}^ we°may assign to it any form we please, as representing 
a particular possible motion, and may employ the result, so long as 
'>10 step tacitly assumed in the course of our reasoning fails. The 
interpretation of the integral (1) will be rendered more easy by 
the consideration of a curve. In Fig. 1 let oz be the axis of 
and let the ordinate of the curve represent the values of iv for 
i = 0. The equation (1) merely asserts that whatever value the 


Fig. 1. 




velocity w may have at any particular point when t = 0, the same 
value will it have at the time if at a point in advance of the former 
by the space {a + w)t Take any point P in the curve of Fig. 1, 
and from it draw, in the positive direction, the right line PP' 
parallel to the axis of z, and equal to {a -}- w) t The locus of all the 
points P will he the velocity-curve for the time t. This curve is 
represented in Fig. 2, except tliat the displacement at common 
to all points of the original curve is omitted, in order that tlie 
modification in the form of the curve may be more easily perceived. 
This comes to the same thing as drawing PP' equal to tut instead 
of (a 4- w) t Of course in this way P' will lie on the positive or 
negative side of P, according as P lies above or below the axis of 
It is evident that in the neighbourhood of the points a, c the curve 
becomes more and more steep as t increases, while in the neigh- 

Here it is observable that no relation exists between tlxc points of no velocity 
and the points of maximum velocity. As m, and X are arbitrary constants, wo 
may even have 



in which case the points of no velocity are also points of maximum velocity,”] 
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bourliood of tlie points o, h, z its inclination becomes more and 
more gentle. 

The same result may easily be obtained analytically. In 
Fig. 1, take two points, infinitely close to each other, whose 
abscisscc are and z-\-dz\ the ordinates will be w and 


. dw 7 
— j- dz. 
dz 


After the time t these same ordinates will belong to points whose 
abscissae will have become (in Fig. 2) z + wt and 


z dz {w dz^ t. 


Hence the horizontal distance between the points, which was dz, 
will have become 



and therefore the tangent of the inclination, which was dwfdz, will 
have become 

dw 


dz 


- dio , 
dz 


(A). 


At those points of the original curve at which the tangent is 
horizontal, dwjdz — 0, and therefore the tangent will constantly 
remain horizontal at the corresponding points of the altered curve. 
For the points for which dwjdz is positive, the denominator of the 
expression (A) increases with t, and therefore the inclination of 
the curve continually decreases. But when dwjdz is negative, 
the denominator of (A) decreases as t increases, so that the curve 
becomes steeper and steeper. At last, for a sufficiently largo 
value of t, the denominator of (A) becomes infinite for some value 
of Now the very formation of the differential equations of 
motion with which we start, tacitly supposes that we have to deal 
with finite and continuous functions; and therefore in the case 
under consideration we must not, without limitation, push our 
results beyond the least value of t which renders (A) infinite. 
This value is evidently the reciprocal, taken positively, of the 
greatest negative value of dwjdz ; w here, as in the whole of this 
paragraph, denoting the velocity when = 0. 
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By the terra continuous function^ I here understand a function 
whose value .does not alter per saltum, and not (as the term 
is sometimes used) a function which preserves the same alge- 
braical expression. Indeed, it seems to me to be of the utmost 
importance, in considering the application of partial differential 
equations to physical, and even to geometrical problems, to con- 
template functions apart from all idea of algebraical expression. 

In the example considered by Professor Challis, 

w~msm [z — (a + w) t], 

A 

where m may be supposed positive ; and wo get by differentiating 
and putting if = 0, 

dw ^Trm ^TTZ 

dz X X 

the greatest negative value of which is — ^TrmjX ; so that the 
greatest value of t for which we are at liberty to use our results 
without limitation is-X/27rm, whereas the contradiction arrived at 
by Professor Challis is obtained by extending the result to a larger 
value of namely X/4m. 

Of course, after the instant at which the expression (A) be- 
comes infinite, some motion or other will go on, and we might 
wish to know what the nature of that motion was. Perhaps the 
most natural supposition to make for trial is, that a surface of 
discontinuity is formed, in passing across which there is an abrupt 
change of density and velocity. The existence of such a surface 
will presently be shown to be possible^, on the two suppositions 
that the pressure is equal in all directions about the same point, 
and that it varies as the density. I have however convinced 
myself, by a train of reasoning which I do not think it worth while 
to give, inasmuch as the result is merely negative, that even on 
the supposition of the existence of a surface of discontinuity, it is 
not possible to satisfy all the conditions of the problem by means 
of a single function of the form f{z — {a + w)t}. Apparently, 
something like reflexion must take place. Be that as it may, it 
is evident that the change which now takes place in the nature 
of the motion, beginning with the particle (or rather plane of 
particles) for which (A) first becomes infinite, cannot influence a 

* [Not so: see the substituted paragraph at the end.] 
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particle at a finite distance from the former until after the expi- 
ration of a finite time. Consequently even after the change in 
the nature of the motion, our original expressions are applicable, 
at least for a certain time, to a certain portion of the fluid. It 
was for this reason that I inserted the words '' without limitation,'’ 
in saying that we are not at liberty to use our original results 
without limitation beyond a certain value of t The full discussion 
of the motion which would take place after the change above 
alluded to, if possible at all, would probably require more pains 
than the result would be worth. 

[So long as the motion is continuous, and none of the diffe- 
rential coefficients involved become infinite, the two principles 
of the conservation of mass and what may be called the conserva- 
tion of momentum, applied to each infinitesimal slice of the fluid, 
are not only necessary but also sufficient for the complete determi- 
nation of the motion, the functional relation existing between the 
pressure and density being of course supposed known. Hence any 
other principle known to be true, such for example as that of the 
conservation of energy, must be virtually contained in the former. 
It was accordingly a not unnatural mistake to make to suppose 
that in the limit, when we imagine the motion to become dis- 
continuous, the same two principles of conservation of mass and 
of momentum applied to each infinitesimal slice of the fluid should 
still be sufficient, even though one such slice might contain a 
surface of discontinuity. It was however pointed out to me by 
Sir William Thomson, and afterwards independently by Lord 
Kayleigh, that the discontinuous motion supposed above involves 
a violation of the principle of the conservation of energy. In fact, 
the equation of energy, applied to the fluid in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the surface of discontinuity, and combined with 
the two equations deduced from the two principles first mentioned, 
leads in the case ofjp oc p to 

2pp'logp/p=p^-p'\ 

where p, p' are the densities at the two sides of the supposed 
surface of discontinuity ; but this equation has no real root except 

p=p.] 



[From tlie Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society^ 
Vol. Till. p. 642.] 


On the Fohma-Tion of the Central Spot of Newton's 
Eings beyond the Critical Angle. 

[Head Beoemher 11, 1848.] 

When Newton’s Eings are formed between the under surface 
of a prism and the upper surface of a lens, or of another prism 
with a slightly convex face, there is no difficulty in increasing the 
angle of incidence on the under surface of the first prism till it 
exceeds the critical angle. On viewing the rings formed in this 
manner, it is found that they disappear on passing the critical 
angle, but that the central black spot remains. The most obvious 
way of accounting for the formation of the spot under these cir- 
cumstances is, perhaps, to suppose that the forces which the 
material particles exert on the ether extend to a small, but sen- 
sible distance from the surface of a refracting medium ; so that in 
the case under consideration the two pieces of glass are, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the point of contact, as good as a 
single uninterrupted medium, and therefore no reflection takes 
place at the surfaces. This mode of explanation is however liable 
to one serious objection. So long as the angle of incidence falls 
short of the critical angle, the central spot is perfectly explained, 
along with the rest of the system of which it forms a part, by 
ordinary reflection and refraction. As the angle of incidence 
gradually increases, passing through the critical angle, the ap- 
pearance of the central spot changes gradually, and but slightly. 
To account then for the existence of this spot by ordinary re- 
flection and refraction so long as the angle of incidence falls short 
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of the critical angle, but bj the finite extent of the sphere of 
action of the molecular forces when the angle of incidence exceeds 
the critical angle, would be to give a discontinuous explanation to 
a continuous phenomenon. If we adopt the latter mode of expla- 
nation in the one case we must adopt it in the other, and thus 
separate the theory of the central spot from that of the rings, 
which to all appearance belong to the same system ; although the 
admitted theory of the rings fully accounts likewise for the exist- 
ence of the spot, and not only for its existence, but also for 
some remarkable modifications which it undergoes in certain cir- 
cumstances*. 

Accordingly the existence of the central spot beyond the criti- 
cal angle has been attributed by Dr Lloyd, without hesitation, to 
the disturbance in the second medium which takes the place of 
that which, when the angle of incidence is less than the critical 
angle, constitutes the refracted light*]'. The expression for the in- 
tensity of the light, whether reflected or transmitted, has not how- 
ever been hitherto given, so far as I am aware. The object of the 
present paper is to supply this deficiency. 

In explaining on dynamical principles the total internal reflec- 
tion of light, mathematicians have been led to an expression for 
the disturbance in the second medium involving an exponential, 
which contains in its index the perpendicular distance of the point 
considered from the surface. It follows from this expression that 
the disturbance is insensible at the distance of a small multiple of 
the length of a wave from the surface. This circumstance is all that 
need be attended to, so far as the refracted light is concerned, in 
explaining total internal reflection ; but in considering the theory 
of the central spot in Newton’s Rings, it is precisely the super- 
ficial disturbance just mentioned that must be taken into account. 
In the present paper I have not adopted any special dynamical 
theory : I have preferred deducing my results from Fresners for- 
mulae for the intensities of reflected and refracted polarized light, 
which in the case considered became imaginary, interpreting these 
imaginary expressions, as has been done by Professor O’Brien J, 

* I allude especially to the phenomena described by Mr Airy in a paper printed 
in the fourth volume of the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions^ p. 409. 

t Report 'on the present state of Physical Optics. Eeports of the British 
Association, Vol. iii. p. 310. 

J Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, YoL viii. p. 20. 
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in the way in which general dynamical considerations show that 
they ought to he interpreted. 

By means of these expressions, it is easy to calculate the in- 
tensity of the central spot. I have only considered the case in 
which the first and third media are of the same nature : the 
more general case does not seem to be of any particular interest. 
Some conclusions follow from the expression for the intensity, 
relative to a slight tinge of colour about the edge of the spot, 
and to a difference in the size of the spot according as it is seen by 
light polarized in, or by light polarized perpendicularly to the plane 
of incidence, which agree with experiment. 


1. Let a plane wave of light be incident, either externally or 
internally, on the surface of an ordinary refracting medium, sup- 
pose glass. Eegard the surface as plane, and take it for tlie plane 
xy ; and refer the media to the rectangular axes of x^ z, the 
positive part of the last being situated in the second medium, 
or that into which the refraction takes place. Let I, m, n be the 
cosines of the angles at which the normal to the incident wave, 
measured in the direction of propagation, is inclined to the 
axes ; so that m == 0 if we take, as we are at liberty to do, 
the axis of y parallel to the trace of the incident wave on the 
reflecting surface. Let F*, F' denote the incident, reflected, 
and refracted vibrations, estimated either by displacements or 
by velocities, it does not signify which ; and let a, a,, a' denote 
the coefliicients of vibration. Then we have the following possible 
system of vibrations : 


F = a cos^ {vt — lx — nz)j 
K 

V, = a, cos “ {vt — + nz), V (A). 

K 

V' = a' cos “ {v't — Vx — n^z)^ 

A 


In these expressions v are the velocities of propagation, and 
A' the lengths of wave, in the first and second media; so 
that V, v', and the velocity of propagation in vacuum, .are propor- 
tional to A, V, and the length of wave in vacuum : I is the sine, 
and n the cosine of the angle of incidence, V the sine, and n' the 
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cosine of the angle of refraction, these quantities being connected 
by the equations 

( 1 ). 

2. The system of vibrations (A) is supposed to satisfy certain 
linear differential equations of motion belonging to the two media, 
and likewise certain linear equations of condition at the surface of 
separation, for which 2 ; = 0. These equations lead to certain 
relations between a, and a, by virtue of which the ratios' 
of and a to a are certain functions of I, v, and v', and it 
might be also of A. The equations, being satisfied identically, 
will continue to be satisfied when V becomes greater than 1, and 
consequently n' imaginary, which may happen, provided v > 
but the interpretation before given to the equations (A) and 
(1) fails. 

When n becomes imaginary, and equal to v v being 

equal to z instead of appearing under a circular func- 

tion in the third of equations (A), appears in one of the expo- 
nentials U being equal to 27r/V. By changing the sign of 

\/(“- 1) we should get a second system of equations (A), satisfying, 
like the first system, all the equations of the problem ; and we 
should get two new systems by writing + for vt By com- 
bining these four systems by addition and subtraction, which is 
allowable on account of the linearity of our equations, we should 
be able to get rid of the imaginary quantities, and likewise of the 
exponential which does not correspond to the problem, 

inasmuch as it relates to a disturbance which increases inde- 
finitely in going from the surface of separation into the second 
medium, and which could only be produced by a disturbing 
cause existing in the second medium, whereas none such is sup- 
posed to exist, 

3. The analytical process will be a good deal simplified by 

replacing the expressions (A) by the following symbolical ex- 
pressions for the disturbance, where Jc is put for 27r/X, so that 
lev = k'v ; __ 

pr 
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In these expressions, if each exponential of the form be re- 

placed by cos Ph- A,/(-~ l) sinP, the real part of the .expressions 
will agree with (A), and therefore will satisfy the equations of the 
problem. The coefficients of a/(““ 1) in the imaginary part will be 
derived from the real part by writing t-\-\/4<v for j 5, and therefore 
will form a system satisfying the same equations, since the form of 
these equations is supposed in no way to depend on the origin of 
the time ; and since the equations are linear they will be satisfied 
by the complete expressions (B). 

Suppose now 1! to become greater than 1, so that n' becomes 
± V V(-” !)• Whichever sign w’-e take, the real and imaginary 
parts of the expressions (B), which must separately satisfy the 
equations of motion and the equations of condition, will represent 
two possible systems of waves ; but the upper sign does not corre- 
spond to the problem, for the reason already mentioned, so that we 
must use the lower sign. At the same time that n' becomes 
1), let a, a' become 

respectively: 

then we have the symbolical system 

[ (C), 

of which the real part 

F = p cos {/c {vt — lx — nz) — 0}, 1 

F, = p, cos {k (vt — lx + nz) — i (D) 

7'= p'e-j^'vz cos {¥ {vt - I'x) - e;], J 

forms the system required. 

As I shall frequently have occasion to allude to a disturbance 
of the kind expressed by the last of equations (D), it will be con- 
venient to have a name for it, and I shall accordingly call it a 
superficial undulation, 

4. The interpretation of our results is not yet complete, inas- 
much as it remains to consider what is meant by F'. When the 
vibrations are perpendicular to the plane of incidence there is no 
difficulty. In this case, whether the angle of incidence be greater 
or less than the critical angle, V' denotes a displacement, or 
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else a velocity, perpendicular to the plane of incidence. When 
the vibrations are in the plane of incidence, and the angle of 
incidence is less than the critical angle, V' denotes a displacement 
or velocity in the direction of a line lying in the plane and 
inclined at angles TT — iV ~ (Jtt - i') to the axes of x, z, i' being 
the angle of refraction. But when the angle of incidence 
exceeds the critical angle there is no such thing as an angle of 
refraction, and the preceding interpretation fails. Instead there- 
fore of considering the whole vibration consider its resolved 
parts y/, in the direction of the axes of z. Then when the 
angle of incidence is less than the critical angle, we have 

F;=-7^T'--cos^^ F; F = rF = siny. F, 

F being given by (A), and being reckoned positive in that direc- 
tion which makes an acute angle with the positive part of the 
axis of z. When the angle of incidence exceeds the critical angle, 
we must first replace the coefficient of F in namely — n, by 
V ^ “1, and then, retaining v for the coefiScient, add ^tt to the 
phase, according to what was explained in the preceding article. 

Hence, when the vibrations take place in the plane of inci- 
dence, and the angle of incidence exceeds the critical angle, F' 
in (D) must be interpreted to mean an expression from which the 
vibrations in the directions of x^ z may be obtained by multiplying 
by v\ V respectively, and increasing the phase in the former case 
by \ir. Consequently, so far as depends on the third of equations 
(D), the particles of ether in the second medium describe small 
ellipses lying in the plane of incidence, the semi-axes of the 
ellipses being in the directions of x, z, and being proportional to 
v\ l\ and the direction of revolution being the same as that in 
which the incident ray would have to revolve in order to diminish 
the angle of incidence. 

Although the elliptic paths of the particles lie in the plane of 
incidence, that does not prevent the superficial vibration just con- 
sidered from being of the nature of transversal vibrations. For it 
is easy to see that the equation 

dx dz 

is satisfied ; and this equation expresses the condition that there 
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is no change of density, which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of transversal vibrations. 

5. When the vibrations of the incident light take place in the 
plane of incidence, it appears from investigation that the equa- 
tions of condition relative to the surface of separation of the two 
media cannot be satisfied by means of a system of incident, re- 
flected and refracted waves, in which the vibrations are trans- 
versal. If the media be capable of transmitting normal vibrations 
with velocities comparable with those of transversal vibrations, 
there will be produced, in addition to the waves already men- 
tioned, a series of reflected and a series of refracted waves in 
which the vibrations are normal, provided the angle of incidence 
be less than either of the two critical angles corresponding to the 
reflected and refracted normal vibrations respectively. It has 
been shown however by Green, in a most satisfactory manner, that 
it is necessary to suppose the velocities of propagation of normal 
vibrations to be incomparably greater than those of transversal 
vibrations, which comes to the same thing as regarding the ether 
as sensibly incompressible ; so that the two critical angles men- 
tioned above must be considered evanescent*. Consequently the 
reflected and refracted normal waves are replaced by undulations 
of the kind which I have called superficial. Now the existence of 
these superficial undulations does not affect the interpretation 
which has been given to the expressions (A) when the angle of 
incidence becomes greater than the critical angle corresponding to 
the refracted transversal wave ; in fact, so far as regards that 
interpretation, it is immaterial whether the expressions (A) satisfy 
the linear equations of motion and condition alone, or in con- 
junction with other terms referring to the normal waves, or 
rather to the superficial undulations which are their represen- 
tatives. The expressions (D) however Avill not represent the 
whole of the disturbance in the two media, but only that part 
of it which relates to the transversal waves, and to the superficial 
undulation which is the representative of the refracted tranversal 
wave. 


6. Suppose now that in the expressions (A) n becomes imagi- 
nary, n' remaining real, or that n and n' both become imaginary. 


Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. vii. p. 2. 
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The former case occurs in the theory of Newton’s Rings when 
the angle of incidence on the surface of the second medium be- 
comes greater than the critical angle,, and we are considering the 
superficial undulation incident on the third medium : the latter 
case would occur if the third medium as well as the second were of 
lower refractive power than the first, and the angle of incidence on 
the surface of the second were greater than either of the critical 
angles corresponding to refraction out of the first into the second, 
or out of the first into the third. Consider the case in which n 
becomes imaginary, n remaining real ; and let — 1) = ^. Then 
it may be shown as before that Ave must put 1), and not 

V 1), for n ; and using p, 6 in the same sense as before, we get 
the symbolical system, 

17 ’ = ^ -1 ^ ^-Icvz ^ -1 \ 

F \ (E), 

to Avhich corresponds the real system 

V — cos [h {yt — Z.r) — "j 

17 = p^^icvz cos [k (yt - lx) - 6], I (F). 

F' =p'cos \]c (y't—l'x—nz)~‘6'],\ 

When the vibrations take place in the plane of incidence, 
F and in these expressions must be interpreted in the same 
way as before. As far as regards the incident and reflected super- 
ficial undulations, the particles of ether in the first medium Avill 
describe small ellipses lying in the plane of incidence. The ellipses 
will be similar and similarly situated in the two cases ; but the 
direction of revolution will be in the case of the incident undula- 
tion the same as that in which the refracted ray would have to 
turn in order to diminish the angle of refraction, whereas in the 
reflected undulation it will be the opposite. 

It is unnecessary to write down the formulae which apply to 
the case in which n and 'i'l both become imaginary. 

7. If Ave choose to employ real expressions, such as (D) and 
(F), we have this general rule. When any one of the undula- 
tions, incident, reflected, or refracted, becomes superficial, remove 
2 : from under the circular function, and insert the exponential 
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^I'vz^ 0 ;^ acTortlin^ Jis tlie iiicidont, roiloetcd, or re- 

fracted iinchilatioTi is coiisitU^rod. At the sa.nu‘ time put the 
coefficients, which hccoiuc ima^hiary, undt‘r t he i‘onu 

p [cos i V (”" 0 

the double sign correspoudiug to the suhstituiieu of 

± z; V ( ““ 0> ± 2"' J (”“ 0 

retain the modidus p for cji<dfiei(‘ut, and subtract 0 from the 
phase. 

It will however be far more convenitmt to (nu]>h»y >syniholical 
expressions sucli as (li). These expn‘.ssioiiS will nutudu applicable 
without any change when 11 or n bec(nm‘s imaginary : it will only 
be necessary to observe to take 

± 1 / a/ ( ^ A ( “”• 1 ) 

with the negative sign. If wt', had eho.scm i«> tnnploy tlu^ expr(\s- 
sions (B) with the opposit(‘ sign in tine index, which would liav(‘, 
done equally well, it would tlum have lH‘en lunnsssary to take the 
positive sign. 

8. We arc now preparcHl to enter on the regular cahnilation of 
the intensity of the central spot ; but befnn* doings so it. will bo 
proper to consider how far we arc jusiitied in omitting the 
consideration of thi‘ HUperfteial undidatious whiidi, wlnm tln^ vibra- 
tions are in tin* plntie <«f incitUnitHgare tin* reproju'idat ives of normal 
vibrations. These nialnlaittuis may conveniently be eallinl uonnal 
supcrjimtl miduhitwHH^ to distinguish them from the snpcudie.ial 
undulations expresseil by tlie thinl of equations (I)), <»r tin*, first 
and second of e(piations (Fj, which may he ealletl irtfusvcrmL 
The former name lanvever might, witlnttil, warning, he ealeulahal 
to carry a false* impn'.ssinn ; fur tin* nndidatioim spekem of arts not 
propagahh by way of ccmh*nsatinn ami rarofaetion; the disturb- 
ance is in fact precisely till* Hame as that wliii'h exists ni*a,r the 
surface of dcaqi watca* when a serie*H of oseillatory wnv(*s is propa- 
gated along it, although the emmeofthi.^ propagation i.s i*xti*eniely 
different in the two 

Nowin the onlinnry tliemy of KtAvtoids llings, no account is 
taken of tlie normiil .superficial undiilationH wliich may he sup- 
posed to exist; and the result, ho ohiiiiniH! from theory agrees veiy 
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well with observation. When the angle of incidence passes through 
the critical angle, although a material change takes place in the 
nature of the refracted transversal undulation, no such change 
takes place in the case of the normal superficial undulations: the 
critical angle is in fact* nothing particular as regards these undu- 
lations. Consequently, we should expect the result obtained from 
theory when the normal superficial undulations are left out of con- 
sideration to agree as well with experiment beyond the critical 
angle as within it. 

9. It is however one thing to show why we are justified in 
expecting a near accordance between the simplified theory and 
experiment, beyond the critical angle, in consequence of the 
observed accordance within that angle ; it is another thing to show 
why a near accordance ought to be expected both in the one case 
and in the other. The following considerations will show that the 
effect of the normal superficial undulations on the observed 
phenomena is most probably very slight. 

At the point of contact of the first and third media, the reflec- 
tion and refraction will take place as if the second medium were 
removed, so that the first and third were in contact throughout. 
Now Fresnel’s expressions satisfy the condition of giving the same 
intensity for the reflected and refracted light whether we suppose 
the refraction to take place directly out of the first medium into 
the third, or take into account the infinite number of reflections 
which take place when the second medium is interposed, and then 
suppose the thickness of the interposed medium to vanish. Conse- 
quently the expression we shall obtain for the intensity by neg- 
lecting the normal superficial undulations will be strictly correct 
for the point of contact, Fresnel’s expressions being supposed cor- 
rect, and of course will be sensibly correct for some distance round 
that point. Again, the expression for the refracted normal su- 
perficial undulation will contain in the index of the exponential 
— hlz, in place of —kj — j v'”) z, which occurs in the expres- 
sion for the refracted transversal supeificial undulation; and there- 
fore the former kind of undulation will decrease much more rapidly, 
in receding from the surface, than the latter, so that the effect 
of the former will be insensible at a distance from the point of 
contact at which the effect of the latter is still important. If we 
cembine these two considerations, we can hardly suppose the 
S. Ii. 5 
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effect of the normal superficial undulations at intermediate points 
to be of any material importance. 

10. The phenomenon of Newton's Ewings is the only one in 
which I see at present any chance of rendering these undulations 
sensible in experiment : for the only way in which I can conceive 
them to be rendered sensible is, by their again producing trans- 
versal vibrations; and in consequence of the rapid diminution of 
the disturbance on receding from the surface, this can only happen 
when there exists a second reflecting surface in close proximity 
with the first. It is not my intention to pursue the subject further 
at present, but merely to do for angles of incidence greater than 
the critical angle what has long ago been done for smaller angles, 
in which case light is refracted in the ordinary way. Before quitting 
the subject however I would observe that, for the reasons already 
mentioned, the near accordance of observation with the expression 
for the intensity obtained when the normal superficial undula- 
tions ai'C not taken into consideration cannot be regarded as any 
valid argument against the existence of such undulations. 

11. Let Newton’s Kings be formed between a prism and a 
lens, or a second prism, of the same kind of glass. Suppose the 
incident light polarized, either in the plane of incidence, or in a 
plane perpendicular to the plane of incidence. Let the coefficient 
of vibration in the incident light be taken for unity; and, accord- 
ing to the' notation employed in Airy’s Tract, let the coefficient be 
multiplied by h for reflection and by c for refraction when light 
passes from glass into air, and by e for reflection and f for refrac- 
tion when light passes from air into glass. In the case contem- 
plated 6, c, e,f become imaginary, but that will be taken into ac- 
count further on. Then the incident vibration will be represented 
symbolically by 

Jc {vt- Ix-nz) VrTx 

according to the notation already employed; and the reflected and 
refracted vibrations will be represented by 

J (“ui — foj +712) V - 1 

qq - Wz ^7c iv't - I'x) V - 1 

Consider a point at which the distance of the pieces of glass is 
I); and, as in the usual investigation, regard the plate of air about 
that point as bounded by parallel planes. When the superficial 
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undulation represented by the last of the preceding expressions is 
incident on the second surface, the coefficient of vibration will be- 
come cq, q being put for shortness in place of and the re- 

flected and refracted vibrations will be represented by 


cqee^^'^ - z'ic) V ~ i ^ 


cqfe^^ (^5^ - - nz)'^ - 1 j 

z being now measured from the lower surface. It is evident that 
each time that the undulation passes from one surface to the other 
the coefficient of vibration will be multiplied by q, while the phase 
will remain the same. Taking account of the infinite series of 
reflections, Ave get for the symbolical expression for the reflected 
vibration 


{h -f cefq^ (1 -f gY + 

Summing the geometric series, we get for the coefficient of the 
exponential 


Now it follows from Fresnel’s expressions that 
5 = - c/ = 1 — r 


These substitutions being made in the coefficient, we get for the 
symbolical expression for the reflected vibration 


liXj> " 1 * \J 1 

1 - q^h^ 


(G). 


Let the coefficient, which is imaginar}^, be put under the form 
p {cos + ^{—1) sin 'yjr]; then the real part of the whole expres- 
sion, namely 

p cos {/j {vt — lx + nz) “f 


will represent the vibration in the reflected light, so that p“ is the 
intensity, and 'yjr the acceleration of phase. 


12. Let i be the angle of incidence on the first surface of the 
plate of air, p. the refractive index of glass; and let A now denote 
the length of wave in air. Then in the expression for q 

A 


* I liave proved tlaese equations in a very simple manner, without any reference 
to Fresnel’s foimulse, in a paper w^hich will appear in the next number of the 
Cainlridfje and I)i(hlin MatJicmaiical Jcmnal [p.89 of the present volume]. 

5—2 
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In the expression for h we must, according to Art. 2, take the 
imaginary expression for cost' with the negative sign. We thus 
get for light polarized in the plane of incidence (Airy’s Tract, 
p. 362, 2nd edition*), changing the sign of ^ — 1, 


where 


6 = cos 20 + ^/— 1 sin 20, 

/^cos^ 


( 2 ). 


Putting C for the coefficient in the expression (G), we have 

c. 1-g!- 

b^ — q^b (1 - cos 20 — V— 1 (1 + gi‘) sini20 

(1 - q^) {(1 — cos 26 + J— 1 (1 + (f) sin 20} 
(l-2T+^S''“sm“20 ’ 

whence 

tan f = tan 20 (3), 

(1^2!)! (4) 

P {l-<ff + ii(fmT2e 

where 

SttD , .. - . ... 

— 5[ — Vju,asm-i-l 

2 = e (5). 


If we take p positive, as it will be convenient to do, we must 
take so that cos and cos 29 may have the same sign. Hence 
from (3) sin'll must be positive, since sin 20 is positive, inasmuch 
as 9 lies between 0 and Hence, of the two angles lying be- 
tween — TT and TT which satisfy (2), we must take that which lies 
between 0 and tt. 


For light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, 
we have merely to substitute for 9 in the equations (3) and (4), 
where 


tan = 


cosi 


( 6 ). 


The value of does not depend on the nature of the polarization. 

* Mr Airy speaks of “vibrations perpendicular to the plane of incidence,” and 
“vibrations parallel to the plane of incidence,” adopting the theory of Fresnel; but 
there is nothing in this paper which requires us to enter into the question whether 
the vibrations in plane polarized light are in or perpendicular to the plane of 
polarization. 
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13. For the transmitted light we have an expression similar 
to (G), with —nz in place of nz, and a different coefEcient 
where 


+ •••) = 


1 ~ e^(f 


q (1-i") ___q{h 


When the light is polarized in the plane of incidence we have 

Q ~ V — 1.2q sin 29 

(1 - q^) cos 2^ — V — 1 (1 + 2^) sin 29 


2q sin 29 {(1 + q^) sm29 — J — 1 {1 — q^) cos 29] 



so that if and refer to the transmitted light we have 


tan 'xjr^ = —^-3—2 • ■ 

4g^^sin^ 29 




4<(f sin'^ 29 


.(8), 

.(9). 


If we take p^ positive, as it will be supposed to be, we must 
take such that cos may be positive ; and therefore, of the 
two angles lying between — tt and tt which satisfy (8), we must 
choose that which lies between — ^tt and + Hence, since from 
(3) and (8) 'yjr^ is of the form '\/r 4- |7r + nvr, n being an integer, we 
must take = '\|r — J tt. 

For light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence 
we have only to put (p for 9. It follows from (4) and (9) that the 
sum of the intensities of the reflected and transmitted light is 
equal to unity, as of course ought to be the case. This renders it 
unnecessary to discuss the expression for the intensity of the trans- 
mitted light. 


14. Taking the expression (4) for the intensity of the reflected 
light, consider first how it varies on receding from’ the point of 
contact. 

As the point of contact 19 = 0, and therefore from (5) q = l, and 
therefore p^ = 0, or there is absolute darkness. On receding from 
the point of contact q decreases, but slowly at first, inasmuch as D 
varies as r being the distance from the point of contact. It 
follows from (4) that the intensity p^ varies ultimately as so 
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that it increases at first with extreme slowness. Consequently 
the darkness is, as far as sense can decide, perfect for some 
distance round the point of contact. Further on ^ decreases more 
rapidly, and soon becomes insensible. Consequently the intensity 
decreases, at first rapidly, and then slowly again as it approaches 
its limiting value 1, to which it soon becomes sensibly equal. All 
this agrees with observation. 


15. Consider next the variation of intensity as depending on 
the colour. The change in 6 and ^ in passing from one colour to 
another is but small, and need not here be taken into account: 
the quantity whose variation it is important to consider is Now 
it follows from (5) that q changes the more rapidly in receding 
from the point of contact the smaller be A. Consequently the 
spot must be smaller for blue light than for red ; and therefore 
towards the edge of the spot seen by reflection, that is beyond the 
edge of the central portion of it, which is black, there is a pre- 
dominance of the colours at the blue end of the spectrum ; and 
towards the edge of the bright spot seen by transmission the 
colours at the red end predominate. The tint is more conspicuous 
in the transmitted, than in the reflected light, in consequence of 
the quantity of Avhite light reflected about the edge of the spot. 
The separation of colours is however but slight, compared with 
what takes place in dispersion or diffraction, for two reasons. 
First, the point of minimum intensity is the same for all the 
colours, and the only reason why there is any tint produced is, 
that the intensity approaches more rapidly to its limiting value 1 
in the case of the blue than in the case of the red. Secondlj?-, the 
same fraction of the incident light is reflected at points for which 
i) X X, and therefore r cc and therefore, on this account also, 
the separation of colours is less than in diffraction, where the 
colours are arranged according to the values of A, or in dispersion, 
where they are arranged according to values of A“^ nearly. These 
conclusions agree with observation. A faint .blueish tint may be 
perceived about the dark spot seen by reflection ; and the fainter 
portions of the bright spot seen by transmission are of a decided 
reddish brown. 

16. Let us now consider the dependance of the size of the 
spot on the nature of the polarization. Let s be the ratio of the 
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intensity of tlie transmitted light to that of the reflected; s^, 
the particular values of s belonging to light polarized in the plane 
of incidence and to light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of 
incidence respectively; then 


4iq^- 8111^29 4g'’sin^2(^ 


5 , 



= sin'"?: ~1}- 


( 10 ). 


Now according as s is greater or less, the spot is more or less 
conspicuons ; that is, conspicuous in regard to extent, and intensity 
at some distance from the point of contact ; for in the im.mediate 
neighbourhood of that point the light is in all cases wholly trans- 
mitted. Very near the critical angle we have from (10) s^ = ijf s^, 
and therefore the spot is much more conspicuous for light polarized 
perpendicularly to the plane of incidence than for light polarized 
in that plane. As i increases the spots seen in the two cases 
become more and more nearly equal in magnitude : they become 
exactly alike when i = where 

2 


When i becomes greater than v the order of magnitude is 
reversed; and the spots become more and more unequal as i 
increases. When OO'^ we have = fjb\, so that the inequality 
becomes very great. This however must be understood witli 
reference to relative, not absolute magnitude ; for when the angle 
of incidence becomes very great both spots become very small. 

I have verified these conclusions by viewing the spot through 
a rhomb of Iceland spar, with its principal plane either parallel or 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, as well as by using a 
doubly refracting prism ; but I have not attempted to determine 
experimentally the angle of incidence at which the spots are 
exactly equal. Indeed, it could not be determined in this way 
with any precision, because the difference between the spots is 
insensible through a considerable range of incidence. 


17. It is worthy of remark that the angle of incidence c at 
which the spots are equal, is exactly that at which the difference 
of acceleration of phase of the oppositely polarized pencils, which 
arises from total internal reflection, is a maximum. 
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When t = t we have 


sin W = sin 26 = „^- - r ; whence cot 0 = tan 6=fi. 
^ w + 1 




( 11 ); 


and 


/>■ = 


(i+/.y(i-gy 

(i4-y)yi-2T+i6yy 


_ 2;:? 

\ V ft2+l /"I o\ 

where 3' = ^ 

If we determine in succession the angles 0 , 77 from the equa- 
tions cot 0 = /A, tan q, tan 77 = sin 20 tan 2^, 

we have p/ = 1 - ^ versin 277. 


The expression for the intensity may be adapted to numerical 
computation in the same way for any angle of incidence, except 
that 0 or ^ must be determined by (2) or (6) instead of (11), and 
q by ( 5 ) instead of ( 12 ). 


18 . When light is incident at the critical angle, which I shall 
denote by 7, the expression for the intensity takes the form 0/0. 
Putting for shortness sin^ i — 1) = w, we have ultimately 


27rD ± A a 
qz= I tan 0=0 = 

and we get in the limit 


w 


w 


pucosi 





according as the light is polarized in or perpendicularly to the 
plane of incidence. The same formulae may be obtained from the 
expression given at page 304 of Airy’s Tract, which gives the 
intensity when i <7, and which like ( 4 ) takes the form 0/0 when i 
becomes equal to 7, in which case e becomes equal to — 1. 


19 . When i becomes equal to 7, the infinite series of Art. 11 
ceases to be convergent: in fact, its several terms become ulti- 
mately equal to each other, while at the same time the coefficient 
by which the series is multiplied vanishes, so that the whole takes 
the form 0 x x . The same remark applies to the series at page 
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303 of Airy’s Tract. If we liad included the coefficient in each 
term of the series, we should have got series which ceased to he 
convergent at the same time that their several terms vanished. 
Now the sum of such a series may depend altogether on the point 
of view in which it is regarded as a limit. Take for example the 
convergent infinite series 

/• / \ • . , . . K 1 sin y 

j (^j y)^oo sm y + ^ sm 3y 4 - ^ sm oy + • • . = 2 tan — ^ 2 - , 

where ^ is less than 1 , and may he supposed positive. When x 
hecomes 1 and y vanishes / {x, y) becomes indeterminate, and its 
limiting value depends altogether upon the order in which we 
suppose X and y to receive their limiting values, or more generally 
upon the arbitrary relation which we conceive imposed upon the 
otherwise independent variables x and y as they approach their 
limiting values together. Thus, if we suppose y first to vanish, 
and then x to become 1 , we have /(a?, y)—0; but if we suppose x 
first to become 1, and then y to vanish, f {x, y) becomes ± 7r/4, 
+ or — according as y vanishes positively or negatively. Hence in 
the case of such a series a mode of ap|)roximating to the value of 
X or y, which in general was perfectly legitimate, might become 
inadmissible in the extreme case in which x = 1, or nearly == 1 . 
Consequently, in the case of Newton’s Rings when is 

extremely small, it is no longer safe to neglect the defect of paral- 
lelism of the surfaces. Nevertheless, inasmuch as the expression 
(4), which applies to the case in which i>y, and the ordinary 
expression which applies when i < 7 , alter continuously as i alters, 
and agree with (13) when ^ = 7, we may employ the latter expres- 
sion in so far as the phenomenon to be explained alters continu- 
ously as i alters. Consequently we may apply the expression (13) 
to the central spot when i = 7, or nearly = 7, at least if we do not 
push the expression beyond values of D corresponding to the limits 
of the central spot as seen at other angles of incidence. To explain 
however the precise mode of disappearance of the rings, and to 
determine their greatest dilatation, we should have to enter on a 
special investigation in which the inclination of the surfaces should 
be taken into account. 

20. I have calculated the following Table of the intensity of 
the transmitted light, taking the intensity of the incident light at 
100. The Table is calculated for values of D increasing by A/4, 
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r three angles of incidence, namely, the critical angle, the 
i before mentioned, and a considerable angle, for which I 
aken 60^ I have supposed ja=l-63, which is about the 
Lve index for the brightest part of the spectrum in the case 
glass. This value of /z. gives 7 = 37^51', t = The 

als I., II. refer to light polarized in and perpendicularly to 
me of incidence respectively. 


4:1) 

X 

i~ 

= y 

1. and II. 


6{P • 

'I. 

IL 

A. 

IL 

0 

1(30 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

49 

87 

33 

16 

G 

2 

20 

63 

5 

1 

0 

3 

10 

43 

1 

0 


4 

0 

30 

0 



5 

4 

22 




6 

3 

1{> 

1 

1 


7 

2 

12 




8 

2 

10 




9 

1 

8 

, 



10 

1 

6 




11 

1 

5 




12 

1 

5 




13 

1 

4 




2(3 


i 




27 


0 

1 

1 



A Table such as this would enable us to draw the curve 
nsity, or the curve in which the abscissa is proportional to 
tance of the point considered from the point of contact, and 
iinate proportional to the intensity. For this purpose it 
only he requisite to lay down on the axis of the abscissa;, 
i positive and negative sides of the origin, distances propor- 
to the square roots of the numbers in the first column, and 
3 for ordinates lengths proportional to the numbers in one of 
acceding columns. To draw the curve of intensity for i — t 
i = 60*^, the table ought to have been calculated with smaller 
Js between the values of D ; but the law of the decrease of 
;ensity cannot be accurately observed. 

From the expression (13) compared with (4), it will be 
hat the intensity decreases much more rapidly, at some 
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distance from the point of contact, when i is considerably greater 
than 7 than when i = 7 nearly. This agrees with observation. 
What may be called the ragged edge of the bright spot seen by 
transmission is in fact much broader in the latter case than in the 
former. 

When ^ becomes equal to 90® there is no particular change in 
the value of q, but the angles 6 and ^ become equal to 90®, and 
therefore sin 29 and sin vanish, so that the spot vanishes. 
Observation shows that the spot becomes very small when ^ 
becomes nearly equal to 90®. 

23. Suppose the incident light to be polarized in a plane 

making an angle a with the jelane of incidence. Then at the 
point of contact the light, being transmitted as if the first and 
third media formed one uninterrupted medium, will be plane 
polarized, the plane of polarization being the same as at first. 
At a sufiicient distance from the point of contact there is no 
sensible quantity of light transmitted. At intermediate distances 
the transmitted light is in general elliptically polarized, since 
it follows from (8) and the expression thence derived by writing 
<j) for 6 that the two streams of light, polarized in and perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of incidence respectively, into which the 
incident light may be conceived to be decomposed, are unequally 
accelerated or retarded. At the point of contact, where q = ^, 
these two expressions agree in giving Suppose now 

that the transmitted light is analyzed, so as to extinguish 
the light which passes through close to the point of contact. 
Then the centre of the spot will be dark, and beyond a certain 
distance all round there wull be darkness, because no sensible 
quantity of light was incident on the analyzer ; but at interme- 
diate distances a portion of the light incident on the analyzer will 
be visible. Consequently the appearance will be that of a lumi- 
nous ring with a perfectly dark centre. 

24. Let the coefficient of vibration in the incident light be 

taken for unity ; then the incident vibration may be resolved into 
two, whose coefficients are cos or, sin cz, belonging to light polarized 
in and perpendicularly to the plane of incidence respectively. The 
phases of vibration will be accelerated by the angles and 

the coefficients of vibration will be multiplied by if 
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are what in Art. (13) become when (j> is put for 6, 

we may take 


p,cos a . cos 
p^j sin a . cos 


~ ^ ’^1 ’ 


Hence 


to represent the vibrations which compounded together make up 
the transmitted light, x being measured in the direction of propa- 
gation. The light being analyzed in the way above mentioned, it 
is only the resolved parts of these vibrations in a direction perpen- 
dicular to that of the vibrations in the incident light which are 
preserved. We thus get, to express the vibration with which we 
are concerned, 


sin a cos a 


P' (t {vt-pLx) +A|r 


which gives for the intensity (/) at any point of the ring 
I = ^sin' 2a {(p, cos p,, cos (p^ sin p,, sin 'x/r^/}..,(14), 
= ? sin^2a {p/ + p,; - 2p^p,, cos (f,,- 

Let Pg, Qq be respectively the real part of the expression at the 
second side of (7) and the coefficient of Q</> 

what Pfl, Qq become when (f> is put for 9. Then we may if we 
please replace (14) by 

/= isin^2a {(Pe ~ P^)^ + {Qe - Q^f} (15). 

The ring is brightest, for a given angle of incidence, when 
a = 45°. When i = o, the two kinds of polarized light are trans- 
mitted in the same proportion; but it does not therefore follow 
that the ring vanishes, inasmuch as the change of phase is different 
in the two cases. In fact, in this case the angles 6 are comple- 
mentary ; so that cot 2<j), cot 26 are equal in magnitude but oppo- 
site in sign, and therefore from (8) the phase in the one case is 
accelerated and in the other case retarded by the angle 

(it? ■ 

It follows from (14) that the ring cannot vanish unless 
p^cos = p,^ cos and p^ sin = p^^ sin This requires 
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that = pj, which is satisfied only when i = l, in which case 
as we have seen the ring does not vanish. Consequently a 
ring is formed at all angles of incidence; but it should be 
remembered that the spot, and consequently the ring, vanishes 
when i becomes 90^ 

25. When i = 7 , the expressions for Pe, Qe, take the form 0/0, 
and we find, putting for shortness ttD/X — ‘p, 

p p _ 

p"+{p"-ir’ 

If we take two subsidiary angles %, co, determined by the 
equations 

— 1 = X~ 

A 

we get 

Pb = cos® %, P^ = cos® G), 

= — sin % cos = — sin co cos o). 

Substituting in (15) and reducing we get, supposing a = 45°, 

I = \ versin (2% — 2 g)) (16). 

When i = i, cos 2 <;()== — cos 2 ^, sin 2 ^ = sin 20; and therefore 
= Pe, = - Qe, which when a = 45° reduces (15) to I = Qe^ 

If we determine the angle 'sr from the equation 

l^q^ = 2q sin 20 tan w, or tan ^ = cot 2 ^. cosec 20 , 

we get 

7=isin®2tir.cos®20 (17). 

In these equations 

= cote = p. 

26. The following Table gives the intensity of the ring for 
the two angles of incidence i = 7 and 1 ! = i, and for values of D 
increasing by A/10. The intensity is calculated by the formulae 
(16) and (17). The intensity of the incident polarized light is 
taken at 100, and pu is supposed equal to 1*63, as before. 
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D 

\ 

/ 

i=y 

. ... 

I 

i—i 

D 

\ 

/ 

^=y 

•0 

0 • 0 

0-0 

1 * 6 

1*4 

•1 

1 • 3 

3 • 2 

1 * 7 

1*2 

• 2 

3*5 

5 * 1 

1 • 8 

1*1 

•3 

4 • 8 

3 * 6 

1 * 9 

1 • 0 

•4 

5-1 

1 *9 

2 *0 

• 9 

• 5 

4*9 

• 9 

2 • 1 

• 9 

• 6 

4*5 

• 4 

2 * 2 

* 8 

•7 

4*0 

* 2 

2*3 

* 7 

• 8 

3 *6 

• 1 

2 *4 

. 

1 

• 9 

3 * 1 

• 0 

2 * 5 

* 6 

1 • 0 

2 *8 


2 *6 

* 6 

1 • 1 

2*4 


2 *7 

• 0 

1 ‘ 2 

2 * 1 


2 * 8 

* 5 

1 -3 

1 *9 


2 -9 

*5 

1 *4 

1 * 7 


3 *0 

•4 

1 • 5 

1 *5 





The column for ^ = 7 may be continued with sufScient 
accuracy, by taking I to vary inversely as the square of the num- 
ber in the first column. 

27. I have seen the ring very distinctly by viewing the light 
transmitted at an angle of incidence a little greater than the 
critical angle. In what follows, in speaking of angles of position, I 
shall consider those positive which are measured in the direction 
of motion of the hands of a watch, to a person looking at the 
light. The plane of incidence being about 45° to the positive side 
of the plane of primitive polarization, the appearance presented as 
the analyzer (a Nicol’s prism) was turned, in the positive direction, 
through the position in which the light from the centre was extin- 
guished, was as follows. On approaching that position, in addi- 
tion to the general darkening of the spot, a dark ring was observed 
to separate itself from the dark field about the spot, and to move 
towards the centre, where it formed a broad dark patch, sur- 
rounded by a rather faint ring of light. On continuing to turn, 
the ring got brighter, and the central patch ceased to be quite 
black. The light transmitted near the centre increased in intensity 
till the dark patch disappeared: the patch did not break up into 
a dark ring travelling outwards. 

On making the analyzer revolve in the contrary direction, the 
same appearances were of course repeated in a reverse order : a 
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dull central patch was seen, which became darker and darker till 
it appeared quite black, after which it broke up into a dark ring 
which, travelled outwards till it was lost in the dark field surround- 
ing the spot. The appearance was a good deal disturbed by the 
imperfect annealing of the prisms. When the plane of incidence 
was inclined at an angle of about — 45® to the plane of primitive 
polarization, the same appearance as before was presented on 
reversing the direction of rotation of the analyzer. 

28. Although the complete theoretical investigation of the 
moving dark ring would require a great deal of numerical calcu- 
lation, a general explanation may very easily be given. At the 
point of contact the transmitted light is plane polarized, the plane 
of polarization being the same as at first^^ At some distance 
from the point of contact, although strictly speaking the light is 
elliptically polarized, it may be represented in a general way by 
plane polarized light with its plane of polarization further removed 
than at first from the plane of incidence, in consequence of the 
larger proportion in which light polarized perpendicularly to the 
plane of incidence is transmitted, than light polarized in that 
plane. Consequently the transmitted light may be represented 
in a general way by plane polarized, with its plane of polarization 
receding from the plane of incidence on going from the centre 
outwards. If therefore we suppose the position of the plane of 
incidence, and the direction of rotation of the analyzer, to be those 
first mentioned, the plane of polarization of light transmitted by 
the analyzer will become perpendicular to the plane of polarization 
of the transmitted light of the spot sooner towards the edge of the 
spot than in the middle. The locus of the point where the two 
planes are perpendicular to each other will in fact be a circle, whose 
radius will contract as the analyzer turns round. When the 
analyzer has passed the position in which its plane of polarization 
is perpendicular to that of the light at the centre of the spot, the 
inclination of the planes of polarization of the analyzer and of the 
transmitted light of the sj)ot decreases, for a given position of the 
analyzer, in passing from the centre outwards ; and therefore there 
is formed, not a dark ring travelling outwards as the analyzer turns 
round, but a dark patch, darkest in the centre, and becoming 

* Tho rotation of the i^lane of polarization due to the refraction at the surfaces 
at 'which the light enters the first prism and quits the second is not here mentioned, 
as it has nothing to do with the phenomenon discussed. 
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brighter, and therefore less and less conspicuous, as the analyzer 
turns round. The appearance will of course be the same when the 
plane of incidence is turned through 90®, so as to be equally in- 
clined to the plane of polarization on the opposite side, provided 
the direction of rotation of tbe analyzer be reversed. 

29. The investigation of the intensity of the spot formed 
beyond the critical angle when the third medium is of a 
different nature from the first, does not seem likely to lead to 
results of any particular interest. Perhaps the most remark- 
able case is that in which the second and third media are both 
of lower refractive power than the first, and the angle of inci- 
dence is greater than either of the critical angles for refraction 
out of the first medium into the second, or out of the first 
into the third. In this case the light must be wholly reflected; 
but the acceleration of phase due to the total internal reflection 
Avill alter in the neighbourhood of the point of contact. At that 
point it will be the same as if the third medium occupied the 
place of the second as well as its own ; at a distance sufficient to 
render the influence of the third medium insensible, it will be the 
same as if the second medium occupied the place of the third as 
well as its own. The law of the variation of the acceleration from 
the one to the other of its extreme values, as the distance from the 
point of contact varies, would result from the investigation. This 
law could be put to the test of experiment by examining the 
nature of the elliptic polarization of the light reflected in the 
neighbourhood of the point of contact when the incident light is 
polarized at an azimuth of 45®, or thereabouts. The theoretical 
investigation does not present the slightest difficulty in principle, 
but would lead to rather long expressions ; and as the experiment 
would he difficult, and is not likely to be performed, there is no 
occasion to go into the investigation. 

30. In viewing the spot formed between a prism and a 
lens, I was struck with the sudden, or nearly sudden disappearance 
of the spot at a considerable angle of incidence. The cause of 
the disappearance no doubt was that the lens was of lower re- 
fractive power than the prism, and that the critical angle was 
reached which belongs to refraction out of the prism into the lens. 
Before disappearing, the spot became of a bright sky blue, which 
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shows that the ratio of the refractive index of the prism to that of 
the lens was greater for the blue rays than for the red. As the 
disappearance of the spot can be observed with a good deal of 
precision, it may be possible to determine in this way the refrac- 
tive index of a substance of which only a very minute quantity 
can be obtained. The examination of the refractive index of the 
globule obtained from a small fragment of a fusible mineral might 
afford the mineralogist a means of discriminating between one 
mineral and another. For this purpose a plate, which is what a 
prism becomes when each base angle becomes 90^, would probably 
be more convenient than a prism. Of course the observation is 
possible only when the refractive index of the substance to be 
examined is less than that of the prism or plate. 


S. II. 


6 



[From the Philosophical Magazuie, Vol. xxxiv. p. 52, {January^ 1849.)] 


On soxe Points in the Received Theory of Sound*. 


I PROCEED now to notice the apparent contradiction at which 
Professor Challis has arrived by considering spherical waves, a 
contradiction which it is the chief object of this communication to 
consider. The only reason why I took no notice of it in a former 
communication was, that it was expressed with such brevity by 
Professor Challis (Vol. xxxii. p. 497), that I did not perceive how 
the conclusion that the condensation varies inversely as the square 
of the distance was arrived at. On mentioning this circumstance 
to Professor Challis, he kindly explained to me his reasoning, 
which he has since stated in detail (Vol. xxxiil. p. 463)1% 

* The beginnmg and end of this Paper are omitted, as being merely contro- 
versial, and of ephemeral interest. 

+ The objection is put in two slightly different forms in the two Papers. The 
substance of it may he placed before the reader in a few words. 

Conceive a wave of sound of small disturbance to be travelling outwards from 
a centre, the disturbance being alike in all directions round the centre. Then 
according to the received theory the condensation is expressed by equation (1), 
where r is the distance from the centre, and s the condensation. It follows from 
this equation that any phase of the wave is carried outwards with the velocity 
of propagation a, and that the condensation varies inversely as the distance from 
the centre. But if we consider the shell of infinitesimal thickness a comprised 
between spherical surfaces of radii r and r-i-a corresponding to given phases, so 
that these surfaces travel outwards with the velocity a, the excess of matter in the 
shell over the quantity corresponding to the undisturbed density will vary as the 
condensation multiplied by the volunae, and therefore as r^s ; and as the constancy 
of mass requires that this excess should be constant, s must vary inversely as 
r^notr. 

Or instead of considering only an infinitesimal shell, consider the whole of an 
outward travelling wave, and for simplicity’s sake suppose it to have travelled 
so far that its thickness is small compared with its mean radius r or at, t being 
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The whole force of the reasoning rests on the tacit supjiositioii 
that when a wave is propagated from the centre outwards, any 
arbitrary portion of the wave, bounded by spherical surfaces con- 
centric with the bounding surfaces of the wave, may be isolated, 
the rest of the wave being replaced by quiescent fluid ; and that 
being so isolated, it will continue to be propagated outwards as 
before, all the fluid except the successive portions which form the 
wave in its successive positions being at rest. At first sight it 
might seem as if this assumption were merely an application of 
the principle of the coexistence of small motions, but it is in 
reality extremely different. The equations are competent to decide 
whether the isolation be possible or not. The subject may be 
considered in different wa37S ; they will all be found to lead to the 
same result. 


1. We may evidently without absurdity conceive an outward 
travelling wave to exist alreadjq without entering into the question 
of its original generation ; and we may suppose the condensation 
to be given arbitrarily throughout this wave. By an outward 
travelling wave, I mean one for which the quantity usually denoted 
by <j) contains a function of r — at, unaccompanied by a function of 
r + at, in which case the expressions for v and s will likewise con- 
tain functions of r — at only. Let 

( 1 ). 

r 

We are at liberty to suppose/' [z) = 0, except from ^ = 6 to 
where 6 and c are supposed positive ; and we may take/' {z) 
to denote any arbitrary function for which the portion from z = h 


the time of travelling from the origin to the distance r. Then assuming the 
expression (1), and putting the factor r outside the sign of integration, as we are at 
liberty to do in consequence of the supposition made above as to the distance 
the wave has travelled, we have for the quantity of matter existing at any time in 
the wave beyond what would occupy the same space in the quiescent state of the 
fluid, 

47r . aH-xpjf (r - at) dr—aH 

very nearly, or AwpAt, putting A for the value of the integral J/' (r - at) dr taken from 

the inner to the outer boundary of the wave. Hence the matter increases in 
quantity with the time. 


6—2 
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to z=-c lias been isolated, the rest liaving been suppressed. E(|ua- 
tion (1) gives 

sdt = ^ (r), (2), 

(r) being an arbitrary function of r, to determine wbicli we must 
substitute tlie value of <jt> given by (2) in the equation which (j> has 
to satisfy, namely 


. ref) 
~ df 


2 . r<f> 


This equation gives -v/o (;•) = G + DJr, C and I) being arbitrary 
constants, whence 

f (v — at) f(r-at) D 
"-'dr'- r - " r 


Now thcj fuiiotiou f(z) is merely defined as an integral of 
/' ( 2 ;) dzy ami we may snppt)so tlio integral so chosen as to 
vanish when uml therol’oro when z has any smaller value. 

Conscfpiently wo get from (4), for every point within the sphere 
which forms the inner boundary of the wave of condensation, 

J) 

^ (»)• 

Again, if wti put/(c) = a.l, so, that/( 0 ) = 4 'l when z>Cy we 
have for any point o\itside the wave of condensation, 

A + . 7 ) 


The velocities expressed by (5) and (6) arc evidently sucli 
as could take place in an incompressible fluid. Now Professor 
Challiss reasoning recpnre.s that the fluid be at rest beyond the 
limits of the wave of condensation, since otherwise the conclusion 
cannot be drawn that the matter increases with the time. Conse- 
quently wc must have = 0, -d. = 0 ; but if d = 0 the reasoning at 
p. 4G3 evidently falls to the ground. 

2. We may if we please consider an outward travelling wave 
which arose from a disturbairce originally confined to a sphere of 
radius €. At p. 4G3 Professor Ohallis has referred to Poisson's 
expressiona relating to this case. It should bo observed that 
Poisson's expressions at page 706 of the TraiU de MScariique 
(second edition) do not apply to the whole wave from r=^at'-e 
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io r = at + but only to the portion from r = at -e to r — at; t he 
expressions which apply to the remainder are those given neai t. le 
bottom of page 705. We may of course represent the oondensu- 
tion s by a single function 1/ar • % wliero 

z being positive ; and we shall have 

■^ = J % e) (^) ~f + -^ (^) ” ('')■ 

Now Poisson has proved, and moreover expressly 8ta,ie<l at 
page 706, that the functions f vanish at the limits ot tlu^ wav*,^ ; 
so that/(e)==0, jP(e) = 0, Also Poisson’s equations ((>) giv<^ in 
the limiting case for which ^ — 0, /’(O) +i7(0)==(), so tha,t t) 
as before. 


3. We may evidently without absurdity conceive tht' voioeity 
and condensation to be both given arbitrarily for ihti insiaiii at 
which we begin to consider the motion; but then \v(‘ must talm 
the complete integral of (3), and determine tlie two arbit.rary 
functions which it contains. We are at liberty, for cxatniih', to 
suppose the condensation and velocity when ^ = 0 givam by the 
equations 


as =' 


-/(o _/('•) 


from r = b to r = c, and to suppose them equal to z(n*o for all <q}H‘r 
values of r; but we are not therefore at liberty to suppressn tlio 
second arbitrary function in the integral of (3). Thti problem h 
only a particular case of that considered by PoisHon, and the 
arbitrary functions are determined by his C(|uationH (iV) and (H), 
where, however, it must be observed, that the arbit.rary 
which Poisson denotes by /, F must not be confomuled wiili tlie 
given function here denoted by which latter will app<‘a,r at the 
right-hand side of equations (8). The solutioii prt*s(mtH no diili • 
culty in principle, but it is tedious from the great muubcn* of eusen 
to be considered, since the form of one of tlui funt‘tioii.H wbitli 
enter into the result changes whenever the valium of at or of 
r-at passes through either h or c, or wlion tha,t of r— (tl piLHa-i 
through zero. It would be found that unless J\h) == 0, a hadiward 
wave sets out from the inner surface of the splicrical sht^ll lamtain 
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ing tlie disturbed portion of the fluid ; and unless / (c) = 0, a 
similar wave starts from the outer surface. Hence^ whenever the 
disturbance can be propagated in the positive direction only, we 
must have A, or y*(c) '—^’(6), equal to zero. When a backward 
wave is formed, it first approaches the centre, which in due time 
it reaches, and then begins to diverge outwards, so that after the 
time c/a there is nothing left but an outward travelling wave, of 
breadth 2c, in which the fluid is partly rarefied and partly con- 
densed, in such a manner that jrsclr taken throughout the wave, 
or A, is equal to zero. 

It appears, then, that for any outward travelling \vave, or for 
any portion of such a wave which can be isolated, the quantity A 
is necessarily equal to zero. Consequently the conclusion arrived 
at, that the mean condensation in such a wave or portion of a wave 
varies ultimately inversely as the distance from the centre, proves 
not to be true. It is true, as commonly stated, that the conden- 
sation at corresponding points in such a wave in its successive 
positions varies ultimately inversely as the distance from the 
centre; it is likewise true, as Professor Challis has argued, that 
the mean condensation in any portion of the wave which may be 
isolated varies ultimately inversely as the square of the distance ; 
but these conclusions do not in the slightest degree militate 
against each other. 

If we suppose h to increase indefinitely, the condensation or 
rarefaction in the wave which travels towards the centre will be a 
small quantity, of the order 6"^ compared with that in the shell. 
In the limiting case, in which 6 = oo , the condensation or rarefac- 
tion in the backward travelling wave vanishes. If in the equations 
of paragraph 3 we write b + x hr r, ha- {x) for f (r), and then sup- 
pose b to become infinite, we shall get as — a {x), v = cr {x). Con- 
sequently a plane wave in which the relation v = as is satisfied 
will be propagated in the positive direction only, no matter 
whether / cr (x) dx taken from the beginning to the end of the 
wave be or be not equal to zero; and therefore any arbitrary 
portion of such a wave may be conceived to be isolated, and being 
isolated, will continue to travel in the positive direction only, 
without sending back any wave which will be propagated in the 
negative direction. This result follows at once from the equations 
which apply directly to plane waves ; I mean, of course, the approxi- 
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mate equations obtained by neglecting the squares of small quan- 
tities. It may be observed, however, that it appears from what 
lias been proved, that it is a property of every plane wave which is 
the limit of a spherical wave, to have its mean condensation equal 
to zero ; although there is no absurdity in conceiving a plane wave 
in which that is not the case as already existing, and inquiring in 
what manner such a wave will be propagated. 

There is another way of putting the apparent contradiction 
arrived at in the case of spherical waves, which Professor Challis 
lias mentioned to me, and has given me permission to publish. 
Conceive an elastic spherical envelope to exist in an infinite mass 
of air which is at rest, and conceive it to expand for a certain time, 
and then to come to rest again, preserving its spherical form and 
the position of its centre during expansion. We should apparently 
have a wave consisting of condensation only, without rarefaction, 
travelling outwards, in which case the conclusion would follow, 
that the quantity of matter altered with the time. 

Now in this or any similar case we have a perfectly definite 
problem, and our equations are competent to lead to the complete 
solution, and so make known whether or not a wave will be propa- 
gated outwards leaving the fluid about the envelope at rest, and if 
such a wave be formed, whether it will consist of condensation 
only, or of condensation accompanied by rarefaction : that conden- 
sation will on the whole prevail is evident beforehand, because a 
certain portion of space which was occupied by the fluid is now 
occupied by the envelope. 

In order to simplify as much as possible the analysis, instead 
of an expanding envelope, suppose that we have a sphere, of a 
constant radius &, at the surface of which fluid is supplied in such 
a manner as to produce a constant velocity V from the centre out- 
wai'ds, the supply lasting from the time 0 to the time r, and then 
ceasing. This problem is evidently just as good as the former for 
the purpose intended, and it has the advantage of leading to a 
result which may be more easily worked out. On account of the 
length to which the present article has already run, I am unwilling 
to go into the detail of the solution; I will merely indicate the 
process, and state the nature of the result. 

Since we have no reason to suspect the existence of a function 
of the form F (r-j- at) in the value of which belongs to the 
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present case, we need not burden our equations with this function, 
but we may assume as the expression for (p 


<!> = 


/(r-at) 

r 


( 7 ). 


For we can always, if need be, fall back on the • complete integral 
of (3) ; and if we find that the particular integral (7) enables us to 
satisfy all the conditions of the problem, we are certain that we 
should have arrived at the same result had we used the complete 
integral all along. These conditions are 

^ = 0 when i = 0, from, r = & to r = oo (8) ; 

for ^ must be equal to a constant, since there is neither condensa- 
tion nor velocity, and that constant we are at liberty to suppose 
equal to zero ; 

^ = F when r = h, from i = 0 to (9) ; 

^ = 0 when r = 6, from ^ = r to ^ = oo (10). 


(8) determines /(^) from z — hioz — co] (9) determines f{z) from 
z — h to z^h — ciT) and (10) determines f{z) from z^h—ar to 
^ — oo , and thus the motion is completely determined. 

It appears from the result that if we consider any particular 
value of r there is no condensation till at — when it suddenly 
commences. The condensation lasts during the time r, when it is 
suddenly exchanged for rarefaction, which decreases indefinitely, 
tending to 0 as its limit as t tends to oo , The sudden commence- 
ment of the condensation, and its sudden change into rarefaction, 
depend of course on the sudden commencement and cessation of 
the supply of fiuid at the surface of the sphere, and have nothing 
to do with tlic object for which the problem was investigated. 
Since there is no isolated wave of condensation travelling outwards, 
the complete solution of the problem leads to no contradiction, as 
might have been confidently anticipated. 



[From the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal^ Yol. iv. p. 1, 
(February^ 1849.)] 


Oi^ THE Perfect Blaczistess of the Central Spot in Newton's 
Rings, and on the Verification of Fresnel's Formulae 
FOR THE Intensities of Reflected and Refracted Rays. 


When Newton’s rings are formed between two glasses of the 
same kind, the central spot in the reflected rings is observed to be 
perfectly black. This result is completely at variance with the 
theory of emissions, according to which the central spot ought to 
be half as bright as the brightest part of the bright rings, supposing 
the incident light homogeneous. On the theory of undulations, 
the intensity of the light reflected at the middle point depends 
entirely on the proportions in which light is reflected and refracted 
at the two surfaces of the plate of air, or other interposed medium, 
whatever it may be. The perfect blackness of the central spot 
was first explained by Poisson, in the case of a perpendicular 
incidence, who shewed that when the infinite series of reflections 
and refractions is taken into account, the expression for the inten- 
sity at the centre vanishes, the formula for the intensity of light 
reflected at a perpendicular incidence first given by Dr Young 
being assumed. Fresnel extended this conclusion to all incidences 
by means of a law discovered experimentally by M. Arago, that 
light is reflected in the same proportions at the first and second 
surfaces of a transparent plate*. I have thought of a very simple 
mode of obtaining M. Arago's law from theory, and at the same 
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time establishing theoretically the loss of half an undulation in 
internal, or else in external reflection. 

This method rests on what may be called the principle ofrever- 
sioThj a principle which may be enunciated as follows. 

If any material system, in which the forces acting depend only 
on the positions of the particles, be in motion, if at any instant the 
velocities of the particles be reversed, the previous motion will be 
repeated in a reverse order. In other words, whatever were the 
positions of the particles at the time t before the instant of rever- 
sion, the same will they be at an equal interval of time t after 
reversion ; from whence it follows that the velocities of the par- 
ticles in the two cases will be equal in magnitude and opposite in 
direction. 

Let S be the surface of separation of two media which are both 
transparent, homogeneous, and uncrystallized. For the present 
purpose may be supposed a plane. Let A be a point in the 
surface S where a ray is incident along lA in the first medium. 
Let AMy AF be the directions of the reflected and refracted rays, 
AB! the direction of the reflected ray for a ray incident along FA, 
and therefore also the direction of the refracted ray for a ray inci- 
dent along RA. Suppose the vibrations in the incident ray to be 
either parallel or perpendicular to the plane of incidence. Then 
the vibrations in the reflected and refracted rays will be in the 
first case parallel and in the second case perpendicular to the plane 
of. incidence, since everything is symmetrical with respect to that 
plane. The direction of vibration being determined, it remains to 
determine the alteration of the coefficient of vibration. Let the 
maximum vibration in the incident light be taken for unity, and, 
according to the notation employed in Airy’s Tract, let the coeffi- 
cient of vibration be multiplied by I for reflection and by c for 
refraction at the surface 8, and by e for reflection and f for refrac- 
tion at a parallel surface separating the second medium from a 
third, of the same nature as the first. 

Let X be measured from A negatively backwards along AI, 
and positively forwards along AR or AF, and let it denote the 
distance from A of the particle considered multiplied by the refrac- 
tive index of the medium in which the particle is situated, so that 
it expresses an equivalent length of path in vacuum. Let A be the 
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length of a wave, and v the velocity of propagation in vacuum; 
aod for shortness sake let 


^ {vt -x) = X. 

Then sin X, h sin X, c sin X may be taken to represent respec- 
tively the incident, reflected, and refracted rays ; and it follows 
from the principle of reversion, if we suppose it applicable to light, 
that the reflected and refracted rays reversed will produce the 
incident ray reversed. Now if in the reversed rays we measure x 
positively along A I or A JR', and negatively along AB or AF, the 
reflected ray reversed will give rise to the ra3^s represented by 

If sin X, reflected along AI; 
he sin X, refracted along AB' 

and the refracted ray reversed will give rise to 
c/sin X, refracted along A I ; 
ce sin X, reflected along AB\ 

The two rays along AB superposed must destroy each other, and 
the two along AI must give a ray represented by sin X, We have 
therefore 

6c + C6 = 0, 6^ + c/= 1 ; 

* It does not at once appear wlietlier on reversing a ray we ought or ought not 
to change the sign of the coefficient; but the following considerations will shew 
that we must leave the sign unaltered. Let the portion of a wave, in which the 
displacement of the ether is in the direction which is considered positive, be called 
the positive portion, and the remaining part the negative portion; and let the 
points of separation be called nodes. There are evidently two sorts of nodes : the 
nodes of one sort, which may be called positive nodes, being situated in front of the 
positive portions of the waves, and the nodes of the other sort, which may be called 
negative nodes, being situated behind the positive portions or in front of the 
negative, the terms in front and heliind referring to the direction of propagation. 
Now when the angle X vanishes, the particle considered is in a node; and since, at 
the same time, the expression for the velocity of the particle is positive, the co- 
efficient of sin X being supposed positive, the node in question is a positive node. 
When a ray is reversed, we must in the first instance change the sign of the 
coefficient, since the velocity is reversed ; but since the nodes which in the direct 
ray were positive are negative in the reversed ray, and vice versa, we must more- 
over add ±7r to the phase, which comes to the same thing as changing the sign 
back again. Thus we must take sin X, as in the text, and not - 6^ sm X, to 
represent the ray reflected along AI, and so in other cases. 
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d therefore, since c is not zero, 

( 1 ). 

c/=l-&= = l-e<= (2). 


ination (1) cmitain.s at tlie same time M. Arago’s law and the 

of half an undulation; and equations (1) and (2) together 
plain the perfect blackness of the centre of Newton’s rings, 
ee Airy’s Tract.) 

If the incident light be common light, or polarized light, of any 
nd except plane polarized for wliich the plane of polaiization 
ther coincides with the plane of incidence or is perpendicular to 
we can resolve the vibrations in and perpendicular to the plane 
incidence, and consider the two parts separately. 

It may bo observed that the principle of reversion is just as 
iplicablo to the theory of emissions as to the theory of undula- 
)ns ; and tlms the omissioi\ists arc called on to explain how two 
ys incident along JtA, FjI respectively can fail to produce a ray 
ong A Ii\ In truth this is not so inucli a new ditliculty as an old 
fficulty in a new shape; for if any mode could be conceived of 
;plaining interference on tlie tbc'ory of emissions, it would pro- 
d)ly explaiii the non-existence of the ray along A lt'. 

Although the principle of reversion applies to the theory of 
niBsious, it does tiot lead, on that theory, to the law of intensity 
suiting frotn e( [tuitions (1.) and (2). For the formation of these 
luations involves the additional principle of superposition, which 
X the theory of undtdations is merely a gencu'al dynamical 
rinciplo applied to the fundamental hypotheses, hut which docs 
ob apply to tlio theory of emissions, or at best must bo assumed, 
a that theory, as the expression of a property wltich wo are 
ompelled to attribute to light, although it appears inexplicable. 

In forming equations (1) and (2) it has been tacitly assumed 
hat the reflections and refractions were unaccompanied hy any 
ihango of phase, except the loss of half an undulation, which may 
)0 regarded indifferently as a change of phase of 180'’, or a change 
)f sign of the coefficient of vibration. In very highly refracting 
mbstances, however, such as diamond, it appeal's that when the 
Incident light is polarized in a plane perpendicular to the plane 
of incidence, the reflected light does not wholly vanish at the 
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polarizing angle ; but as the angle of incidence passes through the 
polarizing angle, the intensity of the reflected light passes through 
a small minimum value, and the phase changes rapidly through 
an angle of nearly 180^. Suppose, for the sake of perfect gener- 
ality, that all the reflections and refractions are accompanied by 
changes of phase. While the coefficient of vibration is multiplied 
by k 0, or /, according to the previous notation, let the phase of 
vibration be accelerated by the angle y8, y, e, or <p, a retardation 
being reckoned as a negative acceleration. Then, if we still take 
sin X to represent the incident ray, we must take h sin (X >f /3), 
csin(X+7) represent respectively the reflected and the re- 
fracted rays. After reversion we must change the signs of j3 and 
y, because, whatever distance a given phase of vibration has 
receded from A in consequence of the acceleration accompanying 
reflection or refraction, the same additional distance will it have to 
get over in returning to A after reversion. We have therefore 
&sin(X— ^), csin(X— 7) to represent the rays incident along 
BA, FA, which together produce the ray sin X along A J. Now 
the ray along RA alone would produce the rays 

1/ sin X along AI, ho sin (X — /3 + 7) along AR ' ; 
and the ray along FA alone would produce the rays 

c/* sin (X— 7 + (f>) along AI, ce sin (X — 7 + e) along AB\ 

We have therefore in the same way as before 

cf sin (X ~ 7 + ^) = (1 — F) sin X, 

S sin (X — /3 + 7) + c sin (X — 7 + e) = 0. 

Now each of these equations has to hold good for general 
values of X, and therefore, as may very easily be proved, the 
angles added to X in the two terms must either be equal or must 
differ by a multiple of 180®. But the addition of any multiple of 
360® to the angle in question leaves everything the same as before, 
and the addition of 180® comes to the same thing as changing the 
sign of c or / in the first equation, or of 5 or 6 in the second. We 


are therefore at liberty to take 

^=7 (s)> 

^ + € = 27 (4) ; 


and the relations between h, c, e, and/wfll be the same as before. 
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Hence M. Arago’s law holds good even when reflection and re- 
fraction are accompanied by a change of phase. 

Equations (3) and (4) express the following laws with refer- 
ence to the changes of phase. The sum of the accelerations of 
phase at the two reflections is equal to the sum of the accelerations 
at the two refractions ; and the accelerations at the two refractions 
are equal to each other. It will be observed that the accelerations 
are here supposed to be so measured as to give like signs to c and 
f and unlike to 6 and e. 

If we suppose the reflections and refractions accompanied by 
changes of phase, it is easy to prove, from equations (3) and (4), 
that when Newton’s rings are formed between two transparent 
media of the same kind, the intensities of the light in the re- 
flected and transmitted systems are given by the same formulae as 
when there are no changes of phase, provided only we replace the 
retardation 2ttVIX (according to the notation in Airy’s Tract) 
by 27rVIX — 2e, or replace D, the distance of the media, by 
D — Xel^TT cos /3. 

Let us now consider some circumstances which might at first 
sight be conceived to affect the conclusions arrived at. 

When the vibrations of the incident light take place in the 
plane of incidence, it appears from investigation that the condi- 
tions at the surface of separation cannot all be satisfied by means 
of an incident, reflected, and refracted wave, each consisting of 
vibrations which take place in the plane of incidence. If the 
media could transmit normal vibrations with velocities com- 
parable to those with which they transmit tranversal vibrations, 
the incident wave would occasion two reflected and two refracted 
waves, one of each consisting of normal, and the other of trans- 
versal vibrations, provided the angle of incidence were less than 
the smallest of the three critical angles (when such exist), cor- 
responding to the refracted transversal vibrations and to the re- 
flected and refracted normal vibrations respectively. There appear 
however the strongest reasons for regarding the ether as sensibly 
incompressible, so that the velocity of propagation of normal vibra- 
tions is incomparably greater than that of transversal vibrations. 
On this supposition the two critical angles for the normal vibra- 
tions vanish, so that there are no normal vibrations transmitted in 
the regular way whatever be the angle of incidence. Instead of 
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such, vibrations there is a sort of superficial undulation in each 
medium, in which the disturbance is insensible at the distance of 
a small multiple of X from the surface : the expressions for these 
disturbances involve in fact an exponential with a negative index, 
which contains in its numerator the distance of the point consi- 
dered from the common surface of the media. It is easy to see 
that the existence of the superficial undulations above mentioned 
does not affect the truth of equations (1), (2), (3), (4) ; for, to ob- 
tain these equations, it is sufficient to consider points in the media 
whose distances from the surface are greater than that for which 
the superficial undulations are sensible. 

No notice has hitherto been taken of a possible motion of the 
material molecules, which we might conceive to be produced by the 
vibrations of the ether. If the vibrations of the molecules take 
place in the same period as those of the ether, and if moreover 
they are not propagated in the body either regularly, with a 
velocity of propagation of their own, or in an irregular manner, the 
material molecules and the ether form a single vibrating system ; 
they are in fact as good as a single medium, and the principle of 
reversion will apply. 

In either of the excepted cases, however, the principle would 
not apply, for the same reason that it might lead to false results if 
there were normal vibrations produced as well as transversal, and 
the normal vibrations were not taken into account. In the case 
of transparent media, in which there appears to be no sensible loss 
of light by absorption for the small thicknesses of the media with 
which we are concerned in considering the laws of reflection and 
refraction, we are led to suppose, either that the material mole- 
cules are not sensibly influenced by the vibrations of the ether, or 
that they form with the ether a single vibrating system; and 
consequently the principle of reversion may be applied. In the 
case of opaque bodies, however, it seems likely that the labour- 
ing force brought by the incident luminous vibrations is partly 
consumed in producing an irregular motion among the molecules 
themselves. 

When a convex lens is merely laid on a piece of glass, the 
central black spot is not usually seen ; the centre is occupied by 
the colour belonging to a ring of some order. It requires the 
exertion of a considerable amount of pressure to bring the glasses 
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into sufficiently intimate contact to allow of tlie perfect formation 
of the central spot. 

Suppose that we deemed the glasses to be in contact when 
they were really separated by a certain interval A, and for simpli- 
city suppose the reflections and refractions unaccompanied by any 
change of phase, except the loss of half an undulation. It evidently 
comes to the same thing to suppose the reflections and refractions 
to take place at the surfaces at which they do actually take place, 
as to suppose them to take place at a surface midwa}’' between the 
glasses, and to be accompanied by certain changes of phase ; and 
these changes ought to satisfy equations (3) and (4), This may 
be easily verified. In fact, putting /i, for the refractive 
indices of the first and second media, % i' for the angles of in- 
cidence and refraction, we easily find, by calculating the retarda- 
tions, that 

n SttA . TtA fJU . .. 

/3=-^f,coBz, j= -- 


from which we get, by interchanging { and i\ fju and and chang- 
ing the signs, since for the first reflection and refraction the true 
surface comes before the supposed, but for the second the supposed 
surface comes before the true. 


27rA , ttA jj! . .f 


and these values satisfy equations (3) and (4), as was foreseen. 

Hitherto the common surface of the media has been spoken of 
as if the media were separated by a perfectly definite surface, up to 
which they possessed the same properties respectively as at a 
distance from the surface. It may be observed, however, that the 
application of the principle of reversion requires no such restriction. 
We are at liberty to suppose the nature of the media to change in 
any manner in approaching the common surface ; wc may even sup- 
pose them to fade insensibly into each other ; and these changes 
may take place within a distance which need not he small in com- 
parison with X. 

It may appear to some to be superfluous to deduce particular 
results from hypotheses of great generality, when these results may 
be obtained, along with many others which equally agree with 
observation, from more refined theories which start with more 
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particular hypotheses. And indeed, if the only object of theories 
were to group together observed facts, or even to allow us to pre- 
dict the results of observation in cases not very different from 
those already observed, and grouped together by the theory, such 
a view might be correct. But theories have a higher aim than 
this. A well-established theory is not a mere aid to the memory, 
but it professes to make us acquainted with the real processes of 
nature in producing observed phenomena. The evidence in favour 
of a particular theory may become so strong that the fundamental 
hypotheses of the theory are hardly less certain than observed 
facts. The probability of the truth of the hypotheses, however, 
cannot be greater than the improbability that another set of 
equally simple hypotheses should be conceivable, which should 
equally well explain all the phenomena. When the hypotheses 
are of a general and simple character, the improbability in ques- 
tion may become extremely strong ; but it diminishes in propor- 
tion as the hypotheses become more particular. In sifting the 
evidence for the truth of any set of hypotheses, it becomes of great 
importance to consider whether the phenomena explained, or some 
of them, are explicable on more simple and general hypotheses, or 
whether they appear absolutely to require the more particular 
restrictions adopted. To take an illustration from the case in 
hand, we may suppose that some theorist, starting with some par- 
ticular views as to the cause of the diminished velocity of light 
in refracting media, and supposing that the transition from one 
medium to another takes place, if not abruptly, at least in a space 
which is very small compared with X, has obtained as the result of 
his analysis M. Arago’s law and the loss of half an undulation. We 
may conceive our theorist pointing triumphantly to these laws as 
an evidence of the correctness of his particular views. Yet, as we 
have seen, if these were the only laws obtained, the theorist would 
have absolutely no solid evidence of the truth of the particular 
hypotheses with which he started. 

This fictitious example leads to the consideration of the ex- 
perimental evidence for Fresnel’s expressions for the intensity of 
reflected and refracted polarized light. 

There are three particular angles of incidence, namely the 
polarizing angle, the angle of 9 O'", and the angle 0°, for which 
special results are deducible from Fresnel’s formulae, which admit 
of being put, and which have been put, to the test of experiment. 
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98 ON THE VERIFICATION OF FRESNEL^S FORMULAE FOR 

Tlie accordance of the results with theory is sometimes adduced as 
evidence of the truth of the formuloB : but this point will require 
consideration. 

In the first place, it follows from Fresnel’s formula for the 
intensity of reflected light which is polarized in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the plane of incidence, that at a certain angle of inci- 
dence the reflected light vanishes; and this angle is precisely that 
determined by experiment. This result is certainly very remark- 
able. For Fresnel’s expressions are not more empirical formuhe, 
chosen so as to satisfy the more remarkable results of experiment. 
On the contrary, they were obtained by him from dynamical con- 
siderations and analogies, which, though occasionally somewhat 
vague, are sufficient to lead us to regard the formuhe as having a 
dynamical foundation, as probably true under circumstances which 
without dynamical absurdity might be conceived to exist; though 
whether those circumstances agree with the actual state of reflect- 
ing transparent media is another question. Consequently we 
should apiori expect the formula to be cither true or very nearly 
true, the difference being attributable to some modifying cause 
left out of considei'ation, or else to be altogether false: and there- 
fore the verification of the formula) in a remarkable, though a 
particular case, may be looked on as no inconsiderable evidence of 
their general truth. It will be observed that the truth of the 
formulae is here spoken of, not the truth of the hypotheses con- 
cerned in obtaining them from theory. 

Nevertheless, even the complete establishment of the formida 
for the reflection of light polarized in a plane perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence would not establish the foimula for light pola- 
rized in the plane of incidence, although it would no doubt increase 
the probability of its truth, inasmuch as the two formula) were 
obtained in the same sort of way. But, besides this, tlic simplicity 
of the law, that the reflected ray vanishes when its direction be- 
comes perpendicular to that of the refracted ray, is such as to lead 
us to regard it as not improbable that different formula), corre- 
sponding to different hypotheses, should agree in this point. And 
in fact the investigation shews that when sound is reflected at the 
common surface of two gases, the reflected sound vanishes when 
the angle of incidence becomes equal to what may be called, from 
the analogy of light, the polarizing angle. It is true that the 
formula for the intensity of the reflected sound agrees with the 
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formula for the intensity of reflected light when the light is pola- 
rized in a plane perpendicular to the plane of incidence, and that 
it is the truth of the formulae, not that of the hypotheses, which is 
under consideration. Nevertheless the formulae require further 
confirmation. 

When the angle of incidence becomes 90^ it follows from 
Fresnel’s expressions that, whether the incident light is polarized 
in or perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, the intensity of the 
reflected light becomes equal to that of the incident, and conse- 
quently the same is true for common light. This result has been 
compared with experiment, and the completeness of the reflection 
at an incidence of 90° has been established'^. The evidence, how- 
ever, for the truth of Fresnel’s formulae which results from this 
experiment is but feeble: for the result follows in theory from the 
principle of vis viva, provided we suppose none of the labouring 
force brought by the incident light to be expended in producing 
among the molecules of the reflecting body a disturbance which is 
propagated into the interior, as appears to be the case with opaque 
bodies. Accordingly a great variety of different particular hypo- 
theses, leading to formulae differing from one another, and from 
Fresnel’s, would agree in giving a perfect reflection at an incidence 
of 90°. Thus for example the formula which Green has given “f for 
the intensity of the reflected light, when the incident light is pola- 
rized in a plane perpendicular to the plane of incidence, gives the 
intensities of the incident and reflected light equal when the angle 
of incidence becomes 90°, although the formula in question differs 
from Fresnel’s, with which it only agrees to a first approximation 
when iM is supposed not to differ much from 1. It appeared in 
the experiment last mentioned that the sign of the reflected vibra- 
tion was in accordance with Fresnel’s formulae, and that there was 
no change of phase. Still it is probable that a variety of formuhn 
would agree in these respects. 

When the angle of incidence vanishes, it follows from Fresnel’s 
expressions, combined with the fundamental hypotheses of the 
theory of transversal vibrations, that if the incident light be circu- 
larly polarized, the reflected light will be also circularly polarized, 
but of the opposite kind, the one being right-handed, and the other 

* Transactions of the Boyal Irish Academy, vol. xvii. p. 171. 

t Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. vii. p. 22. 

7—2 
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left-handed*. The experiment has been performed, at least per- 
formed for a small angle of incidence from whence the result 
which would have been observed at an angle of incidence 0° may 
be inferred ; and theory has proved to be in complete accordance 
with experiment. Yet this experiment, although confirming the 
theory of transversal vibrations, offers absolutely no confirmation of 
Fresnel’s formulae. For when the angle of incidence vanishes, 
there ceases to be any distinction between light polarized in, and 
light polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence: be the 
intensity of the reflected light what it may, it must be the same in 
the two cases; and this is all that is necessary to assume in de- 
ducing the result from theory. The result would necessarily be 
the same in the case of metallic reflection, although Fresnel’s for- 
mulae do not apply to metals. 

By the fundamental hypotheses of the theory of transverse 
vibrations, are here meant the suppositions, first, that the vibrations, 
at least in vacuum and in ordinary media, take place in the front 
of the wave; and secondly, that the vibrations in the case of plane 
polarized light are, like all the phenomena presented by such light, 
symmetrical with respect to the plane of polarization, and conse- 
quently are rectilinear, and take place either in, or perpendicularly 
to the plane of polarization. From these hypotheses, combined 
with the principle of the superposition of vibrations, the nature of 
circularly and elliptically polarized light follows. As to the two 
suppositions above mentioned respecting the direction of the vibra- 
tions in plane polarized light, there appears to be nothing to choose 
between them, so far as the geometrical part of the theory is con- 
cerned: they represent observed facts equally well. The question 
of the direction of the vibrations, it seems, can only be decided, if 
decided at all, by a dynamical theory of light. The evidence ac- 
cumulated in favour of a particular dynamical theory may be con- 
ceived to become so strong as to allow us to regard as decided the 
question of the direction of the vibrations of plane polarized light. 
It appears, however, that Fresnel’s expressions for the intensities, 
and the law which gives the velocities of plane waves in different 
directions within a crystal, have been deduced, if not exactly, at 
least as approximations to the exact result, from different dyna- 

* Philosophical Magazine {Neio Series), vol. xxii. (1843) p. 92. 

t Ibid. p. 262. 
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mical theories, in some of which the vibrations are supposed to be 
in, and in others perpendicular to the plane of polarization. 

It is worthy of remark that, whichever supposition we adopt, 
the direction of revolution of an ethereal particle in circularly 
polarized light formed in a given way is the same. Similarly, in 
elliptically polarized light the direction of revolution is the same 
on the two suppositions, but the plane which on one supposition 
contains the major axis of the ellipse described, on the other sup- 
position contains the minor axis. Thus the direction of revolution 
may be looked on as established, even though it be considered 
doubtful whether the vibrations of plane polarized light are in, or 
perpendicular to the plane of polarization. 

The verification of Fresnel’s formulae for the three particular 
angles of incidence above mentioned is, as we have seen, not suffi- 
cient : the formulae however admit of a very searching comparison 
with experiment in an indirect way, which does not require any 
photometrical processes. When light, polarized in a plane making 
a given angle with the plane of incidence, is incident on the sur- 
face of a transparent medium, it follows from Fresnels formulae 
that both the reflected and the refracted light are plane polarized, 
and the azimuths of the planes of polarization are known functions 
of the angles of incidence and refraction, and of the azimuth of 
the plane of polarization of the incident light, the same formulae 
being obtained whether the vibrations of plane polarized light are 
supposed to be in, or perpendicular to the plane of polarization. 
It is found by experiment that the reflected or refracted light is 
plane polarized, at least if substances of a very high refractive 
power be excepted, and that the rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion produced by reflection or refraction agrees with the rotation 
determined by theory. This proves that the two formulae, that is 
to say the formula for light polarized in, and for light polarized 
perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, are either both right, 
within the limits of error of very precise observations, or both 
wrong in the same ratio, where the ratio in question may be any 
function of the angles of incidence and refraction. There does not 
appear to be any reason for suspecting that the two formulae for 
reflection are both wrong in the same ratio. As to the formulae 
for refraction, the absolute value of the displacement will depend 
on the particular theory of refraction adopted. Perhaps it would 
be best, in order to be independent of any particular theory, to 
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ROt of the absolute displacement within a refracting medium, 
it of the equivalent displacement in vacuum, of which all that we 
e concerned to know is, that it is proportional to the absolute 
splacement. By the equivalent displacement in vacuum, is here 
eant the displacement which would exist if the light were to pass 
srpendicularly, and therefore without refraction, out of the medium 
to vacuum, without losing vis viva by reflection at the surface, 
is easy to prove that Fresnehs forinulse for refraction would be 
lapted to this mode of estimating the vibrations by multiplying 
j \/fil indeed, the formulae for refraction might bo tlius proved, 
sccept as to sign, by means of the principle of vis viva, the 
rmulie for reflection being assumed. It will be sufficient to shew 
lis in the case of light polarized in the plane of incidence. 

Let i, i' be the angles of incidence and refraction, A any area 
bken in the front of an incident wave, I the height of a prism 

aving A for its base and situated in the first medium. Let r be 

le coefficient of vibration in the reflected wave, that in the ind- 
ent wave being unity, q the coefficient of tlio vibration in vacuum 
quivalent to the refracted vibration. Then the incideiit light 
diich fills the volume Al will give rise to a quantity of reflected 
ght filling an equal volume Al, and to a quantity of refracted 
Lght which, after passing into vacuum in the way sxipposcd, would 
.11 a volume -discos f '/cos We have therefore, by the principle 
f vis viva, 

^ cos ^ ^ sih*^ (V + i) sin® {%' + i) 

rhis equation does not determine the sign of q: but it seems 

mpossible that the vibrations due to tlie incident light in the 
dher immediately outside the refracting surface shoxild give rise 
o vibrations in the opposite direction in the ether immediately 
aside the surface, so that we may assume q to bo positive. We 
lave then 

^ sin {i' + ^) sin (i' 4- i) ’ ' 

xs was to be proved. The formula for light polarized porpendicu- 
larly to the plane of incidence may bo obtained in the same way. 
The formula (5), as might have been foreseen, applies ccpially well 
bo the hypothesis that the diminished velocity of propagation 
within refracting media is due to an iucrcasc of density of the 
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ether, which requires us to suppose that the vibrations of plane 
polarized light are perpendicular to the plane of polarization, and 
to the hypothesis that the diminution of the velocity of propaga- 
tion is due to a diminution of elasticity, vrhich requires us to sup- 
pose the vibrations to be in the plane of polarization. 

If the refraction, instead of taking place out of vacuum into a 
medium, takes place out of one medium into another, it is easy 
to shew that we have only got to multiply by instead of 

/s/fjb] /jb, fju being the refractive indices of the first and second media 
respectively. 



[From the Gainhndge and Dublin Mathematical Journal^ Vol. xv. !>. 194 
{May aud November, 1849).] 


On Attractions, and on Clairaut’s Theorem. 


Clairaut’s Theorem is usaally deduced as a consequence 
of the hypothesis of the original fluidity of the earth, and the 
near agreement between the numerical values of the earth^s ellip- 
ticity, deduced independently from measures of arcs of the meridian 
and from pendulum experiments, is generally considered as a 
strong confirmation of the hypothesis. Although this theorem is 
usually studied in connection with the hypothesis just mentioned, 
it ought to be observed that Laplace, without making any assump- 
tion respecting the constitution of the earth, except that it consists 
of nearly spherical strata of equal density, and that its surface 
may be regarded as covered by a fluid, has established a connexion 
between the form of the surface and the variation of gravity, which 
in the particular case of an oblate spheroid gives directly Clairaut’s 
Theorem*. If, however, we merely assume, as a matter of obser- 
vation, that the earth’s surface is a surface of equilibrium, (the 
trifling irregularities of the surface being neglected), that is to say 
that it is perpendicular to the direction of gravity, then, indepen- 
dently of any particular hypothesis respecting the state of the 
interior, or any theory but that of universal gravitation, there 
exists a necessary connexion between the form of the surface and 
the variation of gravity along it, so that the one being given the 
other follows. In the particular case in which the surface is an 

* See the Mecaniq^ue C4leste^ Liv. iij., or tlie reference to it in Pratt’s Mechanics, 
Chap. Figure of the Earth, 
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oblate spheroid of small eccentricity, which the measures of arcs 
shew to be at least very approximately the form of the earth’s 
surface, the variation of gravity is expressed by the equation which 
is arrived at on the hypothesis of original fluidity. I am at present 
engaged in preparing a paper on this subject for the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society: the object of the following pages is to give 
a demonstration of Clairaut’s Theorem, different from the one 
there employed, which will not require a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of the functions usually known by the name of Laplace’s 
Functions. It will be convenient to commence with the demon- 
stration of a few known theorems relating to attractions, the law 
of attraction being that of the inverse square of the distance*. 


Preliminary Propositions respecting Attractions. 


Prop. i. To express the components of the attraction of any 
mass in three rectangular directions by means of a single function. 

Let ni be the mass of an attracting particle situated at the 
point P\ the unit of mass being taken as is usual in central 
forces, m the mass of the attracted particle situated at the point 
P, x\ y\ z the rectangular co-ordinates of P' referred to any origin, 
X, y, .-2! those of P; X, Y, Z the components of the attraction of 
m' on measured as accelerating forces, and considered positive 
when they tend to increase x,y,z\ then, if PP' = r\ 


V m . r 


-^ 0 , 


* My object in giving these demonstrations is simply to enable a reader who 
may not have attended particularly to the theory of attractions to follow with 
facility the demonstration here given of Clairaut’s Theorem- In siDeaking of the 
theorems as “known” I have, I hope, sufficiently disclaimed any pretence at 
originality. In fact, not one of the “propositions respecting attractions” is new, 
although now and then the demonstrations may differ from what have hitherto 
been given. With one or two exceptions, these propositions will all be found in 
a paper by Gauss, of which a translation is published in the third volume of 
Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs, p. 153. The demonstration here given of Prop. iv. is 
the same as Gauss’s; that of Prop, v., though less elegant than Gauss’s, appears to 
me more natural. The ideas on which it depends render it closely allied to a paper 
by Professor Thomson, in the third volume of this Journal (Old Series), p. 71. 
Prop. IX. is given merely for the sake of exemplifying the application of the same 
mode of proof to a theorem of Gauss’s. 
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Since r'" = (od - xf + {y' - yf + (s' - zf, 

we have — ~ ~ ^ ^ ^ 


d m' ^ 
dx r' ^ 


with similar equations for Y and Z, 

If instead of a single particle m' we have any number of 
attracting particles m', m"... situated at the points {x , y, z), 
{x\ y'\ z").,,, and if we put 




Ii 

M 

II 

(i)> 


r T 

r 

we get 




II 

(m! , m" N dY 

dx’ 

similarly Y = 

11 


If instead of a set of distinct particles we have a continuous 
attracting mass M\ and if we denote by dm' a differential element 
of M\ and replace (1) by 



( 3 ), 


equations (2) will still remain tme, provided at least P be external 
to M ' ; for it is only in that case that we are at liberty to consider 
the continuous mass as the limit of a set of particles which are all 
situated at finite distances from P. It must be observed that 
should M' occupy a closed shell, within the inner surface of which 
P is situated, P must be considered as external to the mass M'. 
Nevertheless, 'even when P lies within M', or at its surface, the 

expressions for V and dVjdx, namely jj and {x' — x) ^ , 

admit of real integration, defined as a limiting summation, as may 
be seen at once on referring M' to polar co-ordinates originating 
at P ; so that the equations (2) still remain true. 


Prop, ii. To express the attraction resolved along any line 
by means of the function V, 

Let s be the length of the given line measured from a fixed 
point up to the point P ; X, //-, v, the direction-cosines of the 
tangent to this line at P, P the attraction resolved along this 
tangent; then 


XZ 


dV _ dV dV 
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Now if we restrict oui'selves to points lying in the line 5 , V will, 
he a function of s alone ; or we may regard it as a function of w, y, 
and each of which is a function of s; and we shall have^, by 
Differential CalculuS; 

dx^dV^^dVdz^ 
ds dx ds dy ds dz ~ds ^ 


and since dx/ds = X, dy/ds — jx, dzjds = v, we get 

ds 


F=^- 


( 4 ). 


Prop. hi. To examine the meaning of the function V . 

This function is of so much importance that it will he well to 
dwell a little on its meaning. 

In the first place it may he observed that the equation (1) 
or (3) contains a physical definition of V, which has nothing to do 
with the system of co ordinates, rectangular, polar, or any other, 
which may be used to define algebraically the positions of P and 
of the attracting particles. Thus V is to be contemplated as a 
function of the position of P in space, if such an expression may 
he allowed, rather than as a function of the co-ordinates of P; 
although, in consequence of its depending upon the position of P, 
V will be a function of the co-ordinates of P, of whatever kind 
they may he. 

Secondly, it is to be remarked that although an attracted 
particle has hitherto been conceived as situated at P, yet V has 
a definite meaning, depending upon the position of the point P, 
whether any attracted matter exist there or not. Thus V is to be 
contemplated as having a definite value at each point of space, 
irrespective of the attracted matter which may exist in some 
places. 

The function V admits of another physical definition which 
ought to be noticed. Conceive a particle whose mass is m to move 
along any curve from the point P^ to P. If P be the attraction 
of M' resolved along a tangent to w’s path, reckoned as an accele- 
rating force, the moving force of the attraction resolved in the 
same direction will be mP, and therefore the work done by the 
attraction while m describes the elementary arc ds will be ulti- 
mately mFdSj or by (4) in . dVjds . ds. Hence the whole work done 
as in moves from P^ to P is equal to in (F— V^), being the 
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value of V at If be situated at an infinite distance, 
vanisbes, and the expression for the work done becomes simply 
mV. Hence F might be called the work of the attraction^ referred 
to a unit of mass of the attracted particle ; but besides that such 
a name would be inconveniently long, a recognized name already 
exists. The function F is called the potential of the attracting 
mass^. 

The first physical definition of F is peculiar to attraction ac- 
cording to the inverse square of the distance. According to the 
second^ F is regarded as a particular case of the more general 
function whose partial differential coefficients with respect iox, y, z 
are equal to the components of the accelerating force; a function 
which exists whenever Xdx + Zdz is an exact differential. 

Puop. IV. If 8 be any closed surface to which all the attract- 
ing mass is external, d8 an element of 8, dn an element of the 
normal drawn outwards at dS, then 

//s W' 

the integral being taken throughout the whole surface 8. 

Let m' be the mass of any attracting particle which is situated 
at the point P', P being by hypothesis external to 8. Through 
P' draw any right line L cutting 8, and produce it indefinitely in 
one direction from P. The line L will in general cut 8 in two 
points; but if the surface 8 be re-entrant, it may be cut in four, 
six, or any even number of points. Denote the points of section, 
taken in order, by P^, P^, Pg, &c., P^ being that which lies nearest 
to P\ With P for vertex, describe about the line L a conical 
surface containing an infinitely small solid angle a, and denote by 
A^... the areas which it cuts out from 8 about the points 
P^, Pg.... Let 6^... be the angles which the normals drawn 
outwards at P^, P^... make with the line P, taken in the direction 
from Pj to P'; the attractions of m' at P^, P^. . . resolved 

along the normals; r^, r^... the distances of P^, P^... from P'. It 

[Tlie term potential,” as used in tlie tlieory of Electricity, may be defined ir 
the following manner : The potential at any point P, in the neighbourhood o; 
electrified matter, is the amount of work that would be necessary to remove a smal 
body charged with a unit of negative electricity from that position to' an infinit« 
distance.”— w. t.] 
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is evident that the angles 0^, 0^.., will be alternately acute and 
obtuse. Then we have 

-^1 = r? cos e^, i'T, = - cos (tt - (9J &c. 

We have also in the limit 

= ar^ sec 0^, A^~ ar^ sec (tt — 6^, &c. ; 

and therefore = am', — — am', = am', &c.; 
and therefore, since the number of points P^, P^... is even, 
N,A^-rN,A,^N,A^^N,A ^. . . = a7?i' — am + am — am' ... =0. 

Now the whole solid angle contained within a conical surface 
described with P' for vertex so as to circumscribe fi'may be divided 
into an infinite number of elementary solid angles, to each of which 
the preceding reasoning will apply; and it is evident that the 
whole surface S will thus be exhausted. We have therefore 

limit of 'ZNA = 0 ; 
or, by the definition of an integral, 

The same will be true of each attracting particle m'; and there- 
fore if N refer to the attraction of the whole attracting mass, we 
shall still have JJNdS=0, But by (4) iV"= which proves 

the proposition. 

Prop. v. If V be equal to zero at all points of a closed surface 
S, which does not contain any portion of the attracting mass, it 
must be equal to zero at all points of the space T contained with- 
in /S'. 

For if not, V must be either positive or negative in at least a 
certain portion of the space T, and therefore must admit of at least 
one positive or negative maximum value Call the point, or 
the assemblage of connected points, at which F has its maximum 
value T^. It is to be observed, first, that may denote either 
a space, a surface, a line, or a single point; secondly, that should 
V happen to have the same value at other points within P, 
such points must not be included in T^. Then, all round P^, F is 
decreasing, positively or negatively according as F^ is positive or 
negative. Circumscribe a closed surface around lying 
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wholly within S, which is evidently possible. Then if be drawn 
sufifi-ciently close round V will be increasing in passing out- 
wards across and therefore^ if denote a normal drawn out- 
wards at the element clS^ of dVjdn^ will be negative or positive 

according as is positive or negative, and therefore dSj^, 

taken throughout the whole surface will be negative or positive, 
which is contrary to Prop. IV. Hence V must be equal to zero 
throughout the space T. 

Con. 1. If F be equal to a constant A at all points of the 
surface S, it must be equal to A at all points within S. For it 
may be proved just as before that V cannot be either greater or 
less than A within 8. 

Cor. 2. If V be not constant thro'ughout the surface 8, and if 
A be its greatest, and B its least value in that surface, V cannot 
anywhere within 8 be greater than A nor less than B. 

Cor. 3. All these theorems will be equally true if the space T 
extend to infinity, provided that instead of the value of V at the 
bounding surface of T we speak of the value of V at the surface by 
which T is partially bounded, and its limiting value at an infinite 
distance in T, This limiting value might be conceived to vary 
from one direction to another. Thus T might be the infinite space 
lying within one sheet of a cone, or hyperboloid of one sheet, or 
the infinite space which lies outside a given closed surface 8, which 
contains within it all the attracting mass. On the latter suppo- 
sition, if Fbe equal to zero throughout and vanish at an infinite 
distance, F must be equal to zero everywhere outside 8, If F 
vanish at an infinite distance, and range between the limits A and 
B at the surface 8, V cannot anywhere outside 8 lie beyond the 
limits determined by the two extremes of the three quantities Ay 
By and 0. 

* It miglit, of course, be possible to prevent this by drawing sufficiently 
puckered, but S-^ is supposed not to be so drawn. Since V is decreasing from 
outwards, if we consider tbe loci of tbe points where F has the values Fg, Fg, F^... 
decreasing by infinitely small steps from F^, it is evident that in the immediate 
neighboiiihood of these loci will be closed surfaces, each lying outside the 
preceding, the first of which ultimately coincides with if be a point, a line, or 
a sm'face, or with the surface of T-^ if be a space. If now we take for one of 
these “ surfaces of equilibrium,” or any surface cutting them at acute angles, what 
was asserted in the text respecting will bo true. 
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Pbop. VI. At any point (x, y, z) external to tlie attracting 
^ss, tile potential V satisfies the partial differential equation 


d?V drV 
dx^ dy^ dz^ 


.( 6 ). 


r if V' denote the potential of a single particle m, we have, 
iploying the notation of Prop. I., 


r' ' dx 


in dd 


in 


{x -x), 


d(d~ 


f f \n 

= _ {x’-a:y 



th similar expressions for d^V'Idy^ and d^V' jdz"^] and therefore 
satisfies (6). This equation will be also satisfied by the poten- 
Is F'"'... of particles ni', in " situated at finite distances 
>m the point [x, y, z), and therefore by the potential V of all the 
rticles, since V=V'+V"-\- V"' + ... Now, by supposing the 
mber of particles indefinitely increased, and their masses, as 
dl as the distances between adjacent particles, indefinitely 
minished, we pass in the limit to a continuous mass, of which all 
e points are situated at finite distances from the point (x, y, z), 
ence the potential F* of a continuous mass satisfies equation (6) 
all points of space to which the mass does not reach. 


Scholium to Prop. v. Although the equations (5) and (6) 
ve been proved independently of each other from the definition 
a potential, either of these equations is a simple analytical con- 
quence of the other Now the only property of a potential 


* The equation (6) -will be proYcd by means of (o) further on (Prop, viii.), or 
her an equation of wliicli (6) is a particular case, by means of an equation of 
ich (5) is a particular case. Equation (5) may be proved from (G) by a Imown 
nsformation of the equation //f^iV dx chj dz=^0, where denotes the first 
mber of (6), and the integration is supposed to extend over the space T, Eor, 
dug the first term in vF we get 


/// S' '*2/ ^ =/ 


.ere 


(S); (f) 


denote the values of at the points where S is cut by 

Line drawn parallel to the axis of x through the point whose co-ordinates arc 
y, z. Now if X be the angle between the normal drawn outwards at the element 
surface dS and the axis of x, 


//(f ) /M‘'» -=//S“ 

lere the first integration is to be extended over the portion of which lies to the 
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assumed in Prop, v, is, that it is a quantity which varies continu- 
ously within the space jT, and satisfies the equation (5) for any 
closed surface drawn within T. Hence Prop. V, which was enun- 
ciated with respect to the potential of a mass lying outside T, is 
equally true with respect to any continuously varying quantity 
which within the space T satisfies the equation (6). It should he 
observed that a quantity like is not to he regarded as such, if r 
denote the distance of the point (x, y, z) from a point P, which lies 
within Ty because becomes infinite at P^. 


Glairaufs Theorem, 


1. Although the earth is really revolving about its axis, so 
that all problems relating to the relative equilibrium of the earth 
itself and the bodies on its surface are really dynamical problems, 
we know that they may be treated statically by introducing, in 
addition to the attraction, that fictitious force which we call the 
centrifugal force. The force of gravity is the resultant of the 
attraction and the centrifugal force ; and we know that this force 
is perpendicular to the general surface of the earth. In fact, by 
far the larger portion of the earth’s surface is covered by water, 
the equilibrium of which requires, according to the principles of 
hydrostatics, that its surface be perpendicular to the direction of 
gravity ; and the elevation of the land above the level of the sea, 
or at least the elevation of large tracts of land, is but trifling com- 
pared with the dimensions of the earth. We may therefore regard 
the earth’s surface as a surface of equilibrium. 


positive side of tlie curve of contact of S and an enveloping cylinder with its gene- 
rating lines parallel to the axis of ar, and the second integration over the remainder 
of N. If then we extend the integration over the whole of the surface S, we get 




MaMng a similar transformation with respect to the two remaining terms of vK, 
and observing that if j/ be for y, z what X is for x. 


we obtain equation (5). 


. dV dV d,V dV 

cos X ~ + cos /i ~ + cos ^ , 

^ dy dz dn' 


If V be any continuously varying quantity which within the space T satisfies 
the equation vF=0, it may he proyed that it is always possible to distribute 
attracting matter outside T in such a manner as to produce within T a potential 
equal to F. 
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2. Let the earth be referred to rectangular axes, the axis of z 
coinciding with the axis of rotation. Let V be the potential of 
the mass, 6) the angular velocity, X, F, Fthe components of the 
whole force at the point (x, y, z ) ; then 


^ ^ dV^ , ^ dV 

Now the general equation to surfaces of equilibrium is 
f{Xdx + Ydy 4* Zdz) = const., 
and therefore we must have at the earth’s surface 


V^lco\x^^y^) = C (7), 

where c is an unknown constant. Moreover V satisfies the equa- 
tion (6) at all points external to the earth, and vanishes at an 
infinite distance. But these conditions are sufficient to determine 
V at all points of space external to the earth. For if possible 
let V admit of two different values outside the earth, and 

let F^ — Fg = F'. Since and F^ have the same value 

c — {x^ -1- y^) 

at the surface, F' vanishes at the surface ; and it vanishes likewise 
at an infinite distance, and therefore by Prop. v. F'=0 at all points 
outside the earth. Hence if the form of the surface be given, F 
is determinate at all points of external space, except so far as 
relates to the single arbitrary constant c which is involved in its 
complete expression. 


3. Now it appears from measures of arcs of the meridian, 
that the earth’s surface is represented, at least very approximately, 
by an oblate spheroid of small ellipticity, having its axis of figure 
coinciding with the axis of rotation. It will accordingly be more 
convenient to refer the earth to polar, than to rectangular co- 
ordinates. Let the centre of the surface be taken for origin ; let r 
be the radius vector, 6 the angle between this radius and. the axis 
of z, (p the angle between the plane passing through these lines 
and the plane xz. Then if the square of the ellipticity be neg- 
lected, the equation to the surface may be put under the form 

7' = a(l — € 008^6) ( 8 ) ; 

and from (7) we must have at the surface 
F+ Ja)Vsin*5 = c 


( 9 ). 
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If we denote for shortness the equation (6) by y F= 0, we have 
by transformation to polar co-ordinates^ 


dr^ T dr sin 6 dd 



_1 ^ 

= 0 ( 10 ). 


4. The form of the equations (8) and (9) suggests the occur- 
rence of terms of the form 'yjr (r) (r) cos^0 in the value of V, 

Assume then 

V=^]r (r) + % (r) coB^d + w (11). 

We are evidently at liberty to make this assumption, on account 
of the indeterminate function w. Now if we observe that 




sin 6 dd\ dd 

we get from (10) and (11) 

V (r) + § W + p % W + [x (’*) + ;%'(’•)- p % W} cos“ e 

+ VW = 0 (12). 

If now we determine the functions ijr, from the equations 

W + ; W + p X W = 0 (13), 


%" W + f X' (0 - -Jt X (^) = 0 (14), 

we shall have - 0. 

By means of (14), equation^(13) may be put under the form 

V (r) +^f'(r)=-} lx" (r) + ^x' ( 0} 5 

and therefore (r) = - ^x (r) is a particular integral of (1 3). Tb o 
equations (14), and (13) when deprived of its last term, arc easily 
integrated, and we get 

W = 7 + -2 - ix X W = p +Dr^ (15). 

Now V vanishes at an infinite distance ; and the same will bo the 


• Cambridge Mathematical Journal, VoL i. (Old Series), p. 122, or O’Brien’s 
Tract on the Figure of the Earth, p, 12. 
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case with w provided we take B = 0, D = 0, when we get from 
(11) and (15) 

"" 7 + ? - i) + w (16). 

5. It remains to satisfy (9). Now this equation may be satis- 
fied, so far as the large terms are concerned, by means of the 
constant A, since 6 appears only in the small terms. We have 
a right then to assume (7 to be a small quantity of the first order. 
Substituting in (16) the value of r given by (8), putting the re- 
sulting value of V in (9), and retaining the first order only of small 
quantities, we get 

^ (1 -h 6 cos" ^ (cos" (9 - -J) + a" (1 - cos" (9) = c. . . (17), 

being the value of w at the surface of the earth. Now the 
constants A and C allow us to satisfy this equation without the 
aid of w^. We get by equating to zero the sum of the constant 
terms, and the coefficient of cos"^, 

A 0 6)V 1 

a 2 I 

A 6 G CoV 

a (V^ 2 

These equations combined with (17) give w^=^0. Now we 
have seen that w satisfies the equation v?/; = 0 at all points ex- 
terior to the earth, and that it vanishes at an infinite distance ; 
and since it also vanishes at the surface, it follows from Prop. V. 
that it is equal to zero every where without the earth. 

It is true that is not strictly equal to zero, but only to a 
small quantity of the second order, since quantities of that order 
are omitted in (17). But it follows from Prop. v. Cor. 3, that if 
w', lu" be respectively the greatest and least values of w cannot 
anywhere outside the earth lie beyond the limits determined by 
the two extremes of the three quantities w ^ w"', and 0, and there-' 
fore must be a small quantity of the second order ; and since we 
are only considering the potential at external points, we may omit 
w altogether. 

If E be the mass of the earth, the potential at a very great 

8—2 
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distance r is ultimately equal to Ejr. Comparing tbi^"^ 
equation obtained from (16) by leaving out w, we get 

A 

The first of equations (18) serves only to determine ^ 
of E, and c is not wanted. The second gives 

C = — Ed^e + 
whence, we get from (16) 



6. If g be the force of gravity at any point of the ' 
the angle between the vei*tical and the radius vector 
the centre, g cos v will be ,the resolved part of gravity ^ 
radius vector ; and we shall have 

gcosv = -^(v+^r^sbfe'^ 

where after diflferentiation r is to be put equal to the radi 
of the surface. Now i/ is a small quantity of the first o: 
therefore cos v may be replaced by 1, whence we get frona 
and (20), 

= ■? (1 + 26 cos" 0) - 3 ft - ) (cos" 0 - 4) - «"« (1 - 

Ur \Cl J 

or gf=:(l + 6 )^_|<B*( 2 + (|<B“a-^jcos"0 

At the equator Q^\Tr\ and if we put Gt for gravity at the 
m for the ratio of the centrifugal force to gravity at the 
we get and 

(l+|m)G' = (l + e)|, 

Cb 

■whence ^ = (1 + |m - e) G'a" 

and (21) becomes ^ (1 + _ e) cos"d} 

7. Equation (22) gives tbe mass of tbe earth by mea,i 
value of tf determined by the pendulum. In the preceding 
gation, 6 is the complement of the corrected latitude ; bn 
occurs only in the small terms, and the squares of small q 
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have been omitted througbout, we may regard 0 as the comple- 
ment of the true latitude, and therefore replace cos 0 by the sine 
of the latitude. In the case of the earth, m is abont and e 
about and therefore fm — e is positive. Hence it appears 
from (23) that the increase of gravity from the equator to the pole 
varies as the square of the sine of the latitude, and the ratio which 
the excess of polar over equatorial gravity bears to the latter, added 
to the ellipticity, is equal to | x the ratio of the centrifugal force 
to gravity at the equator. 


8. If instead of the equatorial radius a, and equatorial gravity 
G, we choose to employ the mean radius and mean gravity 
we have only to remark that the mean value of cos® or 


47r 


"tt r27r 

COS® Q sin 6 dd d^j 

a J n 


is which gives 

= a (1 - y), <?, = C? (1 + fm - fe), 


■which reduces equations (8), (22), and (23) to 
r = a, {1 - 6 (cos* 0 - f)}, 

E= (l + |m) 

ff=G^{l + - e) (cos* 0 - 1)}. 


9. We get from (19), for the potential at an external point, 

, F= f - (€ - im) (cos* 0 - 1) (24). 


Now the attraction of the moon on any particle of the earth, 
and consequently the attraction of the whole earth on the moon, 
will be very nearly the same as if the moon's mass were collected 
at her centre of gravity. Let r be the distance between the 
centres of the earth and moon, 6 the moon's north polar distance, 
P the attraction of the earth on the moon, resolved along the 
radius vector drawn from the earth's centre, Q the attraction per- 
pendicular to the radius vector, a force which will evidently lie in 
a plane passing through, the earth's axis and the centre of the 
moon. Then, supposing Q measured positive towards the equator, 
we have from (4), 


P = - 


dr^ 


<9 = 


IdV 
r dd 5 
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. whence, from (24i), 

P= p - 3 (e -i?n) ^ (cos= 0 - 

Ea^ . (^ 5 ). 

Q == 2 (e — sia 0 cos 6 

The raovinsf force arisinfj from tlie attraction of the earth on 
the moon is a force passing through the centre of the inoon^ and 
having for components MjP along the radius vector, and 3IQ per- 
pendicular to the radius vector, M being the mass of the moon ; 
and on account of the equality of action and reaction, the moving 
force arising from the attraction of the moon on the earth is equal 
and opposite to the former. Hence the latter force is equivalent 
to a moving force ilfP passing through the earth’s centre in the 
direction of the radius vector of the moon, a force 3fQ passing 
through the earth’s centre in a direction perpendicular to the 
radius vector, and a couple whose moment is MQr tending to turn 
the earth about an equatorial axis. Since we only want to deter- 
mine the motion of the moon relatively to the earth, the effect of 
the moving forces JfP, MQ acting on the earth will be fully taken 
into account by replacing JEJ in equations (25) by P + Jlf. If yu be 
the moment of the couple, we have 

fjb — 2 (e — |m) sin ^ cos 0 (26). 

This formula will of course apply, nmtatis mutandis, to the moment 
of the moving force arising from the attraction of the sun. 

10. The force expressed by the second term in the value of P, 
in equations (25), and the force Q, or rather the forces thence 
obtained by replacing P by P -h M, are those which produce the 
only two sensible inequalities in the moon’s motion which de23end 
on the oblateness of the earth. We see that they enable us to 
determine the ellipticity of the earth independently of any hypo- 
thesis respecting the distribution of matter in its interior. 

The moment /a, and the corresponding moment for the sun, are 
the forces which produce the phenomena of precession and nuta- 
tion. In the observed results, the moments of the forces are 
divided by the moment of inertia of the earth about an equatorial 
axis. Call this PaV ; let M = JE/n ; let b be the annual precession, 
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and f the coefficient in the lunar nutation in obliquity ; then we 
shall have 


A + 


B 


1 


(e— ^m)-, / = -- 

^ ^ /c ’ 72 + 1 


(e ~ ^m) - 


where A, B, G denote certain known quantities. Hence the 
observed values of 6 and / will serve to determine the two unknown 
quantities n, and the ratio of e— to k. If therefore we suppose 
6 to be known otherwise, we shall get the numerical value of k. 


11. In determining the mutual attraction of the moon and 
earth, the attraction of the moon has been supposed the same as if 
her mass were collected at her centre, which we know would be 
strictly true if the moon were composed of concentric spherical 
strata of equal density, and is very nearly true of any mass, how- 
ever irregular, provided the distance of the attracted body be very 
great compared with the dimensions of the attracting mass, and 
the centre be understood to mean the centre of gravity. It will 
be desirable to estimate the magnitude of the error which is likely 
to result from this supposition. For this purpose suppose the 
moon’s surface, or at least a surface of equilibrium drawn imme- 
diately outside the moon, to be an oblate spheroid of small ellip- 
ticity, having its axis of figure coincident with the axis of rotation. 
Then the equation (24) will apply to the attraction of the moon on 
the earth, provided we replace E, a, by M, a', where E is the 
moon’s radius, take 6 to denote the angular distance of the radius 
vector of the earth from the moon’s axis, and suppose e and m to 
have the values which belong to the moon. Now ii’ is about 80 
times as great as if, and a about 4 times as great as a', and there- 
fore Ea^ is about 1200 times as great as ifa'l But m is extremely 
small in the case of the moon; and there is no reason to think 
that the value of € for the moon is large in comparison with its 
value for the earth, but rather the contrary ; and therefore the 
effect of the moon’s oblatcness on the relative motions of the 
centres of the earth and moon must be altogether insignifi.cant, 
especially when we remember that the coeflficients of the two 
sensible inequalities in the moon’s motion depending on the earth’s 

* 1/(71 + 1) will appear in these equations rather than l/n, because, if S be the 
mass, and r, the distance of the sun, the ratio of 1///*'* to Slr;^ is equal to l/{n + l) 
multiplied by that of {E + M)lr^ to Sjr/^ and the latter ratio is known by the mean 
motions of the sun and moon. 
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oblateness are only about 8". It is to be observed that the suppo- 
sition of a spheroidal figure has only been made for the sake of 
rendering applicable the equation (24?), which had been already 
obtained, and has nothing to do with the order of magnitude of the 
teiuns we are considering;^. 

Although however the effect of the moon’s oblateness, or rather 
of tlie possible deviation of her mass from a mass composed of con- 
centric spherical strata, may be neglected in considering the motion 
of the moon’s centre, it does not therefore follow that it ought to 
bo neglected in considering the moons motion about her own axis. 
Kor in the first place, in comparing the effects produced on the 
moon and on the earth, the moment of the mutual moving force of 
attraction of the moon and earth is divided by the moment of 
inertia of the moon, instead of the moment of inertia of the earth, 
which is much larger ; and in the second place, the effect now con- 
Bidered is not mixed up with any other. In fact, it is well known 
that the circumstance that the moon always presents the same face 
to us has been accounted for in this manner. 

12, In concluding this subject, it may he well to consider the 
degree of evidence afforded by the figure of the earth in favour 
of the hypothesis of the earth’s original fluidity. 

In the first place, it is remarkable that the surface of the earth 
is so nearly a surface of equilibrium. The elevation of the land 
above the level of tlie sea is extremely trifling compared with the 
breadth of the continents. The surface of the sea must of course 
necessarily be a surface of equilibrium, but still it is remarkable 
that the sea is spread so uniformly over the surface of the earth. 
There is reason to think that the depth of the sea does not exceed 
a very few miles on the average. Were a roundish solid taken at 
random, and a quantity of water poured on it, and allowed to 
settle under the action of the gravitation of the solid, the proba- 
bility is that the depth of the water would present no sort of 

If the e:x:pressioii for V b© formed directly, and be expanded according to 
inverse powers of 7 % the first term wiU be Mjr. The terms involving r~2 will 
aigappear if the centre of gravity of the moon be taken for origin, those involving 

are the terms we are here considering. If the moon’s centre of gravity,- or 
rather its projection on the apparent disk, did not coincide with the centre of the 
disk, it is easy to see the nature of the apparent inequality in the moon’s motion 
which would thence result. 
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uniformity, and would be in some places very great. Nevertheless 
the circumstance that the surface of the earth is so nearly a surface 
of equilibrium might be attributed to the constant degradation 
of the original elevations during the lapse of ages. 

In the second place, it is found that the surface is very nearly 
an oblate spheroid, having for its axis the axis of rotation. That 
the surface should on the whole be protuberant about the equator 
is nothing remarkable, because even were the matter of which the 
earth is composed arranged symmetrically about the centre, a 
surface of equilibrium would still be protuberant in consequence 
of the centrifugal force ; and were matter to accumulate at the 
equator by degradation, the ellipticity of the surface of equi- 
librium would be increased by the attraction of this matter. 
Nevertheless the ellipticity of the earth is much greater than 
the ellipticity (^^m) due to the centrifugal force alone, and even 
greater than the ellipticity which would exist were the earth 
composed of a sphere touching the surface at the poles, and con- 
sisting of concentric spherical strata of equal density and of a 
_.^^S]^ericO“Spheroidal shell having the density of the rocks and clay 
at the surface^. This being the case, the regularity of the surface 
is no doubt remarkable ; and this regularity is accounted for on 
the hypothesis of original fluidity. 

The near coincidence between the numerical values of the 
ellipticity of the terrestrial spheroid obtained independently from 
the motion of the moon, from the pendulum, by the aid of 
Clairaut’s theorem, and from direct measures of arcs, affords no 
additional evidence whatsoever in favour of the hypothesis of 
original fluidity, being a direct consequence of the law of universal 
gravitation’I*. 

* It may be proved without difficulty that the value of e corresponding to this 
supposition is o- nearly, if wo suppose the density of the shell to bo to the mean 
density as 5 to 11. 

t With respect to the argument derived from the motion of the moon, this 
remark has already been made by Professor O’Brien, who has shewn that if the 
form of the surface and the law of the variation of gravity be given independently, 
and if we supiDose the earth to consist app>roximately of spherical strata of equal 
density, without which it seems impossible to account for the observed regularity of 
gravity at the surface, then the attraction on the moon follows as a necessary con- 
sequence, independently of any theory but that of universal gravitation. {Tract on 
the Figure of the Farth.) If the surface bo not assumed to bo one of equilibrium, 
nor even nearly spherical, and if the component of gravity in a direction perpen- 
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given by (24) be compared with the 


If till? 

., t t « it . ^ ootained by direct inteOTation, it may 

cnimly lit* rhi'wsi lluit tUo ^ ^ i • i 

. / I , . ^ ^2cxs 01 rotation is a principai axis, and 

tlmt ibi* i>t martin i 

. I ^ ulct cxlbont the other two principal axes are 

iniiiai to viu'h ho i. • i • • • • i 

\ I every equatorial axis is a principal 

uxiA 1 . . . ‘ 01.1 Id follow as a consequence of the hypo- 

tuHH u oidii.i t iiiilit.y. Still it should be remembered that 

wi* tiai *»iilv i'ltiiriii 4-^1 ^ ^ i c 

^ x-o ibe accurate to the degree or accuracy 

til \\ lit I Hii ♦oil Iti »ri:^od f>y measures of arcs and by pendulum 
til tlio sxLX'fiace to be an oblate spheroid. 


1 III! }i i« iptiiii lui, (it I^'^'ooossion and nutation introduce a new 
ckiiioit ill «»tii ^***itHiilox"ix-tiox'x^ namely the moment of inertia of 
thii iinlli iiliiHil. t%i\ ocqxxcffcox?ia,l axis. The observation of these 
phciiouuiiii tiH l3o determine the numerical value of the 

t|Uiuittfy H\, it Hiiji|>ose ^ known otherwise. Now, indepen- 
dently id any }i\ cxs to original fluidity, it is probable that 

tlm earth ai ppxoscixxxately of spherical strata of equal 

ikijsiiy. Any itiaii»riid deviaition from this arrangement could 
hardly tail III jiriHitico a.rx ixrxegularity in the variation of gravity, 
and inmsw|uiiifly in tlio foxrncL of the surface, since we know that 
the Hurface of e<qxiiliTor*ium. Hence we may assume, when 

not tlinndly rnUHitU^ring tlxo ellipticity, that the density p is a 
function of the dint mice fx*oxxx the centre. Now^ the mean density 
of the earth m coin|>:xred with, that of water is known from the 
rcBult of IhiveiiiliHh’B oxsipoxriment, and the superficial density 


dlciikr to liiii latfiCiiit B,n well as tlxe form of tlie surface, be given independently, it 
may l» iliewa timt tli«$ attractioxi on. an external particle follows, independently of 
any bypotlH%lii rci|i4?ethi|| tlio d-istirilD-uLtion of matter in the interior of the earth. 
It may lai rtiimrliiJtl thsLit if tli© smrface he supposed to differ from a surface of 
eauiilbrluiii liy ft of tlio 02:<3.ear of the eUipticity, the component of gravity 

in a dlretitkm |ittr|Mitiillc 3 ular to tlie smface may be considered equal to the whole 
fomiHif gravity. Hinciti liowcver, as a matter of fact, the surface is a surface of 
cquiltbriftffi, If very trill in irreg'CLlaxd.ties be neglected, it seems better to assume it 
to be iueb, and tlieii tire law of tli© -variation of gravity, as well as the attraction on 
the moon, follow from tlie f orra of tlie surface. 

It must mi lioro hm supposed, tlrat these irregularities are actually neglected. 
Sttdti an would ill accorcL with the accuracy of modern measures. In 

geoddlo iirid pend-almn esiperiments, the direct observations are in fact 

reduced to tlte levid of tli© sea, and so rendered comparable with a theory in which 
it is snppoi^d timt the eartli’s snrfac© is accurately a surface of equilibrium. I have 
eongldertd this mthjoct in detail in tlie paper referred to at the beginning of this 
articto, which ims nine© been read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
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may be considered equal to that of ordinary rocks, or about 
times that of water ; and therefore the ratio of the mean to the 
superficial density may be considered known. Take for simplicity 
the earth’s radius for the unit of length, and let p = Pi when r = 1. 
From the mean density and the value of k we know the ratios 

of the integrals f pr^dr and f pr\ir to p^. Now it is probable 

J 0 Jo 

that p increases, at least on the whole, from the surface to the 
centre. If we assume this to be the case, and restrict p to satisfy 
the conditions of becoming equal to p^whenr = l, and of giving 
to the two integrals just written their proper numerical values, 
it is evident that the law of density cannot range within any very 
wide limits ; and speaking very roughly we may say that the 
density is determined. 

Now the preceding results will not be sensibly affected by 
giving to the nearly spherical strata of equal density one form or 
another, but the form of the surface will be materially atibcted. 
The surface in fact might not be spheroidal at all, or if spheroidal, 
the ellipticity might range between tolerably wide limits. But 
according to the hypothesis of original fluidity the surface ought 
to be spheroidal, and the ellipticity ought to have a certain 
numerical value depending upon the law of density. 

If then there exist a law of density, not in itself improbable 
d piori^ which satisfies the required conditions respecting the 
mean and superficial densities, and which gives to the ellipticity 
and to the annual precession numerical values nearly agreeing 
with their observed values, we may regard this law not only as 
in all probability representing approximately the distribution of 
matter within the earth, but also as furnishing, by its accordance 
with observation, a certain degree of evidence in favour of tlie 
hypothesis of original fluidity. The law of density usually con- 
sidered in the theory of the figure of the earth is a law of this 
kind. 

It ought to be observed that the results obtained relative to 
the attraction of the earth remain just the same whether we sup- 
pose the earth to be solid throughout or not ; but in founding any 
argument on the numerical value of /c we are obliged to consider 
the state of the interior. Thus if the central portions of the earth 
be, as some suppose, in a state of fusion, the quantity Eo^k must 
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be taken to mean the moment of inertia of that solid, whatever 
it may be, which is equivalent to the solid crust together with 
its fluid or viscous contents. On this supposition it is even con- 
ceivable that K should depend on the period of the disturbing 
force, so that different numerical values of k might have to be used 
in the precession and in the lunar nutation, in which case the 
mass of the moon deduced from precession and nutation would not 
be quite correct. 


Additional Propositions respecting Attractions. 

Although the propositions at the commencement of this paper 
were given merely for the sake of the applications made of them 
to the figure of the earth, there are a few additional propositions 
which are so closely allied to them that they may conveniently be. 
added here. 

Prop. VII*. If V be the potential of any mass and if 
be the portion of contained within a closed surface S, 

//s"— 

n and dS having, the same meaning as in Prop, IV., and the inte- 
gration being extended to the whole surface 8. 


* This and Prop. rv. are expressed respectively by eqLuations (7) and (8) in the 
article by Professor Thomson already referred to (Vol. m. p. 203), where a demon- 
stration of a theorem comprehending both fonnded on the equation 


d?v dh) dH 


.{a) 


is given. In the present paper a difE^ent order of investigation is followed ; direct 
geometrical demonstrations of the egnations 

d8= - drjlfo in another, 


ii: 


d5>=0 in one case, and 


//: 


dn 


are given in Props, rv. and vii.; and a new proof of the equation (a) is deduced 
horn them in Prop. vm. 

These equations may be obtained as very particular cases of a general theorem 
originally given by Green {Essay on EUctncity, p. 12). It will be sufficient to 
suppose 17=1 in Green’s equation, and to observe that dw=-dn, and 5F=0 
or= — 4irp, if V be taken to denote the potential of the mass whose attraction is 
considered. 
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Let m' be the mass of an attracting particle situated at the 
point P‘ inside S. Through P' draw a right line L, and produce it 
indefinitely in one direction. This line will in general cnt 8 in 
one point; but if be a re-entrant'^ surface it may be cut by L in 
three, five, or any odd number of points. About L describe a 
conical surface containing an infinitely small solid angle a, and let 
the rest of the notation be as in Prop. iv. In this case the angles 
6^, 6^, will be alternately obtuse and acute, and we shall have 

i\r, = -^cos (77-61^) =;^cos6>^, 

' 1 ' 1 

-d-i = sec (tt — 0 J = ~ ar^ sec 6 ^ , 

and therefore 

Should there be more than one point of section, the terms 
JVg^g, &c. will destroy each other two and two, as in Prop. iv. 
Now all angular space around P' may be divided into an infinite 
number of solid angles such as a, and it is evident that the whole 
surface 8 will thus be exhausted. We get therefore 

limit of SWA = — 2am' = — m'^oL ; 
or, since 2a = 4i7r, JJNdS = — 47rm'. 

The same formula will apply to any other internal particle, and it 
has been shewn in Prop. iv. that for an external particle JJJSfdS^^O. 
Hence, adding together all the results, and talcing N now to refer 
to the attraction of all the particles, both internal and external, we 
get JJNd8 ^ 4i7rMQ, But N~ dVjdn, which proves the proposi- 
tion. 


Prop. VIII. At an internal point {x, y, z) about which tlie 
density is p, the potential V satisfies the equation 


d?V , d^V , PF 
da? dtf d/ " 


(28). 


Consider the elementary parallelepiped dx dy dzy and apply to 
it the equation (27). For the face dy dz whose abscissa is the 
r [d F 

value of j d/9 is ultimately — d Vjdx . dy dz, and for tlic opposite 

d^V 
d:e^ 


dx') dydz; and tliercforc for this 


face it is ultimately + + 


\dx 


* This term is here used, and has l)ccn already used in the demouHtration; of 
Prop. IV., to denote a closed surface which can bo cut by a tangent jdanc. 
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pair of faces the value of the integral is ultimately Vjdx ^ . dx dy dz. 
Treating the two other pairs of faces in the same way, we get ulti- 
mately for the value of the first member of equation (27), 


'dlX 


, dW dW 



But the density being ultimately constant, the value of which 
is the mass contained within the parallelepiped, is ultimately 
p dx dy dz, whence by passing to the limit we obtain equation 
(28). 


The equation which (28) becomes when the polar co-ordinates 
r, 6, (j> are employed in place of rectangular, may readily be 
obtained by applying equation (27) to the elementary volume 
dr . rd6 . r sin Odcj), or else it may be derived from (28) by transfor- 
mation of co-ordinates. The first member of the transformed 
equation has already been written down (see equation (10),) ; the 
second remains — 4i7rp, 


Example of the application of equation (28). — In order to give 
an example of the practical application of this equation, let us 
apply it to determine the attraction which a sphere composed of 
concentric spherical strata of uniform density exerts on an internal 
particle. 


Refer the sphere to polar co-ordinates originating at the centre. 
Let p be the density, which by hypothesis is a function of r, R the 
external radius, Y the potential of the sphere, which will evidently 
be a function of r only. For a point within the sphere we get 
from (28) 


d^V 2dV 

dr^ dr 


(29). 


For a point outside the sphere the equation which V has to satisfy 
is that which would be obtained from (29) by replacing the second 
member by zero ; but we may evidently apply equation (29) to all 
space provided we regard p as equal to zero outside the sphere. 
Since the first member of (29) is the same thing as 1/r . cZV V/dr^, 
we get 
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Now we get by integration by parts, 

/ (jprdr) dr = rjprdr — fpr^dr, 

^TT 

whence V= — iTrJprdr + — fpr^dr. 


where the arbitrary constants are supposed to be included in the 
signs of integration. Now V vanishes at an infinite distance, and 
does not become infinite at the centre, and therefore the second 
integral vanishes when r — 0, and the first when or, which 

is the same, when r = i?, since p = 0 when r>R. We get there- 
fore finally, 


V = 47r 1 pr dr / pr'dr, 

Jr J 0 


If F be the required force of attraction, we have F== — d Vjdr ; and 
observing that the two terms arising from the variation of tlxe 
limits destroy each other, we get 



Now 47r I pr'^dr is the mass contained wdthin a sphere de- 

J 0 

scribed about the centre with a radius r, and therefore the attrac- 
tion is the same as if the mass within this sphere were collected at 
its centre, and the mass outside it were removed. 

The attraction of the sphere on an external particle may be 
Considered as a particular case of the preceding, since we may first 
suppose the sphere to extend beyond the attracted particle, and 
then make p vanish when r > E, 

Before concluding, one or two more known theorems may be 
noticed, which admit of being readily proved by the method 
employed in Prop. v. 


Prop. IX. If r be a space which contains none of the attract- 
ing matter, the potential V cannot be constant throughout any 
finite portion of T without having the same constant value through- 
out the whole of the space T and at its surface. For if possible 
let F have the constant value A throughout the space which 
forms a portion of T, and a greater or less value at the portions of 
T adjacent to T^, Let J? be a region of T adjacent to where V 
is greater than A. By what has been already remarked, Y must 
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increase continuously in passing from into R. Draw a closed 
surface a lying partly within and partly within i2, and call the 
portions lying in and iJ, cr^, cr^ respectively. Then if be a 
normal to cr, drawn outwards, dVjdv will be positive throughout cr^ 
if a*j be drawn sufficiently close to the space (see Prop. V. and 
note), and dVjdv is equal to zero throughout the surface since 


t [d'V 

V is constant throughout the space T^\ and therefore 

taken throughout the whole surface cr, will be positive, which is 
contrary to Prop. lY. Hence V cannot be greater than A in any 
portion of T" adjacent to and similarly it cannot be less, and 
therefore V must have the constant value A throughout T, and 
therefore, on account of the continuity of F, at the surface of T. 


■Combining this with Prop. Y. Gor. 1, we see that if V be 
constant throughout the whole surface of a space T which contains 
no attracting matter, it will have the same constant value through- 
out T] but if Fbe not constant throughout the whole surface, it 
cannot be constant throughout any finite portion of T, but only 
throughout a surface. Such a surface cannot be closed, but must 
abut upon the surface of T, since otherwise V would be constant 
within it. 


Prop. X. The potential V cannot admit of a maximum or 
minimum value in the space T. 

It appears from the demonstration of Prop. v. that V cannot 
have a maximum or minimum value at a point, or throughout a 
line, surface, or space, which is isolated in 2\ But not even can V 
have the maximum or minimum value throughout if 
reach up to the surface S oi T; though the term maximum or 
minimum is not strictly applicable to this case. By Prop. IX. V 
cannot have the value throughout a space, and therefore can 
only be a surface or a line. 

If possible, let V have the maximum value throughout a 
line L which reaches up to S, Consider the loci of the points 
where V has the successive values V^, Fg..., decreasing by infi- 
nitely small steps from F^. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
L, these loci will evidently be tube-shaped surfaces, each lying 
outside the preceding, the first of which will ultimately coincide, 
with L. Let s be an element of L not adjacent to S, nor reaching 
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up to the extremity of L, in case L terminate abruptly. At eacli 
extremity of s draw an infinite number of lines of force, that is, 
lines traced from point to point in the direction of the force, and 
therefore perpendicular to the surfaces of equilibrium. The assem- 
blage of these lines will evidently constitute two surfaces cutting 
the tubes, and perpendicular to s at its extremities. Call the 
space contained within the two surfaces and one of the tubes 
and apply equation (5) to this space. Since 7 is a maximum at i, 
dVjdn is negative for the tube surface of and it vanishes for 
the other surfaces, as readily follows from equation (4). Hence 

c td v'’ 

taken throughout the whole surface T^, is negative, 

which is contrary to equation (5). Hence V cannot have a maxi- 
mum value at the line L ; and similarly it cannot have a minimum 
value. 

It may be proved in a similar manner that V cannot have a 
maximum or minimum value throughout a surface whicli 
reaches up to S, For this purpose it will be sufficient to draw a 
line of force through a point in 8^, and make it travel round an 
elementary area a which forms part of 8^, and to apply equation 
(5) to the space contained between the surface generated by this 
line, and the two portions, one on each side of of a surface of 
equilibrium corresponding to a value of V very little different 
from Vy 

It should be observed that the space T considered in this 
proposition and in the preceding need not be closed : all that is 
requisite is that it contain none of the attracting mass. Thus, for 
instance, T may be the infinite space surrounding an attracting 
mass or set of masses. 

It is to be observed also, that although attractive forces have 
been spoken of throughout, all that has been proved is equally 
true of repulsive forces, or of forces partly attractive and partly 
repulsive. In fact, nothing in the reasoning depends upon the 
sign of m] and by making m negative we pass to the case of 
repulsive forces. 

Prop. XL If an isolated particle be in equilibrium under the 
action of forces varying inversely as the square of the distance, tlie 
equilibrium cannot be stable with reference to every possible 

9 


s. II. 
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displacement, nor unstable, but must be stable with reference to 
some displacements and unstable with reference to others ; and 
therefore the equilibrium of a free isolated particle iu such circum- 
stances must be unstable^. 

For we have seen that Y cannot be a maximum or minimum, 
and therefore either V must be absolutely constant, (as for instance 
within a uniform spherical shell), in which case the particle may 
be in equilibrium at any point of the space in which it is situated, 
or else, if the particle be displaced along any straight line or curve, 
for some directions of the line or curve V will be increasing and 
for some decreasing. In the former case the force resolved along 
a tangent to the particle’s path will be directed /rom the position 
of equilibrium, and will tend to remove the particle still farther 
from it, while in the latter case the reverse will take place. 

* This theorem was first given by Mr Earnshaw in his memoir on Molecular 
Forces read at the Cambridge Philosophical Society, March 18, 1839 {Trans. 
Yol. vn.). See also a paper by Professor Thomson in the first series of this Journal^ 
Yol. IV. p. 223, 



[From the Transactioyis of the Cambridge Philosophical Society/, YoL viii. p. 612.] 


On the Vaktation of Gravity at the Surface of the 

Earth. 

[Read Ape'll 23, 1849,] 

On adopting the hypothesis of the earth’s original fluidity, 
it has been shewn that the surface ought to be perpendicular to 
the direction of gravity, that it ought to be of the form of an oblate 
spheroid of small ellipticity, having its axis of figure coincident 
with the axis of rotation, and that gravity ought to vary along the 
surface according to a simple law, leading to the numerical relation 
between the ellipticity and the ratio between polar and equatorial 
gravity which is known by the name of Clairaut’s Theorem. 
Without assuming the earth’s original fluidity, but merely sup- 
posing that it consists of nearly spherical strata of equal density, 
and observing that its surface may be regarded as covered by a 
fluid, inasmuch as all observations relating to the earth’s figure 
are reduced to the level. of the sea, Laplace has established a 
connexion between the form of the surface and the variation of 
gravity, which in the particular case of an oblate spheroid agrees 
with the connexion which is found on the hypothesis of original 
fluidity. The object of the first portion of this paper is to establish 
this general connexion without making any hypothesis whatsoever 
respecting the distribution of matter in the interior of the earth, 
but merely assuming the theory of universal gravitation. It ap- 
pears that if the form of the surface be given, gravity is determined 
throughout the whole surface, except so far as regards one arbitrary 
constant which is contained in its complete expression, and which 

9—2 
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may be determined by the value of gravity at one place. Moreover 
tbe attraction of the earth at all external points of space is de- 
termined at the same time ; so that tbe earth’s attraction on the 
moon, including that part of it which is due to the earth’s ob- 
lateness, and the moments of the forces of the sun and moon 
tending to turn the earth about an equatorial axis, are found 
quite independently of the distribution of matter within the earth. 

The near coincidence between the numerical values of the 
earth’s ellipticity deduced independently from measures of arcs, 
from the lunar inequalities which depend on the earth’s oblate- 
ness, and, by means of Clairaut’s Theorem, from pendulum ex- 
periments, is sometimes regarded as a confirmation of the hy- 
pothesis of original fluidity. It appears, however, that the form 
of the surface (which is supposed to be a surface of equilibrium), 
suffices to determine both the variation of gravity and the attrac- 
tion of the earth on an external particle*, and therefore the coinci- 
dence in. question, being a result of the law of gravitation, is no 
confirmation of the hypothesis of original fluidity. The evidence 
in favour of this hypothesis which is derived from the figure and 
attraction of the earth consists in the perpendicularity of the 
surface to the direction of gravity, and in the circumstance that 
the surface is so nearly represented by an oblate spheroid having 
for its axis the axis of rotation. A certain degree of additional 
evidence is afforded by the near agreement between the observed 
ellipticity and that calculated with an assumed law of density 
which is likely a priori to be not far from the truth, and which 
is confirmed, as to its general correctness, by leading to a value 
for the annual precession which does not much differ from the 
observed value. 


* It has been remarked bj Professor O’Brien [Mathematical Tracts, p. 56) that 
if we have given the form of the earth’s surface and the variation of gravity, we 
have data for determining the attraction of the earth on an external particle, the 
earth being supposed to consist of nearly spherical strata of equal density ; so that 
the motion of the moon furnishes no additional confirmation of the hypothesis of 
original fluidity. 

If we have given the component of the attraction of any mass, however irregular 
as to its form and interior constitution, in a direction perpendicular to the surface, 
throughout the whole of the surface, w^e have data for determining the attraction at 
every external point, as 'well as the components of the attraction at the surface in 
two directions perpendicular to the normal. The corresponding proposition in 
Fluid Motion is self-evident. 
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Since the earth’s actual surface is not strictly a surface of 
equilibrium, on account of the elevation of the continents and 
islands above the sea level, it is necessary to consider in the first 
instance in what manner observations would have to be reduced 
in order to render the preceding theory applicable. It is shewn in 
Art. 13 that the earth may be regarded as bounded by a surface of 
equilibrium, and therefore the expressions previously investigated 
may be applied, provided the sea level be regarded as the bounding 
surface, and observed gravity be reduced to the level of the sea 
by taking account only of the change of distance from the earth’s 
centre. Gravity reduced in this manner would, however, be liable 
to vary irregularly from one place to another, in consequence 
of the attraction of the land between the station and the surface 
of the sea, supposed to be prolonged underground, since this 
attraction would be greater or less according to the height of the 
station above the sea level. In order therefore to render the 
observations taken at different places comparable with one another, 
it seems best to correct for this attraction in reducing to the level 
of the sea; but since this additional correction is introduced in 
violation of the theory in which the earth’s surface is regarded 
as one of equilibrium, it is necessary to consider what eflfect the 
habitual neglect of the small attraction above mentioned produces 
on the values of mean gravity and of the ellipticity deduced from 
observations taken at a number of stations. These effects are 
considered in Arts. 17, 18. 

Besides the consideration of the mode of determining the values 
of mean gravity, and thereby the mass of the earth, and of the 
ellipticity, and thereby the effect of the earth’s oblate ness on the 
motion of the moon, it is an interesting question to consider 
whether the observed anomalies in the variation of gravity may 
be attributed wholly or mainly to the irregular distribution of 
land and sea at the surface of the earth, or whether they must 
be referred to more deeply seated causes. In Arts. 19, 20, I have 
considered the effect of the excess of matter in islands and conti- 
nents, consisting of the matter which is there situated above the 
actual sea level, and of the defect of matter in the sea, consisting 
of the difference between the mass of the sea, and the mass of an 
equal bulk of rock or clay. It appears that besides the attraction 
of the land lying immediately underneath a continental station, 
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between it and the level of the sea, the more distant portions of 
the continent cause an increase in gravity, since the attraction 
which they exert is not wholly horizontal, on account of the cur- 
vature of the earth. But besides this direct effect, a continent 
produces an indirect effect on the magnitude of apparent gravity. 
For the horizontal attraction causes the verticals to point more 
inwards, that is, the zeniths to be situated further outwards, than 
if the continent did not exist ; and since a level surface is every- 
where perpendicular to the vertical, it follows that the sea level 
on a continent is higher than it would be at the same place if the 
continent did not exist. Hence, in reducing an observation taken 
at a continental station to the level of the sea, we reduce it to 
a point more distant from the centre of the earth than if the 
continent were away ; and therefore, on this account alone, gravity 
is less on the continent than on an island. It appears that this 
latter effect more than counterbalances the former, so that on the 
whole, gravity is less on a continent than on an island, especially 
if the island be situated in the middle of an ocean. This circum- 
stance has already been noticed as the result of observation. In 
consequence of the inequality to w'hich gravity is subject, de- 
pending on the character of the station, it is probable that the 
value of the ellipticity which Mr Airy has deduced from his dis- 
cussion of pendulum observations is a little too great, on account 
of the decided preponderance of oceanic stations in low latitudes 
among the group of stations where the observations were taken. 

The alteration of attraction produced by the excess and defect 
of matter mentioned in the preceding paragraph does not con- 
stitute the whole effect of the irregular distribution of land and 
sea, since if the continents were cut off at the actual sea level, 
and the sea were replaced by rock and clay, the surface so formed 
would no louger be a surface of equihbrium, in consequence of 
the change produced in the attraction. In Arts 25 — 27, I have 
investigated an expression for the reduction of observed gravity to 
what would be observed if the elevated solid portions of the earth 
were to become fluid, and to run down, so as to form a level bottom 
for the sea, which in that case would cover the whole earth. The 
expressions would be very laborious to work out numerically, and 
besides, they require data, such as the depth of the sea in a great 
many places, &c., which do not at present possess ; but from a 
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consideration of the general character of the correction, and from 
the estimation given in Art. 21 of the magnitude which such 
corrections are likely to attain, it appears probable that the ob- 
served anomalies in the variation of gravity are mainly due to the 
irregular distribution of land and sea at the surface of the earth. 


1. Conceive a mass whose particles attract each other ac- 
cording to the law of gravitation, and are besides acted on by a 
given force /, which is such that if X, F, Z be its components along 
three rectangular axes, Xdx-\- Ydy + Zclz is the exact differential 
of a function U of the co-ordinates. Call the surface of the mass S, 
and let V be the potential of the attraction, that is to say, the 
function obtained by dividing the mass of each attracting particle 
by its distance from the point of space considered, and taking the 
sum of all such quotients. Suppose S' to be a surface of equi- 
librium, The general equation to such surfaces is 


V+ U^c 


( 1 ), 


where c is an arbitrary constant ; and since S is included among 
these surfaces, equation (1) must be satisfied at all points of the 
surface /S', when some one particular value is assigned to o. For 
any point external to /S, the potential V satisfies, as is well known, 
the partial differential equation 


dW (Pr cPV 
dcd dy^ dz^ 


( 2 ); 


and evidently Y cannot become infinite at any such point, and 
must vanish at an infinite distance from Now these conditions 
are sufficient for the complete determination of the value of Y for 
every point external to /S', the quantities U and c being supposed 
known. The mathematical problem is exactly the same as that of 
determining the permanent temperature in a homogeneous solid, 
which extends infinitely around a closed space /S, on the conditions, 

(1) that the temperature at the surface 8 shall be equal to c — i7, 

(2) that it shall vanish at an infinite distance. This problem is 
evidently possible and determinate. The possibility has moreover 
been demonstrated mathematically. 

If U alone be given, and not c, the general value of Y will 
contain one arbitrary constant, which may be determined if we 
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know the value of V, or of one of its differential coefficients, at 
one point situated either in the surface S or outside it. When V 
is known, the components of the force of attraction will be obtained 
by mere differentiation. 

Nevertheless, although we know that the problem is always 
determinate, it is only for a very limited number of forms of the 
surface S that the solution has hitherto been effected. The 
most important of these forms is the sphere. When S has very 
nearly one of these forms the problem may be solved by approxi- 
mation. 

2. Let us pass now to the particular case of the earth. Although 
the earth is really revolving about its axis, so that the bodies on 
its surface are really describing circular orbits about the axis of 
rotation, we know that the relative equilibrium of the earth itself, 
or at least its crust, and the bodies on its surface, would not be 
affected by supposing the crust at rest, provided that we introduce, 
in addition to the attraction, that fictitious force which we call the 
centrifugal force. The vertical at any place is determined by the 
plumb-line, or by the surface of standing fluid, and its determi- 
nation is therefore strictly a question of relative equilibrium. The 
intensity of gravity is determined by the pendulum ; but although 
the result is not mathematically the same as if the earth were at 
rest and acted on by the centrifugal force, the difference is alto- 
gether insensible. It is only in consequence of its influence on 
the direction and magnitude of the force of gravity that the earth’s 
actual motion need be considered at all in this investigation: the 
mere question of attraction has nothing to do with motion; and 
the results arrived at will be equally true whether the earth be 
solid throughout or fluid towards the centre, even though, on the 
latter supposition, the fluid portions should be in motion relatively 
to the crust. 

We know, as a matter of observation, that the earth’s surface 
is a surface of equilibrium, if the elevation of islands and conti-. 
nents above the level of the sea be neglected. Consequently the 
law of the variation of gravity along the surface is determinate, if 
the form of the surface be given, the force/ of Art. 1 being in this 
case the centrifugal force. The nearly spherical form of the 
surface renders the determination of the variation easy. 
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3. Let the earth be referred to polar co-ordinates, the origin 
being situated in the axis of rotation, and coinciding with the 
centre of a sphere which nearly represents the external surface. 
Let r be the radius vector of any point, 6 the angle between the 
radius vector and the northern direction of the axis, (/> the angle 
which the jplane passing through these two ■ lines makes with a 
plane fixed in the earth and passing through the axis. Then the 
equation (2) which V has to satisfy at any external point becomes 
by a common transformation 


c^^rF 1 d f . .dV\ 1 

^ dr^ sin 6 dd dO ) sin^0 



(3). 


Let G) be the angular velocity of the earth ; then 
Z7=|ce)V sin^^ 
and equation (1) becomes 

V+Wr"sui^e = c 

which has to be satisfied at the surface of the earth. 


( 4 ), 


For a given value of r, greater than the radius of the least 
sphere which can be described about the origin as centre so as to 
lie wholly without the earth, V can be expanded in a series of 
Laplace’s functions 

and therefore in general, provided r be greater than the radius of 
the sphere above mentioned, V can be expanded in such a series, 
but the general term will be a function of r, as well as of 
0 and Substituting the above series in equation (3), and 
observing that from the nature of Laplace’s functions 


sin 6 dd \ dO J ^ sim 0 d^'^ 


(’^+1) U (5), 


we get 


^ I’’ j ^ 


where all integral values of n from 0 to oo are to be taken. 

Now the differential coefficients of with respect to r are 
Laplace’s functions of the order as well as itself ; and since 
a series of Laplace’s functions cannot be equal to zero unless 
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the Laplaxje’s functions of the same order are separately equal 
to zero, we must have 


r 




— + 1) F„ = 0 


( 6 ). 


The integral of this equation is 


F = 



where and are arbitrary constants so far as r is concerned, 
but contain 6 and (p. Since these functions are multiplied by 
different powers of r, cannot be a Laplace s function of the n 
order unless the same be true of and Z^. We have for the 
complete value of V 

^+5+5+-+^«+-^f+ 

T T T 

Now Y vanishes when r = oo , which requires that = 0, = 0, 

&c. ; and therefore 

7 =^ + 5 + 5 + 

T T T 


4. The preceding equation will not give the value of the 
potential throughout the surface of a sphere which lies partly 
within the earth, because although V, as well as any arbitrary but 
finite function of 0 and p, can be expanded in a series of Laplace’s 
functions, the second member of equation (3) is not equal to 
zero in the case of an internal particle, but to — 4iirpr^y where 
p is the density. Nevertheless we may employ equation (7) 
for values of r corresponding to spheres which lie partly within 
the earth, provided that in speaking of an internal particle we 
slightly change the signification of F, and interpret it to mean, 
not the actual potential, but what would be the potential if the 
protuberant matter were distributed within the least sphere which 
cuts the surface, in such a manner as to leave the potential un- 
changed throughout the actual surface. The possibility of such a 
distribution will be justified by the result, provided the series to 
which we are led prove convergent. Indeed, it might easily be shewn 
that the potential at any internal point near the surface differs 
from what would be given by (7) by a small quantity of the second 
order only ; but its differential coefficient with respect to r, which 
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gives the component of the attraction along the radius vector, 
differs by a small quantity of the first order. "We do not, how- 
ever, want the potential at any point of the interior, and in fact 
it cannot be found without making some hypothesis as to the dis- 
tribution of the matter within the earth. 


5. It remains now to satisfy equation (4). Let r=^a{l-\-u) 
be the equation to the earth’s surface, where w is a small quantity 
of the first order, a function of 6 and <^. Let u be expanded in a 
series of Laplace’s functions ... The term will vanish 

provided we take for a the mean radius, or the radius of a sphere 
of equal volume. We may, therefore, take for the equation to 
the surface 

r = ...) (8). 


If the surface were spherical, and the earth had no motion of 
rotation, V would be independent of 6 and and the second 
member of equation (7) would be reduced to its first term. Hence, 
since the centrifugal force is a small quantity of the first order, as 
well as w, the succeeding terms must be small quantities of the 
first order ; so that in substituting in (7) the value of r given by 
(8) it will be sufficient to put r = a in these terms. Since the 
second term in equation (4) is a small quantity of the first order, 
it will be sufficient in that term likewise to put r = a. We 
thus get from (4), (7), and (8), omitting the squares of small 
quantities, 


'(!■ 


Y Y 

■ * •) d" —2 d 3 d“ 

^ ' a a 


+ 


■ sin^ 0 = c 


(9). 


The most general Laplace’s function of the order 0 is a con- 
stant ; and we have 

siiff ^ = f + (-1- — cos^ 0), 

of which expression the two parts are Laplace’s functions of the 
orders 0, 2, respectively. We thus get from (9), by equating to 
zero Laplace’s functions of the same order, 

Yq = ac — 

7, = aF„Mi, 

F, = a^3>,-ia>V(i-cos^0), 

Y, = a^Y^n,, &c. 
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The first of these equations merely gives a relation between 
the arbitrary constants F<j and c; the others determine F^, F^, 
&c. ; and we get by substituting in (7) 


F= 


^o(- + p “i+ ^^2+ ••• j “ ft- COS 6 ). 


.( 10 ). 


6. Let g be the force of gravity at any point of the surface of 
the earth, dn an element of the normal drawn outwards at that 
point; then g~ — d(y-\- U) j dn. Let i/r be the angle between 
the normal and the radius vector ; then g cos is the resolved 
part' of gravity along the radius vector, and this resolved part is 
equal to — cZ (F-h U) j dr. Now 'i/r is a small quantity of the first 
order, and therefore we may put cos = 1, which gives 

n—iAV-i-U), 

where, after differentiation, r is to be replaced by the radius vector 
of the surface, which is given by (8). We thus get 

= 5 (1 - - 2u ^ - 2^3 . . .) + ^ (2w, + Zu^ + ...) 

CO (JO 

— I co^a ft- — cos'* 6) — (o^a (f + — cos® 6), 

■wliicli gives, on putting 

~ = m (11), 

and neglecting squares of small quantities, 

5r= G {l-fm (^-cos^^) ^-^^2 + 2^^3 + 3^64 ] (12). 

In this equation G is the mean value of g taken throughout 

r IT r2ir 

the whole surface, since we know that I sin 9 ddd(j> = 0, if n 

Jo Jo 

be different from zero. The second of equations (11) shews that m 
is the ratio of the centrifugal force at a distance from the axis 
equal to the mean distance to mean gravity, or, which is the same, 
since the squares of small quantities are neglected, the ratio of the 
centrifugal force to gravity at the equator. Equation (12) makes 
known the variation of gravity when the form of the surface is 
given, the surface being supposed to be one of equilibrium ; and, 
conversely, equation (8) gives the form of the surface if the varia- 
tion of gravity be known. It may.be observed that on the latter 
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supposition there is nothing to determine The most general 
form of \ is 

a sin 6 cos ^ + yS sin 0 sin <^ + 7 cos d, 
where a, 7 are arbitrary constants; and it is very easy to prove 
that the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of the volume are 
equal to aa, a/3, ay respectively, the line from which 6 is measured 
being taken for the axis of 2^, and the plane from which ^ is 
measured for the plane of xz. Hence the term in (8) may be 
made to disappear by taking for origin the centre of gravity of the 
volume. It is allowable to do this even should the centre of 
gravity fall a little out of the axis of rotation, because the term 
involving the centrifugal force, being already a small quantity of 
the first order, would not be affected by supposing the origin to be 
situated a little out of the axis. 

Since the variation of gravity from one point of the surface to 
another is a small .quantity of the first order, its expression will 
remain the same whether the earth be referred to one origin or 
another nearly coinciding with the centre, and therefore a know- 
ledge of the variation will not inform us what point has been 
taken for the origin to which the surface has been referred. 

7. Since the angle between the vertical at any point and the 
radius vector drawn from the origin is a small quantity of the first 
order, and the angles 0, </> occur in the small terms only of equa- 
tions (8), (10), and (12), these angles may be taken to refer to the 
direction of the vertical, instead of the radius vector. 

8. If ^ be the mass of the earth, the potential of its attraction 
at a very great distance r is ultimately equal to Iljr, Comparing 
this with (10), we get = and therefore, from the first of 
equations (11), 

E= Ga^ + 1 a)V = Oa^ (1 + 1- m) (13), 

which determines the mass of the earth from the value of G deter- 
mined by pendulum experiments. 

9. If we suppose that the surface of the earth may be repre- 
sented with sufficient accuracy by an oblate spheroid of small ellip- 
ticity, having its axis of figure coincident with the axis of rotation, 
equation (8) becomes 

7 - = a {1 + 6 (^- — cos^ 0)] 


(14), 
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where e is a constant which may be considered equal to the ellip- 
ticity. We have therefore in this case tq = 0, = ^ — cos^ 6, — 0 

when n>2] so that (12) becomes 

^ = G {1 - (I m - e) (^ - cos" 6)} (15), 

which equation contains Clairaut’s Theorem. It appears also from 
this equation that the value of G which must be employed in (13) 
is equal to gravity at a place the square of the sine of whose 
latitude is 


10. Eetaining the same supposition as to the form of the 
surface, we get from (10), on replacing by E, and putting in the 
small term at the end 6)V = mGa^ = mEa^, 

(16). 


Consider now the effect of the earth’s attraction on the moon. 
The attraction of any particle of the earth on the moon, and there- 
fore the resultant attraction of the whole earth, will be very nearly 
the same as if the moon were collected at her centre. Let there- 
fore r be the distance of the centre of the moon from that of the 
earth, 6 the moon’s North Polar Distance, P the accelerating force 
of the earth on the moon resolved along the radius vector, Q the 
force perpendicular to the radius vector, which acts evidently in a 
plane passing through the earth’s axis ; then 


P = ^ 




whence we get from (16) 

^=p + 3(€-Jm)^'(^-cos"^), 


•p 2 

^ = 2 (e — \rn) sin 9 cos 6 


(17). 


The moving forces arising from the attraction of the earth on 
the moon will he obtained by multiplying by M, where M denotes 
the mass of the moon ; and these are equal and opposite to the 
moving forces arising from the attraction of the moon on the earth. 
The component MQ of the whole moving force is equivalent to an 
equal and parallel force acting at the centre of the earth and a 
couple. The accelerating forces acting on the earth will be 
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obtained by dividing by E ; and since we only want to determine 
the relative motions of tbe moon and earth, we may conceive equal 
and opposite accelerating forces applied both to the earth and to 
the moon, which comes to the same thing as replacing Ehj E M 
in (17). If K be the moment of the couple arising from the 
attraction of the moon, which tends to turn the earth about an 
equatorial axis, K = MQr, whence 

X= 2 (e — ■ sin 6 cos 6.., (18). 

The same formula will of course apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
attraction of the sun. 


11. The spheroidal form of the earth’s surface, and the cir- 
cumstance of its being a surface of equilibrium, will afford us some 
information respecting the distribution of matter in the interior. 
Denoting by cc, y, z the co-ordinates of an internal particle whose 
density is p', and by x, y, z those of the external point of space to 
which F refers, we have 


F= 



p dx' dy' dz 

{(x - xy + (y - y'Y + {z- ’ 


the integrals extending throughout the interior of the earth. 
Writing dm' for p' dx dy* dz, putting X, p., v for the direction- 
cosines of the radius vector drawn to the point {x, y, z), so that 
x — \t, y = p.r, z == vr, and expanding the radical according to 
inverse powers of r, we get 


V = ^ fffdm’ + S ^ fffx' dm' + ^ S (3V - 1) ffjx"^ dm' 


+ ^3 2V///* yVm' + (19), 


2 denoting the suna of the three expressions necessary to form a 
symmetrical function. Comparing this expression for V with that 
given by (10), which in the present case reduces itself to (16), we 
get = JJJdm' = E, as before remarked, and 

///x' dm! = 0, //// dm' = 0, ///z' dm' = 0 (20), 

1 2 (3X“ - 1) JJJx'^ dm' + StX/j, JJJx' y dm 

= {e-lm)Eam-eos'‘e) 


( 21 ); 
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with other equations, not written down, obtained by 
‘ to zero the coefficients of 1/r^, 1/r® &c. in (19). 

btions (20) shew that the centre of gravity of the mass 
5 with the centre of gravity of the volume. In treating 
. (21), it is to be remarked that X, fi, v are not independent, 
lected by the equation H- = 1. If now we insert 

as a coefficient in each term of (21) which does not 
A, fjb, or V, the equation will become homogeneous with 
to A, /z, Vj and will therefore only involve the two inde- 
ratios which exist between these three quantities, and 
mtly we shall have to equate to zero the coefficients of 
nding powers of A, ijl, v. By the transformation just men- 
quation (21) becomes, since cos 9 = v, 


= (6 - Jm) Ea‘‘ (l-V + - |V) ; 


jet 


= 0, Jjjy'z'dm' = 0, JJfz'x'dm' = 0 (22), 


=JJJy'^dm' -iJffz^dm' - i fjjx'^dm' 

= -ifffz'W+ifffx'W+iJffy'^dm' 
= i(€-im)Ed‘ 


itions (22) shew that the co-ordinate axes are principal 
equations (23) give in the first place 

lews that the moments of inertia about the axes of x and 
ual to each other, as might have been seen at once from 
Lce the principal axes oi x s^nd y are any two rectangular 
the plane of the equator. The two remaining equations of 
em (23) reduce themselves to one, which is 

JJJx^dm' - JJJz^d7n' = f (e - J on) Ea\ 

e denote the principal moments of inertia by J., J., (7, this 
1 becomes 

(7 — A = I (e — |m) jEh® (24), 

reconciles the expression for the couple K given by (18) 
e expression usually given, which involves moments of 
and which, like (18), is independent of any hypothesis as 
iistribution of the matter within the earth. 
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It should be observed that in case the earth be not solid to the 
centre^ the quantities A, G must be taken to mean what would be 
the moments of inertia if the several particles of which the earth 
is composed were rigidly connected. 

12. In the preceding article the surface has been supposed 
spheroidal. In the general case of an arbitrary form we should 
have to compare the expressions for V given by (10) and (19). In 
the first place it may be observed that the term can always 
be got rid of by taking for origin the centre of gravity of the 
volume. Equations (20) shew that in the general case, as well 
as in the particular case considered in the last article, the 
centre of gravity of the mass coincides with the centre of gravity 
of the volume. 


Now suppress the term in and let u~u where 

t^" = -|m(J--cos^0). Then u may be expanded in a series of 
Laplace’s functions \ and since Yq = E, equation (10) 

will be reduced to 




a , a , 


(25). 


If the mass were collected at the centre of gravity, the second 
member of this equation would be reduced to its first term, which 
requires that = 0, = 0, &c. Hence (8) would be reduced to 

r = (X (1 + id'), and therefore au' is the alteration of the surface 
due to the centrifugal force, and aid the alteration due to the 
difference between the actual attraction and the attraction of 
a sphere composed of spherical strata. Consider at present only 
the term u\ of u. From the general form of Laplace’s functions 
it follows that au\ is the excess of the radius vector of an ellipsoid 
not much differing from a sphere over that of a sphere having 
a radius equal to the mean radius of the ellipsoid. If we take 
the principal axes of this ellipsoid for the axes of co-ordinates, 
we sball have 

u\ = e' (i sin"" 9 cos^ (j>) + e" (^ - sin^ 6 sin^ </>) + e" (A - cos^ 6), 

e', e", €"' being three arbitrary constants, and 6, <}) denoting angles 
related to the new axes of y, z in the same way that the 
angles before denoted by 6, (p were related to the old axes. 
Substituting the preceding expression for u\ in (25), and com- 
paring the result with (19)? we shall again obtain equations (22). 
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Consequently the principal axes of the mass passing throngh 
the centre of gravity coincide with the principal axes of the ellip- 
soid. It will be found that the three equations which replace (23) 
are equivalent to but two, which are 

A ^ = 5 - y'Ea^ = 

where A^ By G denote the principal moments. 

The permanence of the earth’s axis of rotation shews however 
that one of the principal axes of the ellipsoid coincides, at least 
very nearly, with the axis of rotation; although, strictly speaking, 
this conclusion cannot he drawn without further consideration 
except on the supposition that the earth is solid to the centre. If 
we assume this coincidence, the term e'" — cos^ 6) will unite 

with the term v!' due to the centrifugal force. Thus the most 
general value of u is that which belongs to an ellipsoid having 
one of its principal axes coincident with the axis of rotation, added 
to a quantity which, if expanded in a series of Laplace’s functions, 
would furnish no terms of the order 0, 1, or 2. 

It appears from this and the preceding article that the coin- 
dence of the centres of gravity of the mass and volume, and that of 
the axis of rotation and one of the principal axes of the ellipsoid 
whose equation is r = a (1 -h u^y which was established by Laplace 
on the supposition that the earth consists of nearly spherical strata 
of equal density, holds good whatever be the distribution of matter 
in the interior. 

13. Hitherto the surface of the earth has been regarded as a 
surface of equilibrium. This we know is not strictly true, on ac- 
count of the elevation of the land above the level of the sea. The 
question now arises, By what imaginary alteration shall w^e reduce 
the surface to one of equilibrium ? 

Now with respect to the greater portion of the earth’s surface, 
which is covered wdth water, we have a surface of equilibrium 
ready formed. The expression level of the sea has a perfectly de- 
finite meaning as applied to a place in the middle of a continent, 
if it be defined to mean the level at which the sea-water would 
stand if introduced by a canal. The surface of the sea, supposed 
to be prolonged in the manner just considered, forms indeed a 
surface of equilibrium, but the preceding investigation does not 
apply directly to this surface, inasmuch as a portion of the at- 
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tracting matter lies outside it Conceive however the land which 
lies above the level of the sea to be depressed till it gets below it, 
or, 'which is the same, conceive the land cut off at the level of the 
sea produced, and suppose the density of the earth or rock which 
lies immediately below the sea-level to be increased, till the 
increase of mass immediately below each superficial element is 
equal to the mass which has been removed from above it. The 
whole of the attracting matter will thus be brought inside the 
original sea-level ; and it is easy to see that the attraction at 
a point of space external to the earth, even though it be close 
to the surface, will not be sensibly affected. Neither will the 
sea-level be sensibly changed, even in the middle of a continent. 
For, suppose the sea- water introduced by a pipe, and conceive the , 
land lying above the sea-level condensed into an infinitely thin 
layer coinciding with the sea-level. The attraction of an infinite 
plane on an external particle does not depend on the distance of 
the particle from the plane ; and if a line be drawn through the 
particle inclined at an angle a to the perpendicular let fall on the 
plane, and be then made to revolve around the perpendicular, the 
resultant attraction of the portion of the plane contained within 
the cone thus formed will be to that of the whole plane as versin a 
to 1. Hence the attraction of a piece of table-land on a particle 
close to it will be sensibly the same as that of a solid of equal 
thickness and density comprised between two parallel infinite 
planes, and that, even though the lateral extent of the table-land 
be inconsiderable, only equal, suppose, to a small multiple of the 
length of a perpendicular let fall from the attracted particle on the 
further bounding plane. Hence the attraction of the land on the 
water in the tube will not be sensibly altered by the condensation 
we have supposed, and therefore we are fully justified in regarding 
the level of the sea as unchanged. 

The surface of equilibrium which by the imaginary displace- 
ment of matter just considered has also become the bounding 
surface, is that surface which at the same time coincides with 
the surface of the actual sea, where the earth is covered by water, 
and belongs to the system of surfaces of equilibrium which lie 
wholly outside the earth. To reduce observed gravity to what 
would have been observed just above this imaginary surface, we 
must evidently increase it in the inverse ratio of the square of 
the distance from the centre of the earth, without taking ac- 

10—2 
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count of the attraction of the table-land which lies between the 
level of the station and the level of the sea. The question now 
arises, How shall we best determine the numerical value of the 
earth’s ellipticity, and how best compare the form which results 
from observation with the spheroid which results from theory on 
the hypothesis of original fluidity ? 

14. Before we consider how the numerical value of the earth’s 
ellipticity is to be determined, it is absolutely necessary that we 
deflne what we mean by ellipticity ; for, when the irregularities of 
the surface are taken into account, the term must be to a certain 
extent conventional. 

Now the attraction of the earth on an external body, such as 
the moon, is determined by the function F, which is given by (10). 
In this equation, the term containing r"^ will disappear if r be 
measured from the centre of gravity ; the term containing and 
the succeeding terms, will be insensible in the case of the moon, or 
a more distant body. The only terms, therefore, after the first, 
which need be considered, are those which contain Fl Now the 
most general value of contains five terms, multiplied by as many 
arbitrary constants, and of these terms one is — cos^ and the 
others contain as a factor the sine or - cosine of (f> or of 2^. The 
terms containing sin or cos<^ will disappear for the reason men- 
tioned in Art. 12; but even if they did not disappear their effect 
would be wholly insensible, inasmuch as the corresponding forces 
go through their period in a day, a lunar day if the moon be the 
body considered. These terms therefore, even if they existed, need 
not be considered ; and for the same reason the terms containing 
sin 2(j) or cos 2(p may be neglected ; so that nothing remains but a 
term which unites with the last term in equation (10). Let e be 
the coefficient of the term i 0 in the expansion of ic : then e 
is the constant which determines the effect of the earth’s oblate- 
ness on the motion of the moon, and which enters into the expres- 
sion for the moment of the attractions of the sun and moon on the 
earth ; and in the particular case in which the earth’s surface is an 
oblate spheroid, having its axis coincident with the axis of rotation, 
6 is the ellipticity. Hence the constant e seems of sufficient 
dignity to deserve a name, and it may be called in any case the 
ellipticity. 

Let r be the radius vector of the earth’s surface, regarded as 
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coincident with the level of the sea; and take for shortness 
X(i[f{0y<^)] to denote the mean value of the function / (0, <;b) 
throughout all angular space, or 

4^ /o’" Jo®"’ sin 6ded^. 

Then it follows from the theory of Laplace’s functions that 



I being the latitude, or the complement of 0. To obtain this 
equation it is sufficient to multiply both sides of (8) by l/47rx 
— cos^ 6) sin 6d9d(^, and to integrate from 0 — 0 to 0 — ir, and 
from (j) = 0 to (^ = 27r. Since — cos® ^ is a Laplace’s function of 
the second order, none of the terms at the second side of (8) will 
furnish any result except and even in the case of the terms 
involving the sine or cosine of cf) or of 2cj> will disappear. 

15. Let g be gravity reduced to the level of the sea by taking 
account only of the height of the station. Then this is the 
quantity to which equation (12) is applicable; and putting for 
its value we get by means of the properties of Laplace’s functions 

G = \Vl(s), (? (I TO - e) = - f m {(-J- - sin'^ l)g} (27). 

If we were possessed of the values of g at an immense number 
of stations scattered over the surface of the whole earth, we might 
by combining the results of observation in the manner indicated 
by equations (27) obtain the numerical values of G and e. We 
cannot, however, obtain by observation the values of g at the 
surface of the sea, and the stations on land where the observations 
have been made from which the results are to be obtained are not 
very numerous. We must consider therefore in what way the 
variations of gravity due to merely local causes are to be got rid of, 
when we know the causes of disturbance ; for otherwise a local 
irregularity, which would be lost in the mean of an immense 
number of observations, would acquire undue importance in the 
result. 

16. Now the most obvious cause of irregularity consists in the 
attraction of the land lying between the level of the station and the 
level of the sea. This attraction would render the values of g 
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rent, wliich. -wonld be obtained at two stations only a 
part, but situated at different elevations. To render 
ons comparable with one another, it seems best to 
le attraction of the land which lies underneath the 
>ut then we must consider whether the habitual 
lis attraction may not affect the mean values from 
6 are to be found. 

where g is the attraction just mentioned, so 
e result obtained by reducing the observed value of 
s level of the sea by means of Dr Young’s formula^, 
height of the station above the level of the sea, a the 
nsity of the earth where not covered by water ; then 
da for the attraction of an infinite plane we have 
ro make an observation, conceived to be taken at the 
i sea, comjDarable with one taken on land, the correc- 
attraction would be additive, instead of subtractive ; 
ave in fact to add the excess of the attraction of a 
1 or rock, of a thickness equal to the depth of the sea 
over the attraction of so much water. The formula 
d evidently apply to the surface of the sea, provided 
IS a negative quantity, equal to the depth of the sea, 
r by 0 - — 1, the density of water being taken for the 
:y ; or we may retain a as the coefficient, and diminish 
the ratio of o- to a- — 1. 


the mean density of the earth, then 
, cs 1 ry ^'Trah ^ Sah 

g = 27rcrh = G -z = G ^ — . 

^-TTpa 2pa 


ppose cr = 2J, p = 5J, a = 4000 miles, and supjoosc h 
miles, with the understanding that in the case of the 
jative quantity equal to fths of the actual depth, we 
017 Oh nearly. 


3. for 1819. Dr Young’s formula is based on the x)rmcij)le of taking 
! attraction of the table-land existing between the station and the 
in reducing the observation to the sea level. On account of this 
nultiplier 2/i/« which gives the correction for elevation alone must 
he ratio of 1 to 1 - 3aj4:p, or 1 to *G6 nearly, if £r=2-i, /) = 5J. Mr 
that the value cr=2^ is a little too small, and p = 5^ a little too 
)yed the factor *G, instead of *GG. 
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17. Consider first the value of G. We have by the preceding 
nula, and the first of equations (27), 

^ = l«(5^J + (7x'00017nt(^). 

According to Professor Rigaud’s determination, the quantity of 
d on the surface of the earth is to that of water as 100 to 276*. 
we suppose the mean elevation of the land -Jth of a mile, and 
mean depth of the sea miles, we shall have 


m (h) = ■ 


4 X 31 X 276 • 


376 


= — 1 ■19 nearly ; 


that the value of G determined by would he too great by 
)ut '000253 of the whole. Hence the mass of the earth deter- 
aed by the pendulum would be too great by about the one four- 
aisandtli of the whole; and therefore the mass of the moon, 
;ained by subtracting from the sum of the masses of the earth 
i moon, as determined by means of the coefficient of lunar 
'allax, the mass of the earth alone, as determined by means of 
i pendulum, would be too small by about the one four-thousandth 
the mass of the earth, or about the one fiftieth of the whole. 


18. Consider next the value of e. Let be the value which 
uld be determined by substituting for g in (27), and let 

m {(sin^Z - ^)g'} = Gq, 

considering the value of q we may attend only to the land, 
)vided we transfer the defect of density of the sea with an 
posite sign to the land, because if g were constant, q would 
nish. This of course proceeds on the supposition that the depth 
the sea is constant. Since e = 6^ — g, if q were positive, the 
ipticity determined by the pendulum Avould appear too great in 
Liseqnence of the omission of the force g\ I have made a sort of 
agh integration by means of a map of the world, by counting the 
adrilaterals of land bounded each by two meridians distant 10^ 
d by two parallels of latitude distant 10°, estimating the fraction 
a broken quadrilateral which was partly occupied by sea. The 
imber of quadrilaterals of land between two consecutive parallels, 
for example 50° and 60°, was multiplied by 12 — sinH) cos Z, or 

30 S 3Z + cos Z, where for Z was taken the mean latitude, (55° in the 
ample,) the sum of the results was taken for the wffiole surface, 

* Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. vi. p. 297. 
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aud multiplied by the proper coefBcient. The north pole was 
supposed to be surrounded by water, and the south pole by land, 
as far as latitude 80'. It appeared that the land lying beyond the 
parallels for which = ^ that is, beyond the parallels 35' N. and 
35^ S. nearly, was almost exactly neutralized by that which lay 
within those parallels. On the whole, q appeared to have a very 
small positive value, which on the same suppositions as before 
1*0 spec tin<^*‘ the height of the land and the depth of the sea, was 
•0000012. It appears, therefore, that the omission of the force g' 
will produce no sensible increase in the value of e, unless the land 
Too on the whole higher, or the sea shallower, in high latitudes 
tlian in low. If the .land had been collected in a great circular 
continent around one pole, the value of q would have been *000268 ; 
if it had been collected in a belt about the equator, we should 
have had ^ = -*000362. The difference between these values of 
q is about one fifth of the whole ellipticity. 

19. The attraction g' is not the only irregularity in the mag- 
nitude of the force of gravity which arises from the irregularity in 
the distribution of land and sea, and in the height of the land and 
depth of the sea, although it is the only irregularity, arising from 
that cause, which is liable to vary suddenly from one point at the 
surface to another not far off. The irregular coating of the earth 
will produce an irregular attraction besides that produced by the 
part of this coating which lies under and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the station considered, and it will moreover cause an 
irregular elevation or depression in the level of the sea, and 
thereby cause a diminution or increase in the value of 

Consider the attraction arising from the land which lies above 
the level of the sea, and from the defect of attracting matter in the 
sea. Call this excess or defect of matter the coating of the earth : 
conceive the coating condensed into a surface coinciding with tlio 
level of the sea, and let AS be the mass contained in a small 
element of this surface. Then S = o-/i in the case of the land, 
and 8 = — (o- — 1) A in the case of the sea, /i being in that case the 
depth of the sea. Let be the potential of the coating, F, V" 
the values of outside and inside the surface respectively. Con- 
ceive 8 expanded in a series of Laplace’s functions 8^, + 8^ + . . ., then 
it is easily proved that 
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F'-w(ls,+ 3i8, + |l8.+ ...)| 




.(28), 


r being the distance of the point considered from the centre. 
These equations give 


IK' 

dr 


= — ^7r% 


i -b 1 
2/-i- 1 



dV" 

dr 


= 47rS 


i 

+ 1 



I 

F 

J 


(29). 


Consider two points, one external, and the other internal, 
situated along the same radius vector very close to the surface. 
Let E be an element of this surface lying around the radius vector, 
an element which for clear ideas we may suppose to be a small 
circle of radius s, and let s be at the same time infinitely small 
compared with a, and infinitely great compared with the distance 
between the points. Then the limiting values of dV'jdr and 
dV"/dr will differ by the attraction of the element an attraction 
which, as follows from what was observed in Art. 13, will be ulti- 
mately the same as that of an infinite plane of the same density, 
or 27rS^% The mean of the values of dV'jdr and dV" j dr will 
express the attraction of the general coating in the direction of 
the radius vector, the general coating being understood to mean 
the whole coating, with the exception of a superficial element 
lying adjacent to the points where the attraction is considered. 
Denoting this mean by dVJdr, we get, on putting r = a, 


dr 




h 


This equation becomes by virtue of either of the equations (28) 



dr 2a 


.(SO). 


* This result readily follows from equations (29), which give, on putting r=a, 


clV” 

dr 


dV' 

-A=:4,rS5i=47r5. 

dr 


This difference of attraction at points infinitely close can evidently only arise from 
the attraction of the interposed element of surface, which, being ultimately plane, 
will act equally at both points ; and, therefore, the attraction will be in each case 
27r5, and will act outwards in the first case, and inwards in the second. 
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wliicli is a known equation. Let either member of this equation 
be denoted by — Then gravity will be increased by in 
consequence of the attraction of tlie general coating. 

20. But besides its direct effect, the attraction of the coating 
will produce an indirect effect by altering the sea-level. Since the 
potential at any place is increased by in consequence of the 
coating, in passing from what would be a surface of equilibrium if 
the coating were removed, to the actual surface of equilibrium 
corresponding to the same parameter, {that is, the same value of 
the constant c in equation (1),} we must ascend till the labouring 
force expended in raising a unit of mass is equal to that is, we 
must ascend through a space VJg, or VJG nearly. In consequence 
of this ascent, gravity will be diminished by the quantity corre- 
sponding to the height VJGy or ]i suppose. If we take account 
only of the alteration of the distance from the centre of the earth, 
this diminution will be equal to G . 2/ila, or 2 VJa, or 4^'', and 
therefore the combined direct and indirect effects of the general 
coating will be to diminish gravity by Sg'\ 

But the attraction of that portion of the stratum whose thick- 
ness is h\ which lies immediately about the station considered, 
will be a quantity which involves It' as a factor, and to include this 
attraction we must correct for the change of distance li! by Dr 
Young’s rule, instead of correcting merely according to the square 
of the distance. In this way we shall get for the diminution of 
gravity due to the general coating, not 3y", but only 4 (1 — 3cr/4p) 
g' — g'\ or leg" suppose. If cr : p :: 5 ; 11, we have /»; = 16'4 
nearly. 

If wc cared to leave the mean value of gravity unaltered, we 
should bave to use, instead of S, its excess over its mean value 
In considering however, only the variation of gravity from one place 
to another, tliis is a point of no consequence. 

21- In order to estimate the magnitude wliich the quantity 
3//' is likely to attain, conceive two stations, of which the first is 
surrounded by land, and the second by sea, to the distance of 1000 
miles, the distribution of land and sea beyond that distance being 
on the average the same at the two stations. Then, by hypothesis, 
the potential due to the land and sea at a distance greater than 
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1000 miles is the same at the two stations ; and as we only care 
for tlie difference between the values of the potential of the earth’s 
coating at the two stations, we may transfer the potential due to 
the defect of density at the second station with an opposite sign 
to the first station. We shall thus have around the first station, 
taking li for the depth of the sea around the second station, 
S = (j/z, + (<7 — 1) ]h , In finding the difference Y of the potentials 
of the coating, it will be amply sufficient to regard the attracting 
matter as spread over a plane disk, with a radius 5 equal to 1000 
miles. On this supposition we get 

Y= f 27rSsds = 27rSs. 

J 0 

Now G = f Trpa, and therefore 

/, _3F_ 9S5 p _0 crh (cr — 1) h- s 

Making the same suppositions as before with regard to the 
numerical values oia, p^h, Ji, and a, we get 3/'= *000147 (?. This 
corresponds to a difference of 6 35 vibrations a day in a seconds’ 
pendulum. Now a circle with a radius of 1000 miles looks but 
small on a map of the world, so that wo may readily conceive that 
the difference depending on this cause between the number of 
vibrations observed at two stations might amount to 15 or 20, that 
is 7*5 or 10 on each side of the mean, or even more if the height 
of the land or the depth of the sea be under-estimated. This 
difference will however be much reduced by using kg" in place of 
3/'^. 

22. The value of at any station is expressed by a double 
integral, which is known if S be known, and which may be cal- 
culated numerically with sufficient accuracy by dividing the 
surface into small portions and performing a summation. Theo- 
retically speaking, could be expressed for the whole surface 
at once by means of a series of Laplace’s functions; the constants 
in this series could be determined by integration, or at least the 
approximate integration obtained by summation, and then the 
value of Fg could be obtained by substituting in the series the 

* The effect of the irregularity of the earth’s surface is greater than what is 
represented by kg", for a reason which will be explained fiuther on (Art. 25). 
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latitude and longitude of the given station for the general latitude 
and longitude. But the number of terms which would have to be 
retained in order to represent with tolerable accuracy the actual 
state of the earth’s surface would be so great that the method, I 
apprehend, would be practically useless; although the leading 
terms of the series would represent the effect of the actual 
distribution of land and sea in its broad features. It seems 
better to form directly the expression for at any station. This 
expression may be calculated numerically for each station by 
using the value of S most likely to be correct, if the result be 
thought worth the trouble ; but even if it be not calculated 
numerically, it will enable us to form a good estimate of the 
variation of the quantity Sff'" or from one place to another. 

Let the surface be referred to polar co-ordinates originating at 
the centre, and let the angles i/o, ^ be with reference to the station 
considered what 6, (p were with reference to the north pole. The 
mass of a superficial element is equal to sin 'i|rd^lrdx, and its 
distance from the station is 2a sin Hence we have 

F, = aJJB cos dylrdx (31) 

Let B„i be the mean value of B throughout a circle with an 
angular radius -v/r, then the part of F^ which is due to an annulus 
having a given infinitely small angular breadth dyjr is proportional 
to cos or to nearly when is not large. If we regard 
the depth of the sea as uniform, we may suppose S = 0 for the 
sea, and transfer the defect of density of the sea with an opposite 
sign to the land. We have seen that if we set a circle of land 
^ mile high of 1000 miles radius surrounding one station against 
a circle of sea miles deep, and of the same radius, surround- 
ing another, we get a difference of about I- x 1*64 x 6*35, or 3|- 
nearly, in the number of vibrations performed in one day by a 
seconds’ pendulum. It is hardly necessary to remark that high 
table-land will produce considerably more effect than land only 
just raised above the level of the sea, but it should be observed 
that the principal part of the correction is due to the depth of the 
sea. Thus it would require a uniform elevation of about 2*1 
miles, in order that the land elevated above the level of the sea 
should produce as much effect as is produced by the difference 
between a stratum of land 3| miles thick and an equal stratum of 
water. 
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23. These considerations seem sufficient to account, at least in 
a great measure, for the apparent anomalies which Mr Airy has 
noticed in his discussion of pendulum experiments^. The first 
table at p. 230 contains a comparison between the observations 
which Mr . Airy considers first-rate and theory. The column 
headed Error in Vibrations” gives the number of vibrations 
per diem in a seconds’ pendulum corresponding to the excess of 
observed gravity over calculated gravity. With respect to the 
errors Mr Airy expressly remarks upon scrutinizing the errors of 
the first-rate observations, it would seem that, cceteris paribus, 
gravity is greater on islands than on continents.” This circum- 
stance appears to be fully accounted for by the preceding theory. 
The greatest positive errors appear to belong to oceanic stations, 
wduch is just what might be expected. Thus the only errors with 
the sign + which amount to 5 are, Isle of France -f 7*0 ; Marian 
Islands -h 6*8 ; Sandwich Islands -}- 5*2 ; Pulo Gaunsah Lout (a 
small island near New Guinea and almost on the equator), + 5*0. 
The largest negative errors are, California — 6*0 ; Maranham 
— 5*6 ; Trinidad — 5*2. These stations are to be regarded as 
continental, because generally speaking the stations which are 
the most continental in character are but on the coasts of conti- 
nents, and Trinidad may be regarded as a coast station. That 
the negative errors just quoted are larger than those that stand 
opposite to more truly continental stations such as CJermont, 
Milan, &c. is no objection, because the errors in such different 
latitudes cannot be compared except on the supposition that the 
value of the ellipticity used in the comparison is correct. 

Now if we divide the 49 stations compared into two groups, 
an equatorial group containing the stations lying between latitudes 
35® N. and 35® S., and a polar group containing the rest, it will 
be found that most if not all of the oceanic stations are contained 
in the former group, while the stations belonging to the latter 
are of a more continental character. Hence the observations will 
make gravity appear too great about the equator and too small 
towards the poles, that is, they will on the whole make gravity 
vary too little from the equator to the poles ; and since the 
variation depends upon — e, the observations will be best 
satisfied by a value of e which is too great. This is in fact pre- 
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isely the result of the discussion, the value of e which Mr Airy 
as obtained from the pendulum experiments (•003535) being 
renter than that which resulted from the discussion of geodetic 
leasures (*003352), or than any of the values ('003370, *003360, 
ad *003407), obtained from the two lunar inequalities which 
epend upon the earth’s oblateness. 

Mr Airy has remarked that in the high north latitudes the 
renter number of errors have the sign -f , and that those about 
le latitude 45^ have the sign — ; those about the equator being 
early balanced. To destroy the errors in high and mean latitudes 
dthout altering the others, he has proposed to add a term 
- A sin“X cos^X, where X is the latitude. But a consideration of the 
haracter of the stations seems sufficient, with the aid of the 
revious theory, to account for the apparent anomaly. About 
xtitude 45° the stations are all continental; in fact, ten con- 
ecutive stations including this latitude are Paris, Clermont, Milan, 
^adua, Fiume, Bordeaux, Figeac, Toulon, Barcelona, New York. 
Ihese stations oughtj as a group, to appear with considerable nega- 
ive errors. Mr Airy remarks '' If we increased the multiplier of 
in^X,” and consequently diminished the ellipticity, ''we might 
nake the errors at high latitudes as nearly balanced as those at 
he equator : but then those about latitude 45° would be still 
greater than at present.” 

The largeness of the ellipticity used in the comparison accounts 
or the circumstance that the stations California, Maranham, 
frinidad, appear with larger negative errors than any of the 
stations about latitude 45°, although some of the latter appear 
more truly continental than the former. On the whole it would 
seem that the best value of the ellipticity is one which, supposing 
it left the errors in high latitudes nearly balanced, would give a 
decided preponderance to the negative errors about latitude 45° N. 
and a certain preponderance to the positive errors about the 
equator, on account of the number of oceanic stations which occur 
in low latitudes. 

If we follow a chain of stations from the sea inland, or from the 
interior to the coast, it is remarkable how the errors decrease 
algebraically from the sea inwards. The chain should not extend 
over too large a portion of the earth’s surface, as otherwise a small 
error in the assumed ellipticity might effect the result. Thus for 
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mple, Spitzbergen + 4*3, Hammerfest — 0*4, Droiitheim — 2*7. 
comparing Hammerfest with Drontheim, we may regard the 
aer as situated at the vertex of a slightly obtuse angle, and 
latter as situated at the edge of a straight coast. Again, 
akirk - 0*1, Paris — 1*9, Clermont — 3 0 , Figeac — 3*8, Toulon 
T, Barcelona 0*0, Fomentera + 0 2. Again, Padua + O'?, Milan 
•8. Again, Jamaica — 0*8, Trinidad — 5*2. 


24. Conceive the correction kg" calculated, and suppose it 
lied, as well as the correction —g\ to observed gravity reduced 
he level of the sea, or to g, and let the result be g^; Let be 
ellipticity which would be determined by means of g,^, 
true ellipticity. Since g — g g kg'\ and therefore 
g„+3'-W> "we get by (27) 

= II m {(i - sin^ 1) ig' - hg")] (32). 


V g' = ^TTcrh = 27rS = 27r2Si ; and we get from (30) and (28) 

hg" = 2kTrt . 

dr 2a 2^ + 1 

the terms will disappear from the second side of (32) except 
Liid we therefore get 

Ae» = {(i- sm' 0(1 -m SttSJ. 


ice the correction is less than that considered in Art. 18, in 
ratio of 5 — /u to 5, and is therefore probably insensible on ac- 
nt of the actual distribution of land and water at the surface of 
earth. 


25. Conceive the islands and continents cut off at the level of 
sea, and the water of the sea replaced by matter having the 
le density as the land. Suj)pose gravity to be observed at the 
•ace which would be thus formed, and to be reduced by Dr 
mg’s rule to the level of what would in the altered state of the 
L be a surface of equilibrium. It is evident that g^^ expresses 
gravity which would be thus obtained. 

The irregularities of the earth’s coating would still not be 
)lly allowed for, because the surface which would be formed 
be manner just explained would no longer be a surface of equi- 
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librium, in consequence of the fresh distribution of attracting 
matter. The surface would thus preserve traces of its original 
irregularity. A repetition of the same process would give a surface 
still more regular, and so on indefinitely. It is easy to see the 
general nature of the correction which still remains. Where a 
small island was cut off, there was previously no material elevation 
of the sea-level, and therefore the surface obtained by cutting off 
the island will be very nearly a surface of equilibrium, except in so 
far as that ma}^ be prevented by alterations which take place on a 
large scale. But where a continent is cut off there was a consider- 
able elevation in the sea-level, and therefore the surface which is 
left will be materially raised above the surface of equilibrium which 
most nearly represents the earth’s surface in its altered state. 
Hence the general effect of the additional correction will be to in- 
crease that part of g" which is due to causes which act on a larger 
scale, and to leave nearly unaffected that part which is due to 
causes which are more local. 

The form of the surface of equilibrium which would be finally 
obtained depends on the new distribution of matter, and conversely, 
the necessary distribution of matter depends on the form of the 
final surface. The determination of this surface is however easy 
by means of Laplace’s analysis. 

26. Conceive the sea replaced by solid matter, of density cr, 
having a height from the bottom upwards which is to the depth 
of the sea as 1 to a. Let li be the height of the land above 
the actual sea-level, h being negative in the case of the sea, 
and equal to the depth of the sea multiplied by 1 — 1/cr. Let 
(c be the unknown thickness of the stratum which must be re- 
moved in order to leave the surface a surface of equilibrium, 
and suppose the mean value of x to be zero, so that on the whole 
matter is neither added nor taken away. The surface of equili- 
brium which would be thus obtained is evidently the same as 
that which would be formed if the elevated portions of the irre- 
gular surface were to become fluid and to run down. 

Let V be the potential of the whole mass in its first state, 

the potential of the stratum removed. The removal of this 
stratum will depress the surface of equilibrium by the space 
and the condition to be satisfied is, that this new 
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surface of equilibrium, or else a surface of equilibrium belong- 
ing to the same system, and therefore derived from the former 
by further diminishing the radius vector by the small quantity 
o', shall coincide with the actual surface. We must therefore 
have 

(S3). 

Let h and x be expanded in series of Laplace’s functions 
... and x^-l- x^-l ' Then the value of at the sur- 
face will be obtained from either of equations (28) by replacing S 
by <jx and putting r — a. We have therefore 

y; = 47rora (^0 + 4^1 + ^^2 + • . 0 (34). 

After substituting in (33) the preceding expressions for F^., A, 
and X, we must equate to zero Laplace’s functions of the same 
order. The condition that = 0 may be satisfied by means of the 
constant c', and we shall have 

. 47ro-a 


which gives, on replacing 47rcra by its equivalent 3cr/p, 


Xi'^ 


(2i + 1) p 

(2i -1-1) p — 3(7 


hi — •] 1 + 


3o- 


(2i -1- 1) p ~ 3cr 


/h (35). 


We see that for terms of a high order Xi is very nearly equal 
to Ai,but for terms of a low order, whereby the distribution of land 
and sea would be expressed as to its broad features, Xi is sensibly 
greater than 


27. Let it be required to reduce gravity g to the gravity 
which would be observed, in the altered state of the suiface, 
along what would then be a surface of equilibrium. Let the cor- 
rection be denoted by g' — 3p ", where g' is the same as before. The 
correction due to the alteration of the coating in the manner con- 
sidered in Art. 20 has been shewn to be equal to 


27rS GttS ^-7 


2i + 1 ’ 


and the required correction will evidently be obtained by replacing 
8 by ax. Patting for x^ its value got from (35) we have 


g — 3y"'= 27r<j2 


(2i-2)p 
(2f 4- 1) p — 3cr ' 


A‘ = 27raX i 1 — 


3p - 3c 


(2/ + 1) p— 3o- 

11 


Ai, 


S. II. 
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which gives, since — — g and G — ^rrpa, 

Sp — .So- hi 


Zg’"=0^^ 


( 36 ). 


!2p (2^+l)p — SflT a 

If we put o- = 2|-, p==5|, a = 4000, and suppose A expressed 
in miles, we get 


(- 4.6^, + \ + .45A, + .290/1, + .214A, + . . .) (37). 

Had we treated the approximate correction Zg" in the same 


manner we should have had 
Zk 




= (? X .00017 X 

( 3 Aq 4 - /i'j + . 6^2 + .429A2 + .333/1^ -!-•••) 


whereas, since A; = 3 (1 — o-/p), we get 

Teg" = <7 G X .00017 x 
2pa (2^ + 1) p 

(1.636^0 + .545/1, + .327^2+ .234^3 + .182A, + ...) (38). 

The general expressions for Zg'", Zg'\ and kg" shew that the 
approximate correction kg" agrees with the true correction Zg'" 
so far as regards terms of a high order, whereas the leading terms, 
beginning with the first variable term, are decidedly too small; 
so that, as far as regards these terms, Zg" is better represented 
^ 9 " by kg". This agrees with what has been already 
remarked in Art. 25. 


If we put g — g' -^^g" — g and suppose G and e determined 
by means of g^,^, small corrections similar to those already investi- 
gated will have to be applied in consequence of the omission of the 
quantity g' — Zg'" in the value of g. The correction to e would 
probably be insensible for the reason mentioned in Art. 18. If 
we are considering only the variation of gravity, we may of 
course leave out the term 

The series (37) would probably be too slowly convergent to be 
of much use. A more convergent series may be obtained by sub- 
tracting kg" from Zg"\ since the terms of a high order in Zg'" are 
ultimately equal to those in k^\ We thus get 

G X .00017 X 

0.130/^4 .455/q 4 .1237/2 4 .056/?., 4 .032/?.^ 4 ...) .... (30), 
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which gives g'" if g' be known by quadratures for the station 
considered. 

Although for facility of calculation it has been supposed that 
the sea was first replaced by a stratum of rock or earth of less 
thickness, and then that the elevated portions of the earth’s 
surfoce became fluid and ran down, it may be readily seen that it 
would come to the same thing if we supposed the water to remain 
as it is, and the land to become fluid and run down, so as to form 
for the bottom of the sea a surface of equilibrium. The gravity 

would apply to the earth so altered. 


28. Let us return to the quantity of Art. 19, and consider 
how the attraction of the earth’s irregular coating affects the 
direction of the vertical. Let Z be the latitude of the station, 
which for the sake of clear ideas may be supposed to be situated 
in the northern hemisphere, 'ey its longitude west of a given place, 
^ the displacement of the zenith towards the south produced by 
the attraction of the coating, rj its displacement towards the east. 
Then 


^ _s^cZ clV, 
^ Ga dL ' ^ Ga d'ur ’ 


because oT^ dV^dl and sec I . dVJd'uy are the horizontal compo- 
nents of the attraction towards the north and towards the west 
respectively, and G may be put for g on account of the smallness 
of the displacements. 

Suppose the angle % of Art. 22 measured from the meridian, 
so as to represent the north azimuth of the elementary mass 
Sa^ sin 'xjrd'xlrd^. On passing to a place on the same meridian 
whose latitude is l + dl, the angular distance of the elementary 
mass is shortened by cos % . cZZ, and therefore its linear distance, 
which was a chord or 2a sin becomes 

2a sin — a cos cos x • diL 
Hence the reciprocal of the linear distance is increased by 
l/4a . cos cosec^ cos x • dl, 
and therefore the part of due to this element is increased by 
I Sa cos^ cosec cos X • d^Jrdxdl^ 

Hence we have 


dT, 

dJ 


III 


COS^ I yjr COSX 
sin 


Bd^frdx 


(40). 


11—2 
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'Altlioiigli the quantity under the integral sign in this expres- 
sion becomes infinite when '\Jr vanishes, the integral itself has a 
finite value, at least if we suppose 8 to vary continuously in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the station. For if S becomes 8' 
when X becomes % + 7r, we may replace 8 under the integral sign 
by 8 — 8', and integrate from ^ = 0 to %=7r, instead of inte- 
grating from % = 0 to % == 27r, and the limiting value of 
(8 -r S') / sin when vanishes is which is finite. 

To get the easterly displacement of the zenith, we have only to 
measure ^ from the west instead of from the north, or, which 
comes to the same, to write % -1- Itt for and continue to measure 
X from the north. We get 

sec I cosec sin x • Sd^dx . . .(41). 

29. The expressions (40) and (41) are not to be applied to 
points very near the station if 8 vary abruptly, or even very 
rapidly, about such points. .Becourse must in such a case be had 
to direct triple integration, because it is not allowable to consider 
the attracting matter as condensed into a surface. If however 8 
vary gradually in the neighbourhood of the station, the expression 

(40) or (41) may be used without further change. For if we 
modify (40) in the way explained in the preceding article, or else 
by putting the integral under the form 

cos^ cosec li/r cos % (8 — Sj) dyjrdXi 

where 8^ denotes the value of 8 at the station, we see that the 
part of the integral due to a very small area surrounding the 
station is very small. If 8 vary abruptly, in consequence, suppose 
of the occurrence of a cliff, we may employ the expressions (40), 

(41) , provided the distance of the cliff from the station be as much 
as three or four times its height. 

These expressions shew that the vertical is liable to very 
irregular deviations depending on attractions which are quite 
local. For it is only in consequence of the opposition of attractions 
in opposite quarters that the value of the integral is not con- 
siderable, and it is of course larger in proportion as that opposition 
is less complete. Since sin is but small even at the distance 
of two or three hundred miles, a distant coast, or on the other 
hand a distant tract of high land of considerable extent, may 
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produce a sensible effect ; altbougli of course in measuring an arc 
of the meridian those attractions may be neglected which arise 
from masses which are so distant as to affect both extremities 
of the arc in nearly the same way. 

If we compare (40) or (41) with the expression for g" or g"\ 
we shall see that the direction of the vertical is liable to far more 
irregular fluctuations on account of the inequalities in the earth’s 
coating than the force of gravity, except that part of the force 
which has been denoted by g\ and which is easily allowed for. 
It has been supposed by some that the force of gravity alters 
irregularly along the earth’s surface; and so it does, if we compare 
only distant stations. But it has been already remarked with 
what apparent regularity gravity when corrected for the inequality 
g' appears to alter, in the direction in which we should expect, in 
passing from one station to another in a chain of neighbouring 
stations. 

30. There is one case in which the deviation of the vertical 
may become unusuall}’' large, which seems worthy of special con- 
sideration. 

For simplicity, suppose S to be constant for the land, and equal 
to zero for the sea, which comes to regarding the land as of 
constant height, the sea as of uniform depth, and transferring 
the defect of density of the sea with an opposite sign to the land. 
Apply the integral (40) to those parts only of the earth’s surhice 
which are at no great distance from the station considered, so that 
we may put cos = 1, sin = i'yjr = s/2aj if s be the distance 
of the element, measured along a great circle. In going from the 
station in the direction determined by the angle suppose that 
we pass from land to sea at distances ‘"^nd from sea 

to land at the intermediate distances 5^, On going in the 

opposite direction suppose that we pass from land to sea at the 
distances 5 ,, s s ,, ... and from sea to land at the distances 
Then we get from (40), 

- -.^cosx.dx. 

If the station be near the coast, one of the terms logs^, log 
will be large, and the zenith will be sensibly displaced towards the 
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sea by tbe irregular attraction. On account of the shelving of the 
coast, the preceding expression, which has been formed on the 
supposition that S vanished suddenly, would give too great a 
displacement ; but the object of this article is not to perform any 
precise calculation, hut merely to shew how the analysis indicates 
a case in which there would be unusual disturbance. A cliff 
"bounding a tract of table-land would have the same sort of effect 
as a coast, and indeed the effect might be greater, on account of 
the more sudden variation of S. The effect would be nearly the 
same at equal horizontal distances from the edge above and 
below, that distance being supposed as great as a small multiple 
of the height of the cliff, in order to render the expression (40) 
applicable without modification. 

31. Let us return now to the force of gravity, and leaving the 
consideration of the connexion between the irregularities of gravity 
and the irregularities of the earth’s coating, and of the possibility 
of destroying the former by making allowance for the latter, let us 
take the earth such as we find it, and consider further the con- 
nexion between the variations of gravity and the irregularities of 
the surface of equilibrium which constitutes the sea-level. 

Equation (12) gives the variation of gravity if the form of the 
surface be known, and conversely, (8) gives the form of the surface 
if the variation of gravity be known. Suppose the variation of 
gravity known by means of pendulum- experiments performed at a 
great many stations scattered over the surface of the earth ; and 
let it be required from the result of the observations to deduce 
the form of the surface. According to what has been already 
remarked, a series of Laplace’s functions would most likely be 
practically useless for this purpose, unless we are content with 
merely the leading terms in the expression for the radius vector ; 
and the leading character of those terms depends, not necessarily 
upon their magnitude, but only on the wide extent of the ine- 
qualities which they represent. We must endeavour therefore 
to reduce the determination of the radius vector to quadratures. 

For the sake of having to deal with small terms, let ff be 
represented, as vrell as may be, by the formula which applies to an 
oblate spheroid, and let the variable term in the radius vector be 
calculated by Clairaut’s Theorem. Let be calculated gravity. 
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the calculated radius vector, and put + A^, r = r^ + aAw. 
Suppose A^ and Au expanded in series of Laplace’s functions. 
It follows from (12) that A^ will have no term of the order 1 ; 
indeed, if this were not the case, it might be shewn that the 
mutual forces of attraction of the earth’s particles would have a 
resultant. Moreover the constant term in l^g may be got rid of by 
using a different value of (?. No constant term need be taken in 
the expansion of Ait, because such a term might be got rid of by 
usinof a different value of a, and a of course cannot be determined 
by pendulum-experiments. The term of the first order will dis- 
appear if T be measured from the common centre of gravity of 
the mass and volume. The remaining terms in the expansion 
of Alt will be determined from those in the expansion of A^ by 


means of equations (8) and (12). 

Let = + + + (42), 

and we shall have 

Ait = i;, + K + K + (^'5). 


Suppose A^ = GF id, (p). Let be the angle between the 
directions determined by the angular co-ordinates 0, p and 6', p\ 
Let (1 — 2 ^ 003 *^ -f be denoted by J?, and let be the coef- 
ficient of in the expansion of It~^ in a series according to ascend- 
ing powers of Then 

= r rF(e', cf,') Q.sin ffdd'dcp’, 

J Q J Q 

and therefore if f be supposed to be less than 1, and to become 1 
in the limit, we shall have ^ttAw = limit of 

r f)(5rQ,+ie^Q,... + ^r'ft+-)sLiW#'...(44). 

0 0 

Now assume 

7 = + r^Qi + -> 

and we shall have 

^ = 5 Q3 + 7? <3s- • • + (2^‘ + 1) + • • • : 

^ cz . ^ 63 • • • + +••• = -Q<,- ; 

whence we get, putting Z for — Qo ?Qi> 7 = ^ 
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Integrating by parts, and observing that 7 vanishes with we get 

The last integral may be obtained by rationalization. If we 
assume i? = and observe that = 1, Q^ = cos and that 

w = 1 when ^ vanishes, we shall find 

jfr'^d^=cosir.log - (1 +COSi|r) - 2 COSi/r . log . 

When ^=1 wehave.Z'=(2— 2cos'\|r)“^~(l+cos>/r),'z^ = l + 2sin^'\/r, 

and 

= — 2 sin (1 — sin — cos i/r log {sin (1 + sin ■|■^)]. 

Putting / ('v/r) for the value of 7 when ^ = 1 , we have 
f(^}r) = cosec -ii/r + 1 — 6 siu 

— 5 cost/t — 3 cosi/rlog {sin^i/r (1 + sin |'v/r)} ( 45 ). 

In the expression for Au, we may suppose the line from which 
is measured to be the radius vector of the station considered. 
We thus get, on replacing ^') by G'^Ag, and employing tlie 
• notation of Art, 22 , 

sill fdfdx ( 4 G). 

32 . Let Ag—g'-k- Alg. Then A!g is the excess of observed 
gravity reduced to the level of the sea by Dr Young’s rule over 
calculated gravity; and of the two parts g and l^g of which Ag 
consists, the former is liable to vary irregularly and abruptly from 
one place to another, the latter varies gradually. Hence, for the 
sake of interpolating between the observations taken at different 
stations, it will be proper to separate Ag into these . two parts, or, 
which comes to the same, to separate the whole integral into two 
parts, involving g and (Ag respectively, so as to get the part of Au 
which is due to g' by our knowledge of the height of the land and 
the depth of the sea, and the part which depends on (Ag by the 
result of pendulum-experiments. It may be observed that a con- 
stant error, or a slowly varying error, in the height of the land 
would be of no consequence, because it would enter with opposite 
signs into g and (Ag. 

It appears, then, that the results of pcudulum-experiments 
furnish sufficient data for the determination of the variable part of 
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the radius vector of the earth’s surface, and consequently for the 
determination of the particular value which is to be employed at 
any obseiTatory in correcting for the lunar parallax, subject how- 
ever to a constant error depending on an error in the assumed 
value of a. 

33. The expression for g'"' in Art. 27 might be reduced to 

quadratures by the method of Art. 31, but in this case the inte- 
gration with respect to f could not be performed in finite terms, and 
it would be necessary in the first instance to tabulate, once for all, 
an integral of the form cos yfr) for values of ^fr, which need 

not be numerous, from 0 to tt. This table being made, the tabu- 
lated function would take the place of f(y{r) in (46), and the rest 
of the process would be of the same degree of difficulty as the 
quadratures expressed by the equations (31) and (46). 

34. Suppose Au known approximately, either as to its general 
features, by means of the leading terms of the series (43), or in 
more detail from the formula (46), applied in succession to a great 
many points on the earth’s surface. By interpolating between 
neighbouring places for which Ate has been calculated, find a 
number of points where Ato has one of the constant values — 2/?, 
— /3, 0, /3, 2/3..., mark these points on a map of the world, and join 
by a curve those which belong to the same value of Ail We shall 
thus have a series of contour lines representing the elevation or 
depression of the actual sea-level above or below the surface of 
the oblate spheroid, which has been employed as most nearly 
representing it. If we suppose these lines traced on a globe, the 
reciprocal of the perpendicular distance between two consecutive 
contour lines will represent in magnitude, and the perpendicular 
itself in direction, the deviation of the vertical from the normal to 
the surface of the spheroid, or rather that part of the deviation 
which takes place on an extended scale : for sensible deviations 
may be produced by attractions which are merely local, and which 
would not produce a sensible elevation or depression of the sea- 
level ; although of course, as to the merely mathematical question, 
if the contour lines could be drawn sufficiently close and exact, 
even local deviations of the vertical would be represented. 

Similarly, by joining points at which the quantity denoted in 
Art. 19 by has a constant value, contour lines would be formed 
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representing the elevation of the actual sea-level above what 
would be a surface of equilibrium if the earth’s irregular coating 
were removed. By treating VI in the same way, contour lines 
would be formed corresponding to the elevation of the actual 
sea-level above what would be the sea-level if the solid portions of 
the earth’s crust which are elevated were to become fluid and to 
run down, so as to form a level bottom for the sea, which would in 
that case cover the whole earth. 

These points of the theory are noticed more for the sake of 
the ideas than on account of any application which is likely to be 
made of them; for the calculations indicated, though possible with 
a sufficient collection of data, would be very laborious, at least if 
we wished to get the results with any detail. 

S5. The squares of the elliptic! ty, and of quantities of the 
same order, have been neglected in the investigation. Mr Airy, 
in the Treatise already quoted, has examined the consequence, on 
the hypothesis of fluidity, of retaining the square of the ellipticity, 
in the two extreme cases of a uniform density, and of a density 
infinitely great at the centre and evanescent elsewhere, and has 
found the correction to the form of the surface and the variation of 
gravity to be insensible, or all but insensible. As the connexion 
between the form of the surface and the variation of gravity fol- 
lows independently of the hypothesis of fluidity, we may infer that 
the terms depending on the square of the ellipticity which would 
appear in the equations which express that connexion would be 
insensible. It may be worth while, however, just to indicate the 
mode of proceeding when the square of the ellipticity is retained. 

By the result of the first approximation, equation (1) is satis- 
fied at the surface of the earth, as far as regards quantities of the 
first order, but not necessarily further, so that the value of F -f CT 
at the surface is not strictly constant, but only of the form c + jET, 
where AT is a small variable quantity of the second order. It is 
to be observed that F satisfies equation (3) exactly, not approxi- 
mately only. Hence we have merely to add to F a potential V' 
which satisfies equation (3) outside the earth, vanishes at an 
infinite distance, and is equal to H at the surface. Now if we 
suppose F' to have the value H at the surface of a sphere whose 
radius is a, instead of the actual surface of the earth, we shall only 
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commit an error which is a small quantity of the first order com- 
pared with H, and H is itself of the second order, and therefore 
the error will be only of the third order. But by this modifica- 
tion of one of the conditions which F ' is to satisfy, we are enabled 
to find F' just as F was found, and we shall thus have a solution 
which is correct to the second order of approximation. A repeti- 
tion of the same process would give a solution which would be 
correct to the third order, and so on. It need hardly be remarked 
that in going beyond the first order of approximation, we must 
distinguish in the small terms between the direction of the vertical, 
and that of the radius vector. 


[From the Report of the British Association for 1849. Part ll. p. 10.] 


On a Mode of Measuring the Astigiviatism of a Defective 

Eye. 


Besides the common defects of long sight and short sight, 
there exists a defect, not very uncommon, which consists in the 
eye's refracting the rays of light with different power in different 
planes, so that the eye, regarded as an optical instrument, is not 
symmetrical about its axis. This defect was first noticed by the 
present Astronomer Royal in a paper published about 20 years 
ago in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
It may be detected by making a small pin-hole in a card, which is 
to be moved from close to the eye to arm’s length, the eye mean- 
while being directed to the sky, or any bright object of sufficient 
size. With ordinary eyes the indistinct image of the hole remains 
circular at all distances ; but to an eye having this jieculiar defect 
it becomes elongated, and, when the card is at a certain distance, 
passes into a straight line. On further removing the card, the 
image becomes elongated in a perpendicular direction, and finally, 
if the eye be not too long-sighted, passes into a straight line 
perpendicular to the former. Mr Airy has corrected the defect in 
his own case by means of a spherico-cylindrical lens, in which the 
required curvature of the cylindrical surface was calculated by 
means of the distances of the card from the eye when the two focal 
lines were formed. Others however have found a difficulty in 
preventing the eye from altering its state of adaptation during the 
measurement of the distances. The author has constructed an 
instrument for determining the nature of the required lens, which 
is based on the following proposition : — 

Conceive a lens ground with two cylindrical surfaces of equal 
radius, one concave and the other convex, with their axes crossed 
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at right angles ; call such a lens an astigmatic lens ; let the reci- 
procal of its focal length in one of the principal planes be called its 
2oower, and a line parallel to the axis of the convex surface its 
astigmatic axis. Then if two thin astigmatic lenses be combined 
with their astigmatic axes inclined at any angle, they will be 
equivalent to a third astigmatic lens, determined by the following 
construction : — In a plane perpendicular to the common axis of 
the lenses, or axis of vision, draw through any point two straight 
lines, representing in magnitude the powers of the respective 
lenses, and inclined to a fixed line drawn arbitrarily in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the axis of vision at angles equal to twice 
the inclinations of their astigmatic axes, and complete the 
parallelogram. Then the two lenses will be equivalent to a single 
astigmatic lens, represented by the diagonal of the parallelogram 
in the same way in which the single lenses are represented by the 
sides. A piano-cylindrical or spherico-cylindrical lens is equi- 
valent to a common lens, the power of which is equal to the semi- 
sum of the reciprocals of the focal lengths in the two principal 
planes, combined with an astigmatic lens, the power of which is 
equal to their semi-difference.. 

If two piano- cylindrical lenses of equal radius, one concave and 
the other convex, be fixed, one in the lid and the other in the 
body of a small round wooden box, with a hole in the top and 
bottom, so as to be as nearly as possible in contact, the lenses 
will neutralize each other when the axes of the surfaces are 
parallel ; and, by merely turning the lid round, an astigmatic lens 
may be formed of a power varying continuously from zero to twice 
the astigmatic power of either lens. When a person who has the 
defect in question has turned the lid till the power suits his eye, 
an extremely simple numerical calculation, the data for which are 
furnished by the chord of double the angle through which the lid 
has been turned, enables him to calculate the curvature of the 
cylindrical surface of a lens for a pair of spectacles which will 
correct the defect of his eye. 

[The proposition here employed is easily demonstrated by a 
method founded on the notions of the theory of undulations, 
though of course, depending as it does simply on the laws of 
reflection and refraction, it does not involve the adoption of any 
particular theory of light. 
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Consider a thin lens hounded by cylindrical surfaces, the axes 
of the cylinders being crossed at right angles. Refer points in the 
neighbourhood of the lens to the rectangular axes of x, y, the 
axis of z being the axis of the lens, and those of x and y parallel 
to the axes of the two cylindrical surfaces respectively, the origin 
being in or near the lens, suppose in its middle point. Let r, 5, 
measured positive when the surfaces are convex, be the radii of 
curvature in the planes of xz, yz respectively. Then if T’ be the 
central thickness of the lens, the thickness near the point {x, y) 
will be 

\r s 

very nearly. As T is constant, and is supposed very small, we may 
neglect it, and regard the thickness as negative, and expressed by 
the second term in the above formula. The incident pencil being 
supposed to be direct, or only slightly oblique, and likewise slender, 
the retardation of the ray which passes through the point (x^ y) 
may be calculated as if it were incident perpendicularly on a 
parallel plate of thickness 



so that if R be the retardation, measured by equivalent space in 
air, and fju be the index of refraction 

= &< - 1) ■ 1 (J + j) («■ + s’) + (/• - 1) . i (J - j) (*■ - . 

The effect therefore of our lens, to the lowest order of approxi- 
mation, which gives the geometrical foci in the principal planes, is 
the same as that of two thin lenses placed in contact, one an 
ordinary lens, and the other an astigmatic lens. If r be the radius 
of curvature of the piano-spherical lens equivalent to the ordinary 
lens, and r" that of the astigmatic lens, we have 



as above enunciated. If p be the power of the astigmatic lens, 

1 l\ 
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and for the retardation produced by this lens alone 

y^) = cos 2 (9, 

where p, 6 are polar co-ordinates in the plane of wy. 

If two thin astigmatic lenses of powers p, p and with their 
astigmatic axes inclined at azimuths a, a to the axis of y be com- 
bined, we shall have for the combination 

- i? = \pp^ cos 2 (0 — a) + \p p^ cos 2 ((9 — a ), 

which is the same as would be given by a single astigmatic lens of 
power p^ at an azimuth provided 

p^ cos 2 (0 — a) cos 2 (0 — a') =p^^ cos 2 (0 — oj, 

which will be satisfied for all values of d provided 
p cos 2a + y cos 2 a' —p^ cos 2a^, 
p sin 2a -h p sin 2a' =^p^ sin 2aj. 

These two equations geometrically interpreted give the propo- 
sition enunciated above for the combination of astigmatic lenses.] 


[From the Report of the British xissociation for 1849. Part ii. p. 11.] 


On the Determination of the Wave Length corresponding 

WITH ANY POINT OF THE SPECTRUM. 

Mr Stokes said it was well known to all engaged in optical 
researches that Fraunhofer had most accurately measured the wave 
lengths of seven of the principval fixed lines of the spectrum. Now 
he found that by a very simple species of interpolation, which he 
described, he could find the wave length for any point intermediate 
between the two of them. He then exemplified the accuracy to 
be obtained by his method by applying it to the actually known 
points, and shewed that in these far larger intervals than he ever 
required to apply the method to the error was only in the eighth, 
and in one case in the seventh, place of decimals. By introducing 
a term depending on the square into the interpolation still greater 
accuracy was attainable. The mode of interpolation depended on 
the known fact that, if substances of extremely high refractive 
power be excepted, the increment A/^ of the refractive index in 
passing from one point of the spectrum to another is nearly propor- 
tional to the increment AA““ of the squared reciprocal of the wave 
length. Even in the case of flint glass, the substance usually 
employed in the iirismatic analysis of light, this law is nearly true 
for the whole spectrum, and will be all but exact if restricted to 
the interval between two consecutive fixed lines. Hence we have 
only to consider as a function, not of A, but of and then take 
proportional parts. 

On examining in this way Fraunhofer's indices for flint glass, 
it appeared that the wave length BX of the fixed line i? was too 
great by about 4 in the last, or eighth, place of decimals. It is 
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remarkable that the line B was not included in Fraunhofer’s 
second and more accurate determination of the wave lengths, and 
that the proposed correction to B\ is about the same, both as to 
sign and magnitude, as one would have guessed from Fraunhofer’s 
own corrections of the other wave lengths, obtained from his 
second series of observations. 

[A map of the spectrum laid down according to the values of 
instead of X refers equally to a natural standard, that is, one 
independent of the material of any prism, and is much more con- 
venient for comparison with spectra obtained by dispersion, not 
diffraction.] 


S. II. 
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[Prom tlie Trmisactions of the Camhndge Philosophical Society ^ VoL viii. 

p. 707.] 


Discussion of a Differential Equation relating to the 

BREAKING OF EAILWAY BrIDGES. 

[Read May 21, 1849.] 

To explain the object of the following paper, it will be best to 
relate the circumstance which gave rise to it. Some time ago 
Professor Willis requested mj consideration of a certain differen- 
tial equation in which he was interested, at the same time explain- 
ing its object, and the mode of obtaining it. The equation will be 
found in the first article of this paper, which contains the substance 
of what he communicated to me. It relates to some experiments 
which have been performed by a Royal Commission, of which Pro- 
fessor Willis is a member, appointed on the 27th of August, 1847, 
‘'for the purpose of inquiring into the conditions to be observed 
by engineers in the application of iron in structures exposed to 
violent concussions and vibration.” The object of the experiments 
was to examine the effect of the velocity of a train in increasing or 
decreasing the tendency of a girder bridge over which the train 
is passing to break under its weight. In order to increase the 
observed effect, the bridge was purposely made as slight as possible : 
it consisted in fact merely of a pair of cast or wrought iron bars, 
nine feet long, over which a carriage, variously loaded in different 
sets of experiments, was made to pass with different velocities. 
The remarkable result was obtained that the deflection of the 
bridge increased with the velocity of the carriage, at least up to a 
certain point, and that it amounted in some cases to two or three 
times the central statical deflection, or that which would be pro- 
duced by the carriage placed at rest on the middle of the bridge. 
It seemed highly desirable to investigate the motion mathemati- 
cally, more especially as the maximum deflection of the bridge, 
considered as depending on the velocity of the carriage, had not 
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been reached in the experiments*, in some cases because it corre- 
sponded to a velocity greater than any at command, in others 
because the bridge gave way by the fracture of the bars on increas- 
ing the velocity of the carriage. The exact calculation of the 
motion, or rather a calculation in which none but really insignifi- 
cant quantities should be omitted, would howmver be extremely 
difficult, and would require the solution of a partial differential 
equation with an ordinary differential equation for one of the 
equations of condition by which the arbitrary functions would have 
to be determined. In fact, the forces acting on the body and on 
any element of the bridge depend upon the positions and motions, 
or rather changes of motion, both of the body itself and of every 
other element of the bridge, so that the exact solution of the 
problem, even when the deflection is supposed to be small, as it is 
in fact, appears almost hopeless. 

In order to render the problem more manageable. Professor 
Willis neglected the inertia of the bridge, and at the same time 
regarded the moving body as a heavy particle. Of course the 
masses of bridges such as are actually used must be considerable ; 
but the mass of the bars in the experiments was small compared 
with that of the carriage, and it was reasonable to expect a near 
accordance between the theory so simplified and experiment. 
This simplification of the problem reduces the calculation to an 
ordinary differential equation, which is that which has been already 
mentioned ; and it is to the discussion of this equation that the 
present paper is mainly devoted. 

This equation cannot apparently be integrated in finite termsf, 
except for an infinite number of particular values of a certain 
constant involved in it ; but I have investigated rapidly convergent 
series whereby numerical results may be obtained. By merely 
altering the scale of the abscissae and ordinates, the differential 
equation is reduced to one containing a single constant /3, which is 
defined by equation (5). The meaning of the letters which appear 
in this equation will be seen on referring to the beginning of 
Art. 1. For the present it will be sufficient to observe that /3 
varies inversely as the square of the horizontal velocity of the 

* Tlie details of the experiments will be found in the Report of the Commission, 
to which the reader is referred. 

t [The integral can be expressed by definite integrals. See Art. 7, and last 
paragraph but one in the paper.] 
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body, so that a small value of 13 corresponds to a bigli velocity, and 
a large value to a small velocity. 

It appears from tbe solution of the differential equation 
that the trajectory of the body is unsymmetrical with respect to 
the centre of the bridge, the maximum depression of the body occur- 
ring beyond the centre. The character of the motion depends mate- 
rially on the numerical value of /3. When /3 is not greater than 
the tangent to the trajectory becomes more and more inclined 
to the horizontal beyond the maximum ordinate, till the body gets 
to the second extremity of the bridge, when tlie tangent becomes 
vertical. At the same time the expressions for the central deflec- 
tion and for the tendency of the bridge to break become inflnite. 
When (3 is greater than the analytical expression for the ordi- 
nate of the body at last becomes negative, and afterwards changes 
an infinite number of times from negative to positive, and from 
positive to negative. The exjaression for the reaction becomes 
negative at the same time with the ordinate, so that in fact the 
body leaps. 

The occurrence of these infinite quantities indicates one of two 
things : either the deflection really becomes very large, after which 
of course we are no longer at liberty to neglect its square ; or else 
the effect of the inertia of the bridge is really important. Since 
the deflection does not really become very great, as appears from 
experiment, we are led to conclude that the effect of the inertia is 
not insignificant, and in fact I have shewn that the value of the 
expression for the vis viva neglected at last becomes infinite. 
Hence, however light be the bridge, the mode of approximation 
adopted ceases to be legitimate before the body reaches the second 
extremity of the bridge, although it may be sufficiently accurate 
for the greater part of the body’s course. 

In consequence of the neglect of the inertia of the bridge, the 
differential equation here discussed fails to give the velocity for 
wdiich Ty the tendency to break, is a maximum. When /3 is a 
good deal greater than T is a maximum at a point not very 
near the second extremity of the bridge, so that we may apply the 
result obtained to -a light bridge without very material error. Let 

be this maximum value. Since it is only the inertia of the 
bridge that keeps the tendency to break from becoming extremely 
great, it appears that - the general effect of that inertia is to 
preserve the bridge, so that we cannot be far wrong in regarding 
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as a superior limit to tlie actual tendency to break. When /3 is 
very large, may be calculated to a sufficient degree of accuracy 
with very little trouble. 

Experiments of the nature of those which have been mentioned 
may be made with two distinct objects; the. one, to analyse experi- 
mentally the laws of some particular phenomenon, the other, to 
apply practically on a large scale results obtained from experi- 
ments made on a small scale. With the former object in view, 
the experiments would naturally be made so as to render as con- 
spicuous as possible, and isolate as far as might be, the effect which 
it was desired to investigate; with the latter, there are certain 
relations to be observed between the variations of the different 
quantities which are in any way concerned in the result. These 
relations, in the case of the particular problem to which the present 
paper refers, are considered at the end of the paper. 


1. It is required to determine, in a form adapted to numerical 
computation, the value of y' in terms of x , where y is a function 
of X defined by satisfying the differential equation 

V ( 1 ), 

ax \zcx —x) ^ ^ 

with the particular conditions 

y = 0, = 0, when x — 0 (2), 

Ci/X 

the value of y' not being wanted beyond the limits 0 and 2c of x'. 
It will appear in the course of the solution tliat the first of the 
conditions (2) is satisfied by the complete integral of (1), while the 
second serves of itself to determine the two arbitrary constants 
which appear in that integral. 

The equation (1) relates to the problem which has been ex- 
plained in the introduction. It was obtained by Professor Willis 
in the following manner. In order to simplify to the very utmost 
the mathematical calculation of the motion, regard the carriage as 
a heavy particle, neglect the inertia of the bridge, and suppose the 
deflection very small. Let x\ y' be the co-ordinates of the moving 
body, X being measured horizontally from the beginning of the 
bridge, and y vertically downwards. Let M be the mass of the 
body, V its velocity on entering the bridge, 2c the length of the 
bridge, g the force of gravity, S the deflection produced by the 
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body placed at rest on the centre of the bridge, E the reaction 
between the moving body and the bridge. Since the deflection is 
very small, this reaction may he supposed to act vertically, so that 
the horizontal velocity of the body will remain constant, and there- 
fore equal to V. The bridge being regarded as an elastic bar or 
plate, propped at the extremities, and supported by its own stiff- 
ness, the depth to which a weight will sink when placed in succes- 
sion at different points of the bridge will vary as the weight 
miiltiplied by (2oa;' — 'as may be proved by integration, on 
assuming that the curvature is proportional to the moment of the 
bending force. Now, since the inertia of the bridge is neglected, 
the relation between the depth y to which the moving body has 
sunk at any instant and the reaction E will be the same as if E 
were a weight resting at a distance oo from the extremity of the 
bridge: and we shall therefore have 

y = OR {2cx' — 

C being a constant, which may be determined by observing that 
we must have y — S when R — Mg and x whence 

Mgc^- 

We get therefore for the equation of motion of the body 

dry' qdy' 

dx 

which becomes on observing that = F 


_ 9 9<^* y 

dx^~Y^ ■ (2ca;'-a:'y’ 


wliicli is the same as equation (1), a and 6 being defined by the 

equations 




(3). 


2. To simplify equation (1) put 


which gives 


X = lex, y = 16 c*a 6 "^y, 
^ - o 


h = 4.c% 


(4). 
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It is to be observed that x denotes the ratio of the distance of the 
body from the beginning of the bridge to the length of the bridge; 
y denotes a quantity from which the depth of the body below the 
horizontal plane in which it was at first moving may be obtained 
by multiplying by 16c^a6"^ or 16>S; and /3, on the value of which 
depends the form of the body’s path, is a constant defined by the 
equation 




(5). 


8. In order to lead to the required integral of (4), let us first 
suppose that x is very small. Then the equation reduces itself to 


dx^ ^ a? 


( 6 ), 


of which the complete integral is 

2/ = ^ (7), 

and (7) is the approximate integral of (4) for very small values of 
X, Now the second of equations (2) requires that A = 0, B = 0 , 
so that the first term in the second member of equation (7) is the 
leading term in the required solution of (4). 


4. Assuming in equation (4) y = (x — x^yz, we get 

^^[{x-xyz] + ^z = ^ ( 8 ). 


Since (4) gives y—{x — x^Y when /3 = oo , and (5) gives /3 = co 
when y = 0, it follows tliat z is the ratio of the depression of the 
body to the equilibrium depression. It appears also from Art. 3, 
that for the particular integral of (8) which we are seeking, z 
is ultimately constant when x is very small. 


* When (3>l, the last two terms in (7) take the form as- { C cos ((? log a;) 
+ X>sin (g'loga:)}; and if denote this quantity we cannot in strictness speak of 
the limiting value of dyjdx when a;=:0. If we give x a small positive value, which 
we then suppose to decrease indefinitely, dyjdx will fluctuate between the constantly 
increasing limits ^ x~^^/[{W + qI)Y + {^D -qC)-}, or D-)}, since 

q = V(i3 - i)- But the body is supposed to enter the bridge horizontally, that is, in 
the direction of a tangent, since the bridge is supposed to be horizontal, so that we 
must clearly have C“ + D- = 0, and. therefore 0=0, D=0. When ^8=^ the last two 
terms in (7) take the form [E Flog x), and we must evidently have E=0, E=0. 
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To iutegrate (8) assume then 

z = A^ + A^x + + . . . = XA.a;* ( 9 ), 

and we get 

S (i + 2 ) (z + 1) A,x^ - 2X {i + 3) {z + 2 ) 

+ 2) (i + 4) (* + 3) A,x^ + j3SA,A = /3, 
or 

+ (i + 2) + /3] - 2 (i + 1) {i + 2) 

4“ (i + 1) (i + 2) ^ (1^) 

where it is to be observed that no coefl&cients Ai with negative 
suffixes are to be taken. 

Equating to zero the coefficients of the powers 0, 1, 2... of a? in 
(10), we get 

(2 + /3)A = A 

(6 + /3) e%c. 

and generally 

{ (i + 1) {{ 4“ 2) + /3| A^ — 2 (i -h 1) (i 4“ 2) A^^^ 

+ (i + l) {i^2)A,_, = 0 (11). 

The first of these equations gives for A^ the same value which 
would have been got from (7). The general equation (11), which 
holds good from i — 1 to i = oo , if we conventionally regard A^,^ as 
equal to zero, determines the constants A^, A^, one after 

another by a simple and uniform arithmetical process. It will be 
rendered more convenient for numerical computation by putting it 
under the form 

+ ( 12 ); 

for it is easy to form a table of differences as we go along ; and 
when i becomes considerable, the quantity to be subtracted from 
A will consist of only a few figures. 

5. When { becomes indefinitely great, it follows from (11) 
or (12) that the relation between the coefficients A. is given by 


the equation 

+ = 0 ( 13 ), 

of which the integral is 

A.^C-YUi (M). 
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Hence the ratio of consecutive coefficients is ultimately a ratio 
of equality, and therefore the ratio of the (z'fl)th term of the 
series (9) to the ith is ultimately equal to x. Hence the series is 
convergent when x lies between the limits — 1 and -f 1 ; and it 
is only between the limits 0 and 1 oi x that the integral of (8) 
is wanted. The degree of convergency of the series will be ulti- 
mately the same as in a geometric series whose ratio is x. 


6. When x is moderately small, the series (9) converges so 
rapidly as to give z with little trouble, the coefficients 
being supposed to have been already calculated, as far as may be 
necessary, from the formula (12). For larger values, however, it 
would be necessary to keep in a good many terms, and the labour 
of calculation might be abridged in the following manner. 

When i is very large, we have seen that equation (12) reduces 
itself to (13), or to — or, which is the same, = 0. 

When i is large, AM,, will be small ; in fact, on substituting in the 
small term of (12) the value of A^ given by (14), we see that 
AMj is of the order Hence AM^ AM. ... will be of the orders 
so that the successive differences of will rapidly de- 
crease. Suppose { terms of the series (9) to have been calculated 
directly, and let it be required to find the remainder. We get by 
fi.nite integration by parts 


and taking the sum between the limits i and co we get 
A^x^ + -1- . . . to inf. 


4 . 


1—x 


+ AA, 



z will however presently be made to depend on series so rapidly 
convergent that it will hardly be worth while to employ the series 
(15), except in calculating the series (9) for the iDarticular value | 
of X, which will be found necessary in order to determine a certain 
arbitrary constant^. 


* A mode of calculating the value of z for x=h will presently be given, which is 
easier than that here mentioned, unless j3 be very large. See ec^uation (42) at the 
end of this paper. 
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7. If the constant term in equation (4) be omitted, the equa- 
tion reduces itself to 


ds? [x — 


= 0 


(16). 


The form of this equation suggests that there may be an inte- 
gral of the form y = (1 — Assuming this expression for trial, 

we get 




fi 

dot? 


--xf [m (m— 1) {\.--xY—2mnx (1 —x) +n(n—V)x^} 


=y [m{m--l) — 2m(m-{-n—l)x+ (m+n) {m+n—V)x^]. 


The second member of this equation will be proportional to y, if 

(17), 


and will be moreover equal to -- j3y, if 

— m -i- yS = 0 (18). 


It appears from (17) that m, n are the two roots of the quad- 
ratic (18). We have for the complete integral of (16) 

y = (l-^xy + Bx^il-^x)^ (19). 

The complete integral of (4) may now be obtained by replacing 
the constants A, B by functions i?, S of x, and employing the 
method of the variation of parameters. Putting for shortness 

(1 - x^ (1 - xY^v, 


we get to determine R and S the equations 

dR dS ^ 

^ q- ^ = 0, 

dx dx 


d u dR 

dx dx 


dv dS _ ^ 
^ dx dx 


Since v 


dll dv 


dx 


-it ^ = m — we get from the above equations 


dx m — n’ dx m ’ 


whence we obtain for a particular integral of (4) 

y= (1 -xYdx-x " (1 -x)”J x ” (1 . .( 20 ) 
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and the complete integral will be got by adding together the 
second members of equations (19), (20). Now the second member 
of equation (20) varies ultimately as when x is very small, and 
therefore, as shewn in Art. 3, we must have A = 0, 5 = 0, so that 
(20) is the integral we want. 

When the roots of the quadratic (18) are real and commen- 
surable, the integrals in (20) satisfy the criterion of integrability, 
so that the integral of (4) can be expressed in finite terms without 
the aid of definite integrals. The form of the integral will, how- 
ever, be complicated, and y may be readily calculated by the 
method which applies to general values of yS. 

rx rl rl-a; 

8. Since F(x)dai= F(a;)dx— F (i — x) dx, we have 

J 0 Jo Jo 

from (20) 

3/=-^ {x'’‘(l-xy‘J\''(l-xydx-x’^(l-x)”‘J' x’^(l-x)”dx} 

+ {a:” (1-35)“ f (l-x)Vdx-x''‘(l-x)’‘ f \l-x)Vdx}. 

971 71 J Q 0 . 

If we put f{x) for the second member of equation (20), the 
equation just written is equivalent to 

/(•») + («) ( 21 ), 

where 

<p{x) =-^ [x”(l-xy r x’‘(l-x)’’‘dx-x’‘(l-x)”‘ f x"Xl-x)’‘dx} . . . (22). 
m—n J Q J Q 

Now since + ^ = 1, 

At the limits x = 0 and ^ = 1, we have w = oo and = 1, 5 = co and 
5 = 0, whence if I denote the definite integral, 

We get by integration by parts 

r s^ds m f s^^'^ds 
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again by a formula of reduction 


fs-”* ^ ds 

Jii+Jr 


l + s 


+ (1 



5 "' ^ ds 
1+5 


^OW i3 Leing essentially positive, the roots of the quadratic (18) 
are either real, and comprised between 0 and 1, or else imaginary 
with a real part equal to L In either case the expressions which 
ai'e free from the integral sign vanish at the limits s 0 and s = co , 
and -we have therefore, on replacing w (1 by its value /3, 


^~2]o 1+-^ ■ 


The function 4> (x) will have different forms according as the 
roots of (IS) are real or imaginary. First suppose the roots real, 
and let m = 1 + r, 71 = h - r, so that 

r = ^/-F^ (28). 


In this case hi is a real quantity lying between 0 and 1, and we 
have therefore by a known formula 


r^ s’“-‘ds _ TT 

Jo 1+5 sin mTT 


TT 

COS TTT 


(24), 


wlieiice get from (22), observing that tlie two definite integrals 
in tliis equation are equal to each other. 




/3 IT j — o 

u 

4r cos TTT 



This result might have been obtained somewhat more readily 
hy means of the properties of the first and second Euler ian inte- 
grals. 


When /3 becomes equal to r vanishes, the expression for 
<p (cc) takes the form and we easily find 


^(■^■) = ^V'«-^“logi^ (26). 

When /S> J, the roots of (IS) become imaginary, and r becomes 
p V — 1, w here 

p = (27). 

The formula (25) becomes 

= ( 28 ). 
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f{x) be calculated from x — Q to ^ = equation (21) will 
enable us to calculate it readily from = -^ to ^ = 1, since it is easy 
to calculate ^{x)» 

9. A series of a simple form, which is more rapidly convergent 
than (9) when x approaches the value may readily be investi- 
gated. 

Let x = \{\-\-w) \ then substituting in equation (8) we get 


+ (29). 

Assume 

z = + ..,=^ 'XB.w^' (30), 


then substituting in (29) we get 

tB,[2i {2i - 1) - 2 {2i -f 2) {2i + 1) 

+ (2i + 4) (2i + 3) = 4/3, 

or, 

S {<2t - 1) S, - 2 P(2i - 1) - /S] + i{2i - 1) B,J = 2/3. 

This equation leaves B^ arbitrary, and gives on dividing by 


i (2/— 1), and putting in succession i =1, i = 2, &c., 

B,-2 (l-^j5, = 2/3 (31), 

B,-2(l-^B, + B,^0,&o.; 

and generally when i > 1, 

+ ( 32 ). 


The constants- being thus determined, the series (30) 
will be an integral of equation (29), containing one arbitrary con- 
stant. An integral of the equation derived from (29) by replacing 
the second member by zero may be obtained in just the same way 
by assuming ^ = C^w when G^,C^... will be determined 

in terms of 0^, which remains arbitrary. The series will both be 
convergent between the limits — l and w=^l, that is, between 
the limits oj = 0 and ^ = 1. The sum of the two series will be the 
complete integral of (29), and will be equal to [oo — f(x) if the 
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constants be properly determined. Denoting the sun 

the two series by {w), (w) respectively, and writing cr {a 

(o) — x^)'’^f(x), so that z = or {x), we get 

<T {x) = {w) + {w), cr{l-x)^F^ {w) - F^ {lu ) ; 

and since 2F^ (w) = cr (x) — cr {1 —x) = (x — (p (x) by (21), \y 
a [x) = F^ (w) +^(x- Fy^ 4> (x), I 
a- (I -x)=F^ (w) -l{x- x^y^ (j>{x))' 

To determine Bq we have 

^0 = ^(1) (3 

which may be calculated by the series (9). 

10. The series (9), (30) will ultimately be geometric s 
with ratios x, or x, {2x — 1}^, respectively. Equating i 
ratios, and taking the smaller root of the resulting quad rati 
get^ = :|. Hence if we use the series (9) for the calculati* 
cr {x) from x = 0 io x — \, and (30) for the calculation of a (cc) 

= to x — \, we shall have to calculate series which are 
mately geometric series with ratios ranging from 6 to 

Suppose that we wish to calculate cr (x) or ^ for values 
increasing by '02. The process of calculation will be as fol 
From” the equation {2-^/3) Aq = /3 and the general formula 
calculate the coefficients A^, as far as may be neces 

From the series (9), or else from the series (9) combined wdtb 
formula (15), calculate o- (-|) or and then calculate B^, 
from equations (31), (32). Next calculate a{x) from the s 
(9) for the values '02, *04,,.. *26 of a-, and F^(w) from (30) foj 
values *04, '08..., '44 of w, and lastly (x - (j> (x) for the v 

*52, *54..., '98 of X. Then we have cr (x) calculated directly 
x = 0 to x='26; equations (33) will give <r (x) from 
= *72, and lastly the equation a (x) = cr (1 - x) + {x - 
will give (T (x) from a? = *74 to cc = 1. 

11. The equation (21) will enable us to express in finite t 
the vertical velocity of the body at the centre of the bridge, 
according to the notation of Art. 2, the horizontal and verticj 
ordinates of the body are respectively 2cx and ICBy, and we 
also d . 2cxldt = F, whence, if v be the vertical velocity, we ge 

dA6Sydx SSV , 
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But (21) gives/' (|) — (i-), whence if Vc be the value of v at the 

centre, we get from (25) or (28) 

c cos TIT ' c + e'P’^) * 

according as /3 < > 

In the extreme cases in which V is infinitely great and infinitely 
small respectively, it is evident that must vanish, and therefore 
for some intermediate value of F, Vc must be a maximum. Since 
Fee when the same body is made to traverse the same bridge 
with different velocities, will be a maximum when p or g is a 
minimum, where 

p = 2/3“'^ cos rvr, q = j3~^ + 6“^”'). 

Putting for cos ttt its expression in a continued product, and 
replacing r by its expression (23) in terms of /3, we get 



whence 

1 . 1 , 1 _ , 

dl3 2/i‘*'l.2 + iS‘^2.S + ,8 '' ''■ 

The same expression would have been obtained for dlogq/d^. 
Call the second member of equation (3G) F{/3), and let -iV, P be 
the negative and positive parts respectively of F (/3), When /3 = 0, 

iV= 00 , and P = ... =1, and therefore F (/9) is nega- 

tive. When yS becomes infinite, the ratio of P to iV” becomes 
infinite, and therefore P(/3) is iDositive when /3 is sufficiently large; 
and F (/3) alters continuously with /3. Hence the equation F (/3) = 0 
must have at least one positive root. But it cannot have more 
than one; for the rates of proportionate decrease of the quantities 
W, P, or — 1/N. dN'[d/3j — 1/P . dP/d/3, are respectively 

1 (1.2 + ySr4-(2.3 + y9)““^+... 

(1.2 + ;8)-^-f (2.3+iyr+-'*’ 

and the several terms of the denominator of the second of these 
expressions are equal to those of the numerator multiplied by 
1 . 2 4-/3, 2 . 3 4-/3,... respectively, and therefore the denominator is 
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equal to the numerator multiplied by a quantity greater than 
2 + /S, and therefore greater than yS; so that the value of the 
expression is less than 1/13, Hence for a given infinitely small 
increment of J3 the change — dN in If bears to iV' a greater ratio 
than — dF bears to P, so that when N is greater than or equal to 
P it is decreasing more rapidly than P, and therefore after having 
once become equal to P it must remain always less than P. Hence 
Vc admits of but one maximum or minimum value, and this must 
evidently be a maximum. 

When ^ — N=^2, and P< + and there- 

fore F ()8) has the same sign as when /3 is indefinitely small. 
Hence it is q and not p which becomes a minimum. Equating 
dq/d^ to zero, employing (27), and putting 27rp ==log, we find 

^^^=log,?+7r^(log,?r. 


The real positive root of this equatioa will be found by trial to 
be 36-3 nearly, which gives p = -5717, fi = i + p^ = -5768. If be 
the velocity which gives a maximum, the maximum value of 
v^, U the velocity due to the height S, we get 






Stt/S* s 


whence 


F, = -4655 I U, = -6288 U. 


12. Conceive a weight W placed at rest on a point of the 
bridge whose distance from the first extremity is to the whole 
length as ^ to 1. The reaction at this extremity produced by W 
will be equal to (1 — x) W, and the moment of this reaction about 
a point of the bridge whose abscissa 2cx^ is less than 2c^ will be 
2c (1 — ^) This moment measures the tendency of the bridge 

to break at the point considered, and it is evidently greatest when 
= X, in which case it becomes 2c (1 ~ x) xW. Now, if the inertia 
of the bridge be neglected, the pressure R produced by the moving 
body will be proportional to {x - x^y^y, and the tendency to break 
under the action of a weight equal to R placed at rest on the 
bridge will be proportional to (L-- x) x k {x — x'^y^ y, or to {x - x") z. 
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Call this tendency T, and let T be so measured that it may be 
equal to 1 when the moving body is placed at rest on the centre of 
the bridge. Then T = C — and 1 — whence 

T = 4 (cc — x^) z. 

The tendency to break is actually liable to be somewhat greater 
than Tj in consequence of the state of vibration into which the 
bridge is thrown, in consequence of which the curvature is alter- 
nately greater and less than the statical curvature due to the same 
pressure applied at the same point. In considering the motion of 
the body, the vibrations of the bridge were properly neglected, in 
conformity with the supposition that the inertia of the bridge is 
infinitely small compared with that of the body. 

The quantities of which it will be most interesting to calculate 
the numerical values are z, which expresses the ratio of the de- 
pression of the moving body at any point to the statical depression, 

the meaning of which has just been explained, and the actual 
depression. When has been calculated in the way explained in 
Art. 10, T will be obtained by multiplying by 4 {x --x^), and then 
y 18 will be got by multiplying T by 4 (x — x^), 

13. The following Table gives the values of these three quan- 

tities for each of four values of namely /Jj, , -J-, and to which 
correspond r = ;J, r = 0, p = ^, p=l, respectively. In performing 
the calculations I have retained five decimal places in calculating 
the coefficients A^... and i?^,, B^... and four in calcula- 

ting the series (9) and (30). In calculating (f> {x) I have used four- 
figure logarithms, and I have retained three figures in the result. 
The calculations have not been re-examined, except occasionally, 
when an irregularity in the numbers indicated an error. 

14. Let us first examine the progress of the numbers. For 
the first two values of /3, z increases from a small positive quantity 
up to oD as increases from 0 to 1. As far as the table goes, 2 ; is 
decidedly greater for the second of the two values of than for 
the first. It is easily proved however that before x attains the 
value 1, ^ becomes greater for the first value of than for the 
second. For if we- suppose x very little less than 1,/(1 —x) will 
be extremely small compared with ^ {x), or, in case ^ {x) contain a 
sine, compared with the coefficient of the sine. Writing x^ for 

13 


8. TI. 
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loM 

11 

QQ. 

OOOrHt-lOt-iOCq'^- COOOC'^'-HO 

Oi— llOCCCM'rjK^-rOOt^'^rHCOt-'^iOOCNJCOCOrHrHOO 
cpOOTHcqcp-^ooociTHcp-^ipipcpipi^oooi^cp'^cp 
iHiHTHrHiMrHrHTH 

1 1 

11 

00. 

OQ0CQO'r}HTHCl<:0OC0J!0 00--H 

OOCCt>-CMC5C^COt-COOOOCDO<MC'TOCCit>-OCOCO)-0 0 

OOOOT^THCNCp'^ipt^CKCpOf^CO'^^'^COCpTHC^Cpcp 
tH tH tH tH tH tH tH rH 

11 

00. 

0 '^OOCiOCO'^OC<lCOOt>'^CO»OC<ICO i>-o 

OOrHCOt>-OlOi-II>-COr-l0500J>-CO>OCOOVO>OOOIOO 

OOCpOOTHTH<^(^M-^'^U3<:OI^OOC5pOCpcppa90 

tH tH tH rH rH 

li 

OQ. 

0<:OOCOrH'4^C<^lOC<^'-HOOICCOCOI^SGOOOOOCOOa500 

OOrHC^J^OCaCQOOiOOiOi-HC^COCiVCiOfMCOClOTO 

OOOOOOOrH»HC<>C<JC0C0'rH'^i0V0';0ir^I>-l>-OOO 


loM* 

11 

OCSiOOrtlOCOI^-iOO 

Ot>-OU3iO<:OOC5COOO'nJ<CQCOeOlf2 0'^OiOrH»OCrsO Q 
OprHpp'^pppprH pjp t:^pp-^ip'^rH';^prH ° 

rHiHiHTHTHtNoacqCqoqrH'iO*^ 

1 1 

h!« 

!1 

oo. 

OCOI>‘t>CO'^-rflcqC5C:>iOtH - 

0'P(OOCOC5lOcMOCOOOO'^OO^OC5<MOi-^COM(M 8 
ppptHTyHpp'^'^ipi^ppp'^t^THpp-«+<p>tfCO H 
THtHtHrHCNC’lcb'^lbodb”” 

11 

02. 

OCOC5l>-C:>M<i«i-<COTt<COCOOOOO 

OC^^':t^t^*O'^C0C000^1-^OOrj^^-^Tt^OCfaC<JI^-C00:> 
PpppTHTHrHppp'^ppl^pTH'^ppp>OpC5 g 

tHTHTHCdcb-^OCJ 

1—1 

P 

11 

oa 

O'^Oi0'ct)>0aiC^C»C0O'^O’rHCCi)Ol0 
OiHC<l-HOOOOCOOOtOOJ:^lOOrHCOC5l>-IOXOIOO o 
pppOppiHTHTHpppp'^pt^ppp'^ppCO b 

tH tH oa cb OD 


•oH' 

11 

00. 

iooi>-oaco'^oc>'Oco o 

OOiHiOO^Oi-IC-Ot-wSTtlcOOOOCarHrHOTHtr HO 

Cp'^'^lpppCpI^pprHCpipOCpOOTrHpp'^OCO g 
rHrHiHTHOaoacblbcbl^cb'lbjI 

CO '* 

1 I 

11 

02. 

oofoooaocoi-Hoioloo 
ooa--Ht>-ooocx)^OC30»o>ooToaococo 
c-vipc^pppp^pioc^pppi^p-^ioppoaco 8 

iHTHTHCacbiLboib«3iHC041 

1 -i iH cq o ^ 

tH 

HtH 

11 

00. 

THOaOrHOCOOCOiQOO'OOOCO'^ 

1— cacoioo-csodioo-^i— IOCOtHOOCOOCOOI 
THi^iHr-IrHTHpppp^pppopppiHWCOlO q 

iHiHoacboDooocbo® 

1-H 01 CO 

1— i 

11 

OQ. 

lOiHOCDO-THOOOOOOl^-J^OOrHO 
Ot-OOC300r-HCOiraC>-0»OOC30C?5t-iOCOOt>^ 
PPPpTHTHiHTHrHpppp'^pOT'^XO'^ppCO q 

iHoaibob'^osoa® 
tH CM 1-H 
tH 


O>0 0)00i0 0»0 0»00»0 0»00ii0 0>-OOCMTHCDCOO 
OOtHtHCa CMOQCO'?H'^^‘OCO<Ol>-t>*OOOOOC5C5C5C50 

rH 


[Abridged from the oiigiual, which is given to intervals *02 of jr.] 
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1 —X, and retaining only the most important term in/(^), we get 
from (21), (25), (26), and (28) 


/(*) 


4r cos TTT ^ ' 



lo 



or 


/3 TT -1 • f 1 1 

: ^ ^ -i gjLji p log ~ 

p (e^"" + 6“^"’) ^ \! ^ X 


.(37) 


according as yS < J, /3 = J, or i; and ^ will be obtained by 
dividing /(ic) by nearly. Hence if -^ > /Sg > /3^ > 0, z is ultimately 
incomparably greater when /3 = /3j than when jS — /3^y and when 
/3 = /Sg than when /3 = 1. Since/(0) =A^ = l3 (2 + yS)"^ = {2/3"^ + l)"b 
/(O) increases with /3, so that/(zr) is at first larger when /3 = yS^ 
than when ^ = (3^, and afterwards smaller. 

When yS > z vanishes for a certain value of Xy after which it 
becomes negative^ then vanishes again and becomes positive, and 
so on an infinite number of times. The same will be true of 1\ 
If p be small, y (it’) will not greatly differ, except when x is nearly 
equal to 1, from what it would be if p were equal to zero, and 
therefore f{x) will not vanish till x is nearly equal to 1. On the 
other hand, if p be extremely large, which corresponds to a very 
slow velocity, z will be sensibly equal to 1 except when x is nearly 
equal to 1, so that in this case alsoy*(j:c) will not vanish till x is 
nearly equal to 1. The table shews that when yS=-|, f{x) first 
vanishes between x = ’98 and x = l, and when /3 = between x = *94 
and ir = *96. The first value of x for which y*(ir) vanishes is pro- 
bably never much less than 1, because as 13 increases from the 
denominator p (e^’^ + e”^^) in the expression for (f> {x) becomes 
rapidly large. 


15. Since when /3 > I-, T vanishes when x = 0, and again for a 
value of X less than 1, it must be a maximum for some inter- 
mediate value. When y3 = ^ the table appears to indicate a maxi- 
mum beyond x = ‘9S. When yS=f, the maximum value of T is 
about 2*61, and occurs when x = *86 nearly. As ^ increases 
indefinitely, the first maximum value of T approaches indefinitely 
to 1, and the corresponding value of x to Besides the first 
maximum, there are an infinite number of alternately negative 
and positive maxima ; but these do not correspond to the problem, 
for a reason which will be considered presently. 


13—2 
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16. The following curves represent the trajectory of the body 
for the four values of /3 contained in the preceding table. These 


curves, it must be remembered, correspond 
to the ideal limiting case in which the inertia 
of the bridge is infinitely small. 

In this figure the right line AB repre- 
sents the bridge in its position of equi- 
librium, and at the same time represents 
the trajectory of the body in the ideal limit- 
ing case in which /3 = 0 or oo . AeeeB 
represents what may be called the equilihriiim 
trajectory, or the curve the body would de- 
scribe if it moved along the bridge with an 
infinitely small velocity. The trajectories 
corresponding to the four values of jS con- 
tained in the above table are marked by 
1,1, 1,1; 2,2,2; 3,3,3; 4, 4^,4, 4 respec- 
tively. The dotted curve near B is meant 
to represent the parabolic arc which the body 
really describes after it rises above the hori- 
zontal line AB’^, (7 is the centre of the 

right line AB : the curve AeeeB is symme- 
trical with respect to an ordinate drawn 
through C. 

17. The inertia of the bridge being neg- 
lected, the reaction of the bridge against the 
body, as already observed, will be repre- 
sented by Oyj[x — where G depends on 
the length and stiffness of the bridge. Since 
this expression becomes negative with y, the 
preceding solution will not be applicable 
beyond the value of x for which y first 
vanishes, unless we suppose the body held 
down to the bridge by some contrivance. If 
it be not so held, which in fact is the case, 
it will quit the bridge when y becomes nega- 



* The clotted curve ought to have heen drawn wholly outside the full curve. 
The two curves touch each other at the point where they are cut by the line AOB, 
as is represented in the figure. 
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tive. More properly speaking, the bridge will follow the body, in 
consequence of its inertia, for at least a certain distance above the 
horizontal line AB, and will exert a positive pressure against the 
body : but this pressure must be neglected for the sake of consist- 
ency, in consequence of the simplification adopted in Art. 1, and 
therefore the body may be considered to quit the bridge as soon as 
it gets above the line AB. The preceding solution shews that 
when > |- the body will inevitably leap before it gets to the end 
of the bridge. The leap need not be high ; and in fact it is 
evident that it must be very small when ^ is very large. In 
consequence of the change of conditions, it is only the first maxi- 
mum value of T which corresponds to the problem, as has been 
already observed. 


18. According to the preceding* investigation, when <\ the 
body does not leap, the tangent to its path at last becomes vertical, 
and T becomes infinite. The occurrence of this infinite value 
indicates the failure, in some respect, of the system of approxima- 
tion adopted. Now the inertia of the bridge has been neglected 
throughout; and, consequently, in the system of the bridge and 
the moving body, that amount of labouring force which is requisite 
to produce the viva of the bridge has been neglected. If rj 
be the co-ordinates of any point of the bridge on the same scale on 
which Xj y represent those of the body, and f be less than x, it may 
be proved on the supposition that the bridge may be regarded at 
any instant as in equilibrium, that 


25 

y 



r 


(38). 


When X becomes very nearly equal to 1, y varies ultimately as 
(1 — and therefore y contains terms involving (1 — x)'^~^, and 
(dyJdxYy and consequently {dyidif contains terms involving 
(1 — Hence the expression for the vis viva neglected at 

last becomes infinite ; and therefore however light the bridge may 
be, the mode of approximation adopted ceases to be legitimate 
before the body comes to the end of the bridge. The same result 
would have been arrived at if /3 had been supposed equal to or 
greater than 


19. There is one practical result which seems to follow from 
the very imperfect solution of the problem which is obtained when 
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the inertia of the bridge is neglected. Since this inertia is the 
main cause which prevents the tendency to break from becoming 
enormously great, it would seem that of two bridges of equal length 
and equal strength, but unequal mass, the lighter would be the 
more liable to break under the action of a heavy body moving 
swiftly over it. The effect of the inertia may possibly be thought 
worthy of experimental investigation. 


20. The mass of a rail on a railroad must be so small com- 
pared with that of an engine, or rather with a quarter of the mass 
of an engine, if we suppose the engine to be a four-wheeled one, 
and the weight to be equally distributed between the four wheels, 
that the preceding investigation must be nearly applicable till the 
wheel is very near the end of the rail on which it was moving, 
except in so far as relates to regarding the wheel as a heavy point. 
Consider the motion of the fore wheels, and for simplicity suppose 
the hind wheels moving on a rigid horizontal plane. Then the 
fore wheels can only ascend or descend by the turning of the whole 
engine round the hind axle, or else the line of contact of the hind 
wheels with the rails, which comes to nearly the same thing. Let 
M be the mass of the whole engine, I the horizontal distance 
between the fore and hind axles, h the horizontal distance of the 
centre of gravity from the latter axle, k the radius of gyration 
about the hind axle, a?, y the coordinates of the centre of one of the 
fore wheels, and let the rest of the notation be as in Art. 1 . Then 
to determine the motion of this wheel we shall have 


MJ^ 




whereas to determine the motion of a single particle whose mass is 
•4 . 1 / we should have had 

_ Oy 

4 df 4 ^ (2cx — ' 

Now h must be nearly equal to and F must be a little greater 
than say equal to so that the two equations are very nearly 
the same. 


Hence, /? being the quantity defined by equation ( 5 ), where S 
denotes the central statical deflection due to a weight it 

appears that the rail ought to be made so strong, or else so short, 
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as to render yS a good deal larger than In practice, however, a 
rail does not rest merely on the chairs, but is supported throughout 
its whole length by ballast rammed underneath. 

21. In the case of a long bridge, /3 would probably be large in 
practice. When /3 is so large that the coefficient /3V/p 
or nearly, in (x) may be neglected, the motion of the 

body is sensibly symmetrical with respect to the centre of the 
bridge, and consequently T, as well as y, is a maximum when x = 
For this value of x we have 4 (x — and therefore z = T y. 

Putting G. for the {i + 1)^^ term of the series (9), so that (7i = -4^2~\ 
we have for ic = | 

+ + (39) 

where 

and generally. 


whence Tis easily calculated. Thus for y8 = 5 we have =*031 

nearly, which is not large, and we get from the series (39) T = 1*27 
nearly. For yS == 10, the approximate value of the coefficient in 
<p (a?) is *0048, which is very small, and we get T— 1*14. In these 
calculations the inertia of the bridge has been neglected, but the 
effect of the inertia would probably be rather to diminish than to 
increase the greatest value of T. 

22. The inertia of a bridge such as one of those actually in 
use must be considerable : the bridge and a carriage moving over 
it form a dynamical system in which the inertia of all the parts 
ought to be taken into account. Let it be required to construct 
the same dynamical system on a different scale. For this purpose 
it will be necessary to attend to the dimensions of the different 
constants on which the unknown quantities of the problem depend, 
with respect to each of the independent units involved in the 
problem. Now if the thickness of the bridge be regarded as very 
small compared with its length, and the moving body be regarded 
as a heavy particle, the only constants which enter into the prob- 
lem are ikT, the mass of the body, M\ the mass of the bridge, 2c, 
the length of the bridge, B, the central statical deflection, F, the 


r - ^ c = 


{i + 1) {i + 2) 

(? +l) {{+ 2 ) + 0 
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horizontal velocity of the body, and g, the force of gravity. The 
independent units employed in dynamics are three, the unit of 
length, the unit of time, and the unit of density, or, which is equi- 
valent, and which will be somewhat more convenient in the present 
case, the unit of length, the unit of time, and the unit of mass. 
The dimensions of the several constants M, M\ &c., with respect 
to each of these units are given in the following table. 


M and M'. 
c and S. 

V. 

9- 


Unit of length. . Unit of time. 

0 0 

1 0 

1 -1 

1 -2 


Unit of mass. 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Now any result whatsoever concerning the problem will consist 
of a relation between certain unknown quantities x\ a;" ... and the 
six constants just written, a relation which may be expressed by 

f[x\ x^\ ...1/, c, .Sr, F, ^) = 0 (40). 


But by the principle of homogeneity and by the preceding table 
this equation must be of the form 


K. ^ 

{x')^ o' 



( 41 ). 


where {x)y {x") ..., denote any quantities made up of the six 
constants in such a manner as to have with respect to each of the 
independent units the same dimensions as x^ x respectively. 
Thus, if (40) be the equation which gives the maximum value 
of T in terms of the six constants, we shall have but one unknown 
quantity x\ where = T, and we may take for {x),Mcgy or else 
If (40) be the equation to the trajectory of the body, we 
shall have two unknown constants, x\ x \ where x is the same as 
in Art. 1, and x" = y\ and we may take (x') — c, {x") = c. The 
equation (41) shews that in order to keep to the same dynami- 
cal system, only on a different scale, we must alter the quantities 
My M\ &c. in such a manner that 

if'oe Jf, .S^oc c, F^occ^, 

and consequently, since p is not a quantity which we can alter at 
pleasure in our experiments, F must vary as Vc. A small system 
constructed with attention to the above variations forms an exact 
dynamical model of a larger system with respect to which it may 
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be desired to obtain certain results. It is not even necessary for 
the truth of this statement that the thickness of the large bridge 
be small in comparison with its length, provided that the same 
proportionate thickness be preserved in the model. 

To take a numerical example, suppose that we wished, by 
means of a model bridge five feet long and weighing 100 ounces, 
to investigate the greatest central deflection produced by an 
engine weighing 20 tons, which passes with the successive velo- 
cities of oO, 40, and 50 miles an hour over a bridge 50 feet long 
weighing 100 tons, the central statical deflection produced by 
the engine being one inch. We must give to our model carriage 
a weight of 20 ounces, and make the small bridge of such a stiff- 
ness that a weight of 20 ounces placed on the centre shall cause 
a deflection of y^^th of an inch; and then we must give to the 
carriage the successive velocities of 8V10, 4/\/10, 5V10, or 9*49, 
12*65, 15*81 miles per hour, or 13*91, 18*55, 23*19 feet per second. 
If we suppose the observed central deflections in the model to be 
*12, *16, *18 of an inch, we may conclude that the central deflec- 
tions in the large bridge corresponding to the velocities of 30, 40, 
and 50 miles per hour would be 1*2, 1*6, and 1*8 inch. 


Addition to the preceding Paper, 

Since the above was written, Professor Willis has informed me 
that the values of /3 are much larger in practice than those which 
are contained in Table I., on which account it would be interesting 
to calculate the numerical values of the functions for a few larger 
values of /?. I have accordingly performed the calculations for 
the values 3, 5, 8, 12, and 20. The results are contained in 
Table II. In calculating .sr from x = 0 to ic=*5, I employed the 
formula (12), with the assistance occasionally of (15). I worked 
with four places of decimals, of which three only are retained. 
The values of z for ^ = *5, in which case the series are least con- 
vergent, have been verified by the formula (42) given below : the 
results agreed within two or three units in the fourth place of 
decimals. The remaining values of .-s were calculated from the 
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expression, for {x-- {ai). The values of T and y'/S were 
deduced from those of .s', by merely multiplying twice in succes- 
sion by 4^ (l—x). Professor Willis has laid down in curves the 
numbers contained in the last five columns. In laying down 
these curves several errors were detected in the latter half of the 
Table, that is, from x= ’oo to x *05. These errors were corrected 
by re-examining the calculation ; so that I feel pretty confident 
that the table as it now stands contains no errors of importance. 

The form of the trajectory will be snflSciently perceived by 
comparing this table with the curves rej)resented in the figure. 
As /3 increases, the first point of intersection of the trajectory with 
the equilibrium trajectory eee moves towai'ds A. Since = 1 at 
this point, we get from the part of the table headed “ for the 
abscissa of the point of intersection, by taking proportional parts, 
•84, *29, *26, *24, and *22, corresponding to the respective values 
3, 5, 8, 12, and 20 of /3. Beyond this point of intersection the 
trajectory passes below the equilibrium trajectory, and remains 
below it during the greater part of the remaining course. As /3 
increases, the trajectory becomes more and more nearly sym- 
metrical with respect to C : when /9 = 20 the deviation from sym- 
metry may be considered insensible, except close to the extremities 
A, B, where however the depression itself is insensible. The 
greatest depression of the body, as appears from the column which 
gives y\ takes place a little beyond the centre; the point of 
greatest depression approaches indefinitely to the centre as /3 
increases. This greatest depression of the body must be carefully 
distinguished from the greatest depression of the bridge, which 
is decidedly larger, and occurs in a different place, and at a dif- 
ferent time. The numbers in the columns headed “ T” shew that 
T is a maximum for a value of x greater than that which renders 
y' a maximum, as in fact immediately follows from a consideration 
of the mode in which y is derived from T. The first maximum 
value of T, which according to what has been already remarked 
is the only such value that we need attend to, is about 1*59 for 
/3 = 3, 1-33 for /3 = 5, 1-19 for /? = 8, ITl for /S = 12, and 1*0G for 
/S = 20. 

When ^ is equal to or greater than 8, the maximum value 
of T occurs so nearly when x = *5 that it will be sufficient to sup- 
pose x=^ *5. The .value of T, or yjS for x= *5 may be readily 
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calculated by the method explained in Art. 21. I have also ob- 
tained the following expression for this particular value 


^ 2/3 4/3^|i^2 + /3 2.3 + ^^8.4 + ^ ***} 


Wlien /3 is small, or only moderately large, the series (42) 
appears more convenient for numerical calculation, at least with 
the assistance of a table of reciprocals, than the series (39), but 
when /3 is very large the latter is more convenient than the 
former. In using the series (42), it will be best to sum the series 
within brackets directly to a few terms, and then find the re- 
mainder from the formula 


+ «;r+2 - • • • = - i + iA\ 

The formula (42) was obtained from equation (20) by a trans- 
formation of the definite integral. In the transformation of Art. 8, 
the limits of s will be 1 and go , and the definite integral on which 
the result depends will be 


The formula (42) may be obtained by expanding the denomi- 
nator, integrating, and expressing m in terms of /3. 

In practice the values of j3 are very large, and it will be con- 
venient to expand according to inverse powers of j3. This may be 
easily effected by successive substitutions. Putting for shortness 
x — = equation (4) becomes by a slight transformation 

and we have for a first approximation y — X“, for a second 

y = X^^^'^X\d:^Xydx\ 

and so on. The result of the successive substitutions may be ex- 
pressed as follows : 

( 13 ). 



where each term, taken positively, is derived from the preceding by 
differentiating twice, and then multiplying by 

For such large values of /3, we need attend to nothing but the 
value of for x = 4, and this may be obtained from (43) by putting 
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X = -I, after differentiation, and multiplying by 16. It will how- 
ever be more convenient to replace x by ^ (1 + ^u), which gives 
d^ldx^ = 4 . d^jdvf ; = xV^> where Tr= (1 ~ w^y. We thus get 

from (43) 

If ir F- 

where we must put w = 0 after differentiation, if we wish to get 
the value of z for cc = This equation gives, on performing the 
differentiations and multiplications, and then putting w = 0, 

^ = 1 + /3“^ + + 13/3'^ + (44). 

In practical cases this series may be reduced to 1 + j3r^. The 
latter term is the same as would be got by taking into account the 
centrifugal force, and substituting, in the small term involving that 
force, the radius of curvature of the equilibrium trajectory for the 
radius of curvature of the actual trajectory. The problem has 
already been considered in this manner by others by whom it lias 
been attacked. 

My attention has recently been directed by Professor Willis 
to an article by Mr Cox On the Dynamical Deflection and Strain 
of Railway Girders, which is printed in The Civil Engineer and 
Architect's Jonrnal for September, 1848. In this article the 
subject is treated in a very original and striking manner. There 
is, however, one conclusion at which Mr Cox has arrived which 
is so directly opposed to the conclusions to which I have been led, 
that I feel compelled to notice it. By reasoning founded on the 
principle of vis viva, Mr Cox has arrived at the result that the 
moving body cannot in any case produce a deflection greater than 
double the central statical deflection, the elasticity of the bridge 
being supposed perfect. But among the sources of labouring force 
which can be employed in deflecting the bridge, Mr Cox has omitted 
to consider the vis viva arising from the horizontal motion of the 
body. It is possible to conceive beforehand that a portion of this 
vis viva should be converted into labouring force, which is ex- 
pended in deflecting the bridge. And this is, in fact, precisely 
what takes place. During the first part of the motion, the hori- 
zontal component of the reaction of the bridge against the body 
impels the body forwards, and therefore increases the vis viva due 
to the horizontal motion ; and the labouring force which produces 
this increase being derived from the bridge, the bridge is less 
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deflected than it would have' been had the horizontal velocity of tin 
body been unchanged. But during the latter part of the motior 
the horizontal component of the reaction acts backwards, and ^ 
portion of the vis viva due to the horizontal motion of the body ii 
continually converted into labouring force, which is stored up in th( 
bridge. Now, on account of the asymmetry of the motion, tin 
direction of the reaction is more inclined to the vertical when tin 
body is moving over the second half of the bridge than when it i: 
moving over the first half, and moreover the reaction itself h 
greater, and therefore, on both accounts, more vis viva depending 
upon the horizontal motion is destroyed in the latter portion o 
the body’s course than is generated in the former portion; anc 
therefore, on the whole, the bridge is more deflected than it wouk 
have been had the horizontal velocity of the body remained un 
changed. 

It is true that the change of horizontal velocity is small ; hu 
nevertheless, in this mode of treating the subject, it must be taker 
into account. For, in applying to the problem the principle o 
vis viva, we are concerned with the square of the vertical velocity 
and we must not omit any quantities which are comparable wdtl 
that square. Now the square of the absolute velocity of the bod] 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the horizontal and vertica 
velocities ; and the change in the square of the horizontal velocit] 
depends upon the product of the horizontal velocity and th( 
change of horizontal velocity; but this product is not small ii 
comparison with the square of the vertical velocity. 

In Art. 22 I have investigated the changes which we are alio wee 
by the general principle of homogeneous quantities to make ir 
the parts of a system consisting of an elastic bridge and a travel 
ling weight, without affecting the results, or altering anything bu 
the scale of the system. These changes are the most general tha- 
we are at liberty to make by virtue merely of that general prin 
ciple, and without examining the particular equations which relate 
to the particular problem here considered. But when we set dowr 
these equations, we shall see that there are some further changei 
which we may make without affecting our results, or at leas' 
without ceasing to be able to infer the results w^hich would b( 
obtained on one system from those actually obtained on another. 

In an apparatus recently constructed by Professor Willis, Avhicl 
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will be described in detail in tbe report of the commission, to wliich 
the reader has already been referred, the travelling weight moves 
over a single central trial bar, and is attached to a horizontal arm 
which is moveable, with as little friction as possible, about a 
fulcrum carried by the carriage. In this form of the experiment, 
the carriage serves merely to direct the weight, and moves on rails 
quite independent of the trial bar. For the sake of greater gene- 
rality I shall suppose the travelling weight, instead of being free, 
to be attached in this manner to a carriage. 

Let M be the mass of the weight, including the arm, h the 
radius of gyration of the whole about the fulcrum, h the horizontal 
distance of the centre of gravity from the fulcrum, I the horizontal 
distance of the point of contact of the weight with the bridge, x, y 
the co-ordinates of that point at the time t, 97 those of any 
element of the bridge, R the reaction of the bridge against the 
weight, M' the mass of the bridge, R', R'' the vertical pressures 
of the bridge at its two extremities, diminished by the statical 
pressures due to the weight of the bridge alone. Suppose, as 
before, the detlection to be very small, and neglect its square. 

By D’Alembert’s principle the effective moving forces reversed 
will be in statical equilibrium with the impressed forces. Since 
the weight of the bridge is in equilibrium with the statical pres- 
sures at the extremities, these forces may be left out in the equa- 
tions of equilibrium, and the only impressed forces we shall have 
to consider will be the weight of the travelling body and the 
reactions due to the motion. The mass of any element of the 
bridge will be M ' very nearly ; the horizontal effective force 
of this element will be insensible, and the vertical effective force 
will be 1/720. d^rjjdf . and this force, being reversed, must .be 
supposed to act vertically upwards. 


The curvature of the bridge being proportional to the moment 
of the bending forces, let the reciprocal of the radius of curvature 
be equal to K multiplied by that moment. Let A, B be the 
extremities of the bridge, P the point of contact of the bridge 
with the moving weight, Q any point of the bridge between A 
and P. Then by considering the portion AQ of the bridge we get, 
taking moments round Q, 


d^ 

de 


_ ( M' 




( 45 ), 
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7)' being tbe same function of that t) is of To determine IC, 
let S be tlie central statical deflection produced by the weight Mg 
resting partly on the bridge and partly on the fulcrum, which is 
equivalent to a weight hjl . Mg resting on the centre of the bridge. 
In this case we should have 


21 


Integrating this equation twice, and observing that dr]ld^ — ^ 
when ^ = c, and r\ — ^ when ^ = 0, and that 8 is the value of ri 
when ^ = c, we get 




m 

Mgh& 


(46). 


Returning now to the bridge in its actual state, we get to de- 
termine A', by taking moments about B, 


R'.2c-B (2c - (2c-r) czr = 0 (47). 


Eliminating R' between (4-5) and (47), putting for K its value 
given by (46), and eliminating i by the equation dxldt= V, we get 


dr 


ns 

Mghc^ 


(2c -x)^R- 


M'V^ 

2c 


(2c -^) £ 




.(48), 


This equation applies to any point of the bridge between A 
and P. To get the equation which applies to any point between 
P and P, we should merely have to write 2c — ^ for 2c — x for x. 

If we suppose the fulcrum to be very nearly in the same hori- 
zontal plane with the point of contact, the angle through which 
the travelling weight turns will yjl very nearly ; and we shall 


have, to determine the motion of this weight, 

2 = Mghl -Rl? (49). 

We have also the equations of condition, 

77 = 0 when cc = 0, for any value of ^ from 0 to 2c ; ) 

rj = y when ^ = x, for any value of x from 0 to 2c ; 1. . . (50). 


7; = 0 when ^ =• 0 or = 2c ; y — 0 and dyjdx = 0 when x = 0 
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Now the general equations (48), (or the equation answering to 
it which applies to the poi'tion PB of the bridge,) and (49), com- 
bined with the equations of condition (50), whether we can manage 
them or not, are sufficient for the comj)lete determination of the 
motion, it being understood that r) and drj/d^ vary continuously in 
passing from AP to PB, so that there is no occasion formally to 
set down the equations of condition which express this circum- 
stance. Now the form of the equations shews that, being once 
satisfied, they will continue to be satisfied provided oc y, 
X zc c, and 


y ISR ISM'V^y 
c" Mghc^ Mghc* 


MlcW^ I oc Mghl oc BI-. 


These variations give, on eliminating the variation of R, 



gc^ M 
Ws'^'hr M' 



(51). 


Although g is of course practically constant, it has been 
retained in the variations because it may be conceived to vary, 
and it is b}^ no means essential to the success of the method that 
it should be constant. The variations (51) shew that if we have 
any two systems in which the ratio of Mid' to M V is the same, and 
we conceive the travelling weights to move over the two bridges 
respectively, with velocities ranging from 0 to co , the trajectories 
described in the one case, and the deflections of the bridge, corre- 
spond exactl}^ to the trajectories and deflections in the other case, 
so that to pass from one to the other, it will be sufficient to alter 
all horizontal lines on the same scale as the length of the bridge, 
and all vertical lines on the same scale as the central statical 
deflection. The velocity in the qne system which corresponds to a 
given velocity in the other is determined by the second of the 
variations (51). 

We may pass at once to the case of a free weight by putting 
= which gives 

yozS, oc gc\ M oc if' (52). 

The second of these variations shews that corresponding veloci- 
ties in the two systems are those which give the same value to the 
constant y8. When S cc c we get oc gc, which agrees with 
Art. 22. 

S. n. CARNEGIE fNSTJl 

TtCHHQLQC.Y I i 
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In consequence of some recent experiments of Professor Willis’s, 
from whicli it appeared that the deflection produced by a given 
weight travelling over the trial bar with a given velocity was in 
some cases increased by connecting a balanced lever with the 
centre of the bar, so as to increase its inertia without increasing its 
weight, while in other cases the deflection was diminished, I have 
been induced to attempt an approximate solution of the problem, 
taking into account the inertia of the bridge. I find that when we 
replace each force acting on the bridge by a uniformly distributed 
force of such an amount as to produce the same mean deflection 
as would be produced by the actual force taken alone, which 
evidently cannot occasion any very material error, and when we 
moreover neglect the difference between the pressure exerted by 
the travelling mass on the bridge and its weight, the equation 
admits of integration in finite terms. 

Let the notation be the same as in the investigation which 
immediately precedes; only, for simplicity’s sake, take the length 
of the bridge for unity, and suppose the travelling weight a heavy 
particle. It wull be easy in the end to restore the general unit of 
length if it should be desirable. It will be requisite in the first 
place to investigate the relation between a force acting at a given 
point of the bridge and the uniformly distributed force which 
would produce the same mean deflection. 

Let a force F act vertically downwards at a point of the bridge 
whose abscissa is and let y be the deflection produced at that 
point. Then, f, 77 being the co-ordinates of any point of the bridge, 
we get from (38) 

■'■•■’"'f'lf+Mrrs)}- 

To obtain we have only got to write 1 - a: in place 

of X. Adding together the results, and observing that, according 
to a fornnila referred to in Art. 1 , ?/ = 16S . F/Mg .a? {I- x)-, we 
obtain 

9 

{* (!-«)+ (1 - ccf] (53) ; 

and this integral expresses the mean deflection produced by the 
force T, since the length of the bridge is unity. 
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Now suppose the bridge subject to the action of a uniformly 
distributed force F' . In this case we should have 

- ^ {i j’' I - // (I - r) F'd^'] = j- KF' (f - r). 

Integrating this equation twice, and observing that 0 

when f = I-, and rj — Q when ^ = 0, and that (46) gives, on putting 
l = h and c = K= 4&SIMg, we obtain 

’? = ^(i-2r+r) (54). 

This equation gives for the mean deflection 

, '2SF' . 



and equating the mean deflections produced by the force F acting 
at the point whose abscissa is x, and by the uniformly distributed 
force F\ we get F' — uF, where 

u = (1 — x) 4- 5x^ (1 — xY (56). 

Putting /M for the mean deflection, expressing F' in terms of 
and slightly modifying the form of the quantity within parentheses 
in (54), we get for the equation to the bridge when at rest under 
the action of any uniformly distributed force 

V = + (57). 

If D be the central deflection, tj =D when f | ; so that 

D : /z :: 25 : 16. 

Now suppose the bridge in motion, with the mass M travelling 
over it, and let x, y be the co-ordinates of M. As before, the 
bridge would be in equilibrium under the action of the force 
M {g — Fyjdf) acting vertically downwards at the point whose 
abscissa is x, and the system of forces such as M' . d^7]jdf acting 
vertically upwards at the several elements of the bridge. Accord- 
ing to the hypothesis adopted, the former force may be replaced by 
a uniformly distributed force the value of which will be obtained 
by multiplying by iiy and each force of the latter system may be 
replaced by a uniformly distributed force obtained by multiplying 
by u', where w is what becomes when ^ is put for x. Hence if 
F^ bo the whole uniformly distributed force we have 

( 58 ). 

14—2 
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Now according to onr hypotliesis the bridge must always have 
the form which it would assume under the action of a uniformly 
distributed force ; and therefore, if yu. be the mean deflection at the 
time t, (57) will be the equation to the bridge at that instant. 
Moreover, since the point (os, y) is a point in the bridge, we must 
have rj^y when whence y = fjuu. W e have also 


7)^IXU, 


d?r) _ d?iJb , 

df ~df^’ 




155 d'^fi 
126 df ■ 


We get from (55), = oMgfjbl28. Making these various sub- 

stitutions in (58), and replacing djdt by V .djdx, we get for the 
differential equation of motion 


5 Mg 

w 


fi=Mgu-MV^u^ 


126 dx’‘‘ 


(59). 


Since fjb is comparable with S, the several terms of this equa- 
tion are comparable with 

Mg, Mg, MV% M'V^S, 

respectively. If then be small compared with g, and likewise 
M small compared with M\ we may neglect the third term, while 
we retain the others. This term, it is to be observed, expresses 
the difference between the pressure on the bridge and the weight 
of the travelling mass. Since o = I, w^e have = 1/16/3, which 

will be small when /3 is large, or even moderately large. Hence 
the conditions under which we are at liberty to neglect the differ- 
ence between the pressure on the bridge and the weight of the 
travelling mass are, first, that yS be large, secondly, that the mass 
of the travelling body be small compared with the mass of the 
bridge. If /3 be large, but M be comparable with M', it is true 
that the third term in (59) will be small compared with the lead- 
ing terms; but then it will be comparable with the fourth, and the 
approximation adopted in neglecting the third term alone would 
be faulty, in this way, that of two small terms comparable with 
each other, one would be retained while the other was neglected. 
Hence, although the absolute error of our results would be but 
small, it would be comparable with the difference between the 
results actually obtained and those which would be obtained on 
the supposition that the travelling mass moved with an infinitely 
small velocity. 
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Neglecting the third term in equation (59), and putting for u 
its value, we get 

pi + q^fj, = 2q^S (x-2x^ + x^) C60), 

d/X 


where 


63% _1008% 

^~Z1M'V^8 ' 31 % 


(61). 


The linear equation (60) is easily integrated. Integrating, and 
determining the arbitrary constants by the conditions that /i = 0, 
and dfMjdx = 0, when a? = 0, we get 

, .3 12V sing^\ 

l^=28p-2x j + (^1 + ~ - j 

+ |t(l-cosqa;)| (62); 

and we have for the equation to the trajectory 

y ~bfji[x — -1- x^) = 5/C6 (X 4- X^) (63), 

where as before X= x (1 — x). 

When F=0, q = cc, and we get from (62), (63), for the 
approximate equation to the equilibrium trajectory, 

y=10>S(X+XT (64); 

whereas the true equation is 

y==lQ8X^ (65). 

Since the forms of these equations are very different, it will be 
proper to verify the assertion that (64) is in fact an approximation 
to (65). Since the curves represented by these equations are both 
symmetrical with respect to the centre of the bridge, it will be 
sufficient to consider values of x from 0 to to which correspond 
values of X ranging from 0 to J. Denoting the error of the 
formula (64), that is the excess of the y in (64) over the y in (65), 
by SS, we have 

g = ^6XV20XV10X", 

= 4 (- 3 + 15Z + lOZ^) . 

dx ^ dx 


Equating dhjdx to zero, we get X= 0, ic = 0, S = 0, a maximum; 
X = *1787, cc = '233, 3 = — *067, nearly, a minimum; and = 
g = — -023, nearly, a maximum. Hence the greatest error in the 
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approximate value of the ordinate of the equilibrium trajectory is 
equal to about the one-fifteenth of 8. 

Putting = -f- /ip y — yo'^h’ /“o> 2 / 0 ®''^® the values of 

/i, y for g = 00 , we have 

IM, = 2/S IP a; (1 - ») - + p j sin ga? + ^ (1 - cos ga;)| . . . (66), 

= 5a; (1 - a;) {1 + a: (1 - »)} /ij (67). 

The values of and may be calculated from these formulae 
for different values of q, and they are then to be added to the 
values of respectively, which have to be calculated once for 

all. If instead of the mean deflection [ju we wish to employ the 
central deflection D, we have only got to multiply the second sides 
of equations (62), (66) by ff, and those of (63), (67) by and to 
write D for yb. The following table contains the values of the 
ratios of D and y to S for ten different values of q, as well as for 
the limiting value g = oo , which belongs to the equilibrium tra- 
jectory. 

The numerical results contained in Table III. are represented 
graphically in figs. 2 and 3 of the woodcut on p. 216, where how- 
ever some of the curves are left out, in order to prevent confusion 
in the figures. In these figures the numbers written against the 
several curves are the values of ^qj^r to which the curves respect- 
ively belong, the symbol oo being written against the equilibrium 
curves. Fig. 2 represents the trajectory of the body for different 
values of g, and will be understood without further explanation. 
In the curves of fig. 3, the ordinate represents the deflection of 
the centre of the bridge when the moving body has travelled over 
a distance represented by the abscissa. Fig. 1, which represents 
the trajectories described when the mass of the bridge is neglected, 
is here given for the sake of comparison with fig. 2. The num- 
bers in fig. 1 refer to the values of y3. The equilibrium curve 
represented in this figure is the true equilibrium trajectory ex- 
pressed by equation (65), whereas the equilibrium curve repre- 
sented in fig. 2 is the approximate equilibrium trajectory ex- 
pressed by equation (64). In fig. 1, the body is represented as 
flying off near the second extremity of the bridge, which is in fact 
the case. The numerous small oscillations which would take 
place if the body were held down to the bridge could not be 
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TABLE III. 






Values of ^ when 
o 

— is equal to 

TT 




X 

1 

2. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

16 

00 

•00 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•05 

•004 

•004 

•005 

•006 

-007 

•008 

•014 

•019 

•025 

•041 

■156 

•10 

•009 

•013 

•022 

•027 

-037 

•053 

•081 

•117 

•158 

•239 

•307 

•15 

•017 

•028 

•048 

•075 

•108 

•146 

•234 

•327 

•412 

•530 

•449 

•20 

•025 

•052 

•099 

•159 

*231 

•309 

•469 

•607 

•696 

•707 

•580 

•25 

•041 

•093 

■177 

•285 

•406 

•531 

•746 

•871 

•884 

•707 

•696 

•30 

•056 

•144 

•282 

-451 

-626 

•787 

1-003 

1-031 

•915 

■689 

•794 

•35 

•070 

•214 

•418 

•650 

•871 

1-045 

1-180 

1-052 

•845 

•814 

•873 

•40 

•100 

•300 

•578 

-870 

1-115 

1-265 

1-238 

-967 

•796 

1-017 

•980 

•45 

•134 

•399 

•757 

1-097 

1-332 

1-412 

1-178 

•859 

-856 

1-097 

•965 

■50 

•169 

•516 

•947 

1-310 

1-492 

1-460 

1-036 

•812 

1-004 

•991 

•977 

•55 

•213 

•640 

1-139 

1-491 

1-574 

1-403 

•870 

•860 

1-127 

•862 

*965 

•60 

•256 

•776 

1-321 

1-619 

1-562 

1-250 

-739 

-969 

1-115 

•872 

•930 

•65 

•306 

•913 

1-482 

1-681 

1-454 

1-027 

•682 

1-054 

•948 

•959 

•873 

•70 

•359 

1-050 

1-609 

1 - 66.8 

1-257 

•769 

•695 

1-031 

■718 

•924 

•7134 

•75 

•419 

1-181 

1-691 

1-560 

•990 

•517 

-746 

•869 

•549 

■707 

•096 

•80 

•475 

1-296 

1-717 

1-371 

•677 

•303 

•777 

•604 

•499 

■472 

•580 

•85 

•533 

1-399 

1-681 

1-106 

•350 

•149 

•733 

•325 

•516 

•384 

•449 

•90 

•586 

1-476 

1*588 

•776 

•037 

-064 

•579 

•117 

•477 

*385 

•307 

■95 

•646 

1*525 

1-402 

•400 

-•234 

•025 

•321 

•021 

•296 

•276 

•156 

■ 

•699 

1-540 

1-158 

•000 

-•446 

•019 

•000 

•001 

-•001 

•000 

■000 





Values of ^ 

O 

when ~ is equal to 

TT 




X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

16 

00 


•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 


•001 

•001 

•001 

•001 

•001 

•001 

•002 

•003 

•004 

•006 

•025 

mm 

•003 

•004 

•007 

•008 

•012 

•017 

•025 

-037 

•050 

•075 

•096 

•15 

•008 

•013 

' -022 

•034 

•050 

•067 

•108 

•150 

•190 

•244 

•207 

•20 

•015 

•031 

•059 

•095 

•137 

•184 

•279 

•360 

•414 

•420 

•344 

•25 

•029 

•056 

•126 

•203 

•290 

•378 

•532 

•621 

•630 

•504 

■496 

•30 

•045 

•117 

•230 

•306 

•509 

•640 

•814 

•839 

•744 

•560 

•646 


•063 

•191 

•374 

•581 

•778 

•934 

1-054 

•940 

•755 

•727 

•780 


•096 

•285 

•550 

•828 

1-062 

1-205 

1-178 

•921 

•759 

•969 

•886 


•133 

•394 

•748 

1-085 

1-316 

1-395 

1-164 

•849 

•846 

1-084 

•954 

•50 

•169 

•516 

•947 

1-310 

1-492 

1-460 

1-036 

•812 

1-004 

•991 

*977 

•55 

•210 

•632 

1-126 

1-473 

1'555 

1-387 

•860 

•850 

1-114 

•852 

•954 

•60 

•244 

•739 

1*258 

1-542 

1-487 

1-191 

•704 

•923 

1-062 

•830 

•886 

•65 

•274 

•816 

1-325 

1-502 

1-300 

•917 

-609 

•942 

•848 

•857 

•780 

•70 

•292 

•854 

1-308 

1-352 

1-022 

•626 

•565 

•839 

•584 

•752 

•646 

•75 

•298 

•842 

1-205 

1-111 

•705 

-369 

•532 

•619 

•391 

•488 

•496 

•80 

•282 

•770 

1-020 

•814 

•402 

•180 

*462 

•359 

•297 

•280 

-344 

•85 

•245 

•644 

•774 

•509 

•161 

•069 

•337 

•149 

•237 

•178 

•207 

•90 

•184 

•463 

•498 

•244 

•012 

•020 

•182 

•037 

•150 

•121 

•096 

•95 

•103 

•243 

•224 

•064 

-•037 

•004 

•051 

•003 

•047 

•044 

•025 

1-00 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 

•000 
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properly represented in the figure without using a much larger 
scale. The reader is however requested to hear in mind the 
existence of these oscillations, as indicated by the analysis, because, 



if the ratio of M to M' altered continuously from oo to 0, they 
would pmbably pass continuously into the oscillations which are 
SO conspicuous in. the case of the larger values of ^ in fig. 2. Thus 
the consideration of these insignificant oscillations which, strictly 
speaking, belong to fig. 1, aids us in mentally filling up the gap 
which corresponds to the cases in which the ratio of M to M' is 
neither very small nor very large. 

^ As everything depends on the value of q, in the approximate 
investigation in which the inertia of the bridge is taken into 
account, it will be proper to consider further the meaning of this 
constant. In the first place it is to be observed that although 
M appears in equation (61), g is really independent of the mal 
of the travelling body. For, when M alone varies, ^ varies in- 
versely as S, and 8 varies directly as M, so that q remains constant. 
To get rid of the apparent dependence of q on M, let 8^ be the 
central .statical deflection produced by a mass equal to that of the 
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bridge, and at the same time restore the general unit of length. 
If so continue to denote the ratio of the abscissa of the body to the 
length of the bridge, q will be numerical, and therefore, to restore 
the general unit of length, it will be sufficient to take the general 
expression (5) for Let moreover t be the time the body takes 
to travel over the bridge, so that 2c = Ft ; then we get 


S = 




(68). 


If we suppose r expressed in seconds, and 8^ in inches, we must 
put g = 32*2 X 12 = 386, nearly, and we get, 


28t 


(69). 


Conceive the mass M removed; suppose the bridge depressed 
through a small space, and then left to itself. The equation of 
motion will be got from (59) by putting M— 0, where M is not 
divided by 8, and replacing MI8 by and V. d/dx by djdt 

We thus get 


^4. 

df 


63gr 

Z18^ 


/^ = 0 ; 


and therefore, if P be the period of the motion, or twice the time 
of oscillation from rest to rest. 


P = 27r 


/31^. 

V 6% 


; 9' = 27r J 


(70). 


Hence the numbers 1, 2, 3, &a, written at the head of Table III. 
and against the curves of figs. 2 and 3, represent the number of 
quarter periods of oscillation of the bridge which elapse during 
the passage of the body over it. This consideration will materially 
assist us in understanding the nature of the motion. It should be 
remarked too that q is increased by diminishing either the velocity 
of the body or the inertia of the bridge. 

In the trajectory 1, fig. 2, the ordinates are small because the 
body passed over before there was time to produce much deflection 
in the bridge, at least except towards the end of the body’s course, 
where even a large deflection of the bridge would produce only a 
small deflection of tlie body. The corresponding deflection curve, 
(curve 1; fig. 3,) shews that the bridge was depressed, and that its 
deflection was rapidly increasing, when the body left it. When 
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the body is made to move with velocities successively one-half and 
one-third of the former velocity, more time is allowed for deflecting 
the bridge, and the trajectories marked 2, 8, are described, in 
which the ordinates are far larger than in that marked 1. The 
deflections too, as appears from fig. 3 , are much larger than before, 
or at least much larger than any deflection which was produced in 
the first case while the body remained on the bridge. It appears 
from Table III., or from fig. 3, that the greatest deflection occurs 
in the case of the third curve, nearly, and that it exceeds the 
central statical deflection by about three-fourths of the whole. 
When the velocity is considerably diminished, the bridge has time 
to make several oscillations while the body is going over it. These 
oscillations may be easily observed in fig. 3, and their effect on 
the form of the trajectory, which may indeed be readily under- 
stood from fig. 3, will be seen on referring to fig. 2. 

When q is large, as is the case in practice, it will be sufficient 
in equation (66) to retain only the term which is divided by the 
first power of q. With this simplification we get 


S 16 S' 


25 . 

-g^sm qx 


(U); 


so that the central deflection is liable to be alternately increased 
and decreased by the fraction 25/82^ of the central statical deflec- 
tion. By means of the expressions (61), (69), we get 


82 


*55 




(72). 


It is to be remembered that in the latter of these expressions 
the units of space and time are an inch and a second respectively. 
Since the difference between the pressure on the bridge and weight 
of the body is neglected in the investigation in which the inertia 
of the bridge is considered, it is evident that the result will be 
sensibly the same whether the bridge in its natural position be 
straight, or be slightly raised towards the centre, or, as it is tech- 
nically termed, cambered. The increase of deflection in the case 
first investigated would be diminished by a camber. 


In this paper the problem has been worked out, or worked out 
approximately, only in the two extreme cases in which the mass of 
the travelling body is infinitely great and infinitely small respect- 
ively, compared with the mass of the bridge. The causes of the 
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increase of deflection in these two extreme cases are quite distinct. 
In the former case, the increase of deflection depends entirely on 
the difference between the pressure on the bridge and the weight 
of the body, and may be regarded as depending on the centrifugal 
force. In the latter, the effect depends on the manner in which 
the force, regarded as a function of the time, is applied to the 
bridge. In practical cases the masses of the body and of the 
bridge are generally comparable with each other, and the two 
effects are mixed up in the actual result. Nevertheless, if we find 
that each effect, taken separately, is insensible, or so small as to be 
of no practical importance, we may conclude without much fear of 
error that the actual effect is insignificant. Now we have seen 
that if we take only the most important terms, the increase of 
deflection is measured by the fractions 1//3 and 25/8^ of S. It is 
only when these fractions are both small that we are at liberty to 
neglect all but the most important terms, but in practical cases 
they are actually small. The magnitude of these fractions will 
enable us to judge of the amount of the actual effect. 

To take a numerical example lying within practical limits, let 
the span of a given bridge be 44^ feet, and suppose a weight equal 
to of the weight of the bridge to cause a deflection of -t inch. 
These are nearly the circumstances of the Ewell bridge, mentioned 
in the report of the commissioners. In this case, = | x ’2 = T5; 
and if the velocity be 44 feet in a second, or 30 miles an hour, we 
have T = 1, and therefore from the second of the formulae (72), 

= -0434, g = 72-1 = 45-9 x y . 

The travelling load being supposed to produce a deflection of 
*2 inch, we have /3 = 127, l/yS=*0079. Hence in this case the 
deflection due to the inertia of the bridge is between 5 and 6 times 
as great as that obtained by considering the bridge as infinitely 
light, but in neither case is the deflection important. With a 
velocity of 60 miles an hour the inci-ease of deflection *04348^ would 
be doubled. 

In the case of one of the long tubes of the Britannia bridge /3 
must be extremely large; but on account of the enormous mass of 
the tube it might be feared that the effect of the inertia of the tube 
itself would be of importance. To make a supposition every way 
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disadvantageous, regard the tube as unconnected with the rest of 
the structure, and suppose the weight of the whole train collected 
at one point. The clear span of one of the great tubes is 460 feet, 
and the weight of the tube 1400 tons. When the platform on 
which the tube had been built was removed, the centre sank 10 
inches, which was very nearly what had been calculated, so that 
the bottom became very nearly straight, since, in anticipation of 
the deflection which would be produced by the weight of the tube 
itself, it had been originally built curved upwards. Since a uni- 
formly distributed weight produces the same deflection as f ths of 
the same weight placed at the centre, we have in this case 
= I X 10 = 16; and supposing the train to be going at the rate 
of 30 miles an hour, we have r = 460 ^ 44 = 10*5, nearly. Hence 
in this case 25/82 = *043, or nearly, so that the increase of de- 
flection due to the inertia of the bridge is unimportant. 

In conclusion, it will be proper to state that this ''Addition” 
has been written on two or three different occasions, as the reader 
will probably have perceived. It was not until a few days after 
the reading of the paper itself that I perceived that the equation 
(16) was integrable in finite terms, and consequently that the 
variables were separable in (4). I was led to try whether this 
might not be the case in consequence of a remarkable numerical 
coincidence. This circumstance occasioned the complete remodel- 
ling of the paper after the first six articles. I had previously 
obtained for the calculation of for values of x approaching 1, in 
'which case the series (9) becomes inconvenient, series proceeding 
according to ascending powers of 1 - and involving two arbitrary 
constants. The determination of these constants, which at first 
appeared to require the numerical calculation of five series, had 
been made to depend on that of three only, which were ultimately 
geometric series with a ratio equal to 

The fact of the integrability of equation (4) in the form given 
in Art. 7, to which I had myself been led from the circumstance 
above mentioned, has since been communicated to me by Mr 
Cooper, Fellow of St John’s College, through Mr Adams, and by 
Professors Malmsten and A F. Svanberg of Upsala through Pro- 
fessor Thomson; and I take this opportunity of thanking these 
mathematicians for the communication. 
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Notes on Hydrodynamics. 


IV , — On Waves, 


The theory of waves has formed the subject of two profound 
memoirs by MM. Poisson and Cauchy, in which some of the 
highest resources of analysis are employed, and the results deduced 
from expressions of great complexity. This circumstance might 
naturally lead to the notion that the subject of waves was unap- 
proachable by one who was either unable or unwilling to grapple 
with mathematical difficulties of a high order. The complexity, 
however, of the memoirs alluded to arises from the nature of the 
problem which the authors have thought fit to attack, which is the 
determination of the motion of a mass of liquid of great depth 
when a small portion of the surface has been slightly disturbed in 
a given arbitrary manner. But after all it is not such problems 
that possess the greatest interest. It is seldom possible to realize 
in experiment the conditions assumed in theory respecting the 
initial disturbance. Waves are usually produced either by some 
sudden disturbing cause, which acts at a particular part of the 
fluid in a manner too complicated for calculation, or by the wind 
exciting the surface in a manner which cannot be strictly investi- 
gated. What chiefly strikes our attention is the propagation of 
waves already produced, no matter how : what we feel most desire 
to investigate is the mechanism and the laws of such propagation. 
But even here it is not every possible motion that may have been 
excited that it is either easy or interesting to investigate ; there 
are two classes of waves which appear to be especially worthy of 
attention. 
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The first consists of those whose length is very great compared 
with the depth of the fluid in which they are propagated. To tliis 
class belongs the great tidal wave which, originally derived from 
the oceanic oscillations produced by the disturbing forces of tine 
sun and moon, is propagated along our shores and up our diannels. 
To this class belongs likewise that sort of wave propagated along a 
canal which Mr Russell has called a solitary wave. As an example 
of this kind of wave may be mentioned the wave which, when a 
canal boat is stopped, travels along the canal with a velocity 
depending, not on the previous velocity of the boat, but merely 
upon the form and depth of the canal. 

The second class consists of those waves which Mr Russell has 
called oscillatory. To this class belong the waves produced by the 
action of wind on the surface of water, from the ripples on a pool 
to the long swell of the Atlantic, By the waves of the sea which 
are referred to this class must not be understood the surf which 
breaks on shore, but the waves produced in the open sea, and 
which, after the breeze that has produced them has subsided, 
travel along without breaking or undergoing any material change 
of form. The theory of oscillatory waves, or at least of what may 
be regarded as the type of oscillatory waves, is sufficiently simple, 
although not quite so simple as the theory of long waves. 


Theory of Long Waves. 

Conceive a long wave to travel along a uniform canal. For the 
sake of clear ideas, suppose the wave to consist entirely of an 
elevation. Let k be the greatest height of the surface above the 
plane of the surface of the fluid at a distance from the wave, where 
the fluid is consequently sensibly at rest ; let X be the length of 
the wave, measured suppose from the point where the wave first 
becomes sensible to where it ceases to be sensible on the opposite 
side of the ridge ; let h be the breadth, and h the depth of the 
canal if it be rectangular, or quantities comparable with the 
breadth and depth respectively if the canal be not rectangular. 
Then the volume of fluid elevated will be comparable with b~K7c. 
As the wave passes over a given particle, this volume (not how- 
ever consisting of the same particles be it observed) will be traus- 
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ferred from the one side to the other of the particle in question. 
Consequently if we suppose the horizontal motions of the particles 
situated in the same vertical plane perpendicular to the length of 
the canal to be the same, a supposition which cannot possibly give 
the greatest horizontal motion too great, although previously to 
investigation it might be supposed to give it too small, the hori- 
zontal displacement of any particle will be comparable witli hXhIhh 
or Xhjh. Hence if \ be very great compared with A, the horizontal 
displacements and horizontal velocities will be very great compared 
with the vertical displacements and vertical velocities. Hence we 
may neglect the vertical effective force, and therefore regard the 
fluid as ill equilibrium, so far as vertical forces are concerned, so 
that the pressure at any depth S below the actual surface will be 
gph^ g being the force of gravity, and p the density of the fluid, the 
atmospheric pressure being omitted. It is this circumstance that 
makes the theory of long waves so extremely simple. If the canal 
be not rectangular, there will be a slight horizontal motion in a 
direction perpendicular to the length of tlie canal; but the corre- 
sponding elfective force may he neglected for the same reason as 
the vertical effective force, at least if the breadth of tlie canal be 
not very great compared with its depth, which is supposed to be 
the case ; and therefore the fluid contained between any two 
infinitely close vortical planes drawn perpendicular to the length of 
the canal may he considered to be in C(]ui librium, except in so far 
as motion in the direction of the length of the canal is concerned. 
It need hardly be remarked tliat the investigation which applies 
to a rectangular canal will apply to an extended sheet of standing 
fluid, provided the motion ho in two dimensions. 

Lot be measured horizontally in tlie direction of the length 
of the canal ; and at the time t <lra.w two plam^s perjiendicular to 
the axis of x, aiul passing through points whose ahscissio are x 
and X -I- dx. Then if t-; lie the elevation of tlie surface at 
any point of the liorizontal line in wliich it is cut by the first 
plane, 97 4* dTjfdx . dx will be the c^lcvation of the surface where 
it is cut by the second ])lane. Draw a right line parallel to the 
axis of X, and cutting the i)lancs in the ])oints P, P'. Then if 
8 be the depth of the line PV below the surface of the fluid 
in equilibrium, the pressures at P, P' will he gp (S 4- 97) and 
c/p [S + d 7 ]/dx . dx) res|)ectividy ; and tliereforc the difference 
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of pressures will be gp drjfdx', dx\ About the line PP' describe 
an infinitely thin cylindrical surface, with its generating lines per- 
pendicular to the planes, and let /c be the area which it cuts from 
either plane ; and consider the motion of fluid which is bounded 
by the cylindrical surface and the two planes. The difference of 
the pressures on the two ends is ultimately gpfc drijdx. dx\ and the 
mass being ptcdx\ the accelerating force is gdrjjdx. Hence the 
efiective force is the same for all particles situated in the same 
vertical plane perpendicular to the axis of x ; and since the parti- 
cles are supposed to have no sensible motion before the wave 
reaches them, it follows that the particles once in a vertical plane 
perpendicular to the length of the canal remain in such a vertical 
plane throughout the motion. 


Let X be the abscissa of any plane of particles in its position of 
equilibrium, x + ^ the common abscissa of the same set of particles 
at the time t, so that ^ and 77 are functions of x and t. Then 
equating the effective to the impressed accelerating force, we get 


df ^ dx 


■( 1 ); 


and we have 


X = x + ^ 


( 2 ). 


Thus far the canal has been supposed to be not necessarily 
rectangular, nor even uniform, provided that its form and dimen- 
sions change very slowly, nor has the motion been supposed to be 
necessarily very small. If we adopt the latter supposition, and 
neglect the squares of small quantities, we shall get from ( 1 ) 
and ( 2 ) 


df ^ dx 


(3). 


It remains to form the equation of continuity. Suppose the 
canal to be uniform and rectangular, and let h be its breadth and A 
its depth. Consider the portion of fluid contained between two 
vertical planes whose abscissae in the position of equilibrium are cc 
and X 4- dx. The volume of this portion is expressed by hh dx. At 
the time t the abscissae of the bounding planes of particles are 
x-\- ^ and ic + ^ + (1 + d^jdx) dx ; the depth of the fluid contained 
between these planes is A + 77 ; and therefore the expression for 
the volume is b {h + 77) (1 + d^jdx) dx. Equating the two expres- 
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sions for the volume, dividing by bdx, und neglecting the product 
of the two small quantities, we get 

^ + 7? = 0 (4) 


Eliminating ^ between (8) and (4), Ave get 


C^T] 

clf ' 


■■gh 




(5). 


The complete integral of this equation is 

V =/{^- i] + (6)r 

where /, F denote two arbitrary functions. This integral evidently 
represents two waves travelling, one in the positiv^e, and the other 
in the negative direction, witli a velocity equal to \/(gh), or to 
that acquired b}^ a heavy body in falling through a space equal 
to half the depth of the fluid. It may be remarked that the 
velocity of jn-opagation is independent of the density of the 
fluid. 


It is needless to consider the determination of the arbitrary 
functions /, F by moans of the initial values of r) and chjjdt, sup- 
posed to be given, or the refiection of a wave when the canal is 
stopped by a vertical barrier, since these investigations are pre- 
cisely tile same as in the case of sound, or in that of a vibrating 


This equation is in fact a second integral of the ordinary equation of con- 
tinuity, corrected so as to suit the particular ease of motion which is under coii' 
sidcration. Tor motion in two dimensions the latter equation is 


du dv „ 
. + , =0 
dx dy 


.(«)! 


and denoting by ??' the vertical displacement of any particle, \vc have 

dy' 


dt^ 


’ dt 


Substituting in («), and integrating with respect to we get 


dx dy 






{x, y) denoting an arbitrary function of .r, y, that is, a quantity which may vary 
from one particle to another, but is independent of the time. To determine \p we 
must observe that when any particle is not involved in the wave y' — O, and ^ does 
not vary in passing from one particle to another, and therefore (.r, y) — 0. Inte* 
grating equation {b) with respect to y from y = 0 to y-==h + y, observing that ^ is 
independent of //, and that the limits of y' are 0 and y, and neglecting y d^jdx, 
which is a small quantity of the second order, we get the equation in the 
text. 


S. II. 
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string. The only thing peculiar to the present problem consists irx 
the determination of the motion of the individual particles. 

It is evident that the particles move in vertical planes parallol 
to the length of the canal. Consider an elementary column ot" 
fluid contained between two such j)lanes infinitely close to eacli 
other, and two vertical planes, also infinitely close to each otliei:’,, 
perpendicular to the length of the canal. By what has beerx 
already shewn, this column of fluid will remain throughout tlio 
motion a vertical column on a rectangular base ; and since tbero 
can be no vertical motion at the bottom of the canal, it is evident 
that the vertical displacements of the several particles iu tlio 
column will be proportional to their heights above the base. Henco 
it will be sufficient to determine the motion of a particle at tlio 
surface; when the motion of a particle at a given depth will bo 
found by diminishing in a given ratio the vertical displacement of 
the superficial particle immediately above it, without altering tbo 
horizontal displacement. 

The motion of a particle at the surface is defined by the values 
of r) and The former is given by (6), where the functions f, F 
are now supposed known, and the latter will be obtained from (T-i) 
by integration. Consider the case in which a single wave con — 
sisting of an elevation is travelling in the positive direction ; let 
X be the length of the wave, and suppose the origin taken at tlio 
posterior extremity of the wave in the position it occupies when 
^ = 0: then we may suppress the second function in (6), arici 
we shall have f{x) = 0 from x — — ^ to 0, and from a; = X to 
= -f 00 , and/(i6’) will be positive from a* = 0 to a; = X. Let 

c = (7), 

so that c is the velocity of propagation, and let the position of 
equilibrium of a particle be considered to be that which it occn — 
pies before the wave reaches it, so that f vanishes for x = -{- oo . 
Then we have from (4) and (6) 

= ( 8 ), 

Consider a particle situated in front of the wave when t = O,, 
so that ^i?>X. Since f{x)=^0 when ^>X, we shall hawo 
/(^’ — c^)==0, until ct = x—X. Consequently from (G) and (S) 
there will be no motion until t — x — Xjc, when the motion will 
commence. Suppose now that a very small portion only of tlio 
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wave, of length s, has passed over the particle considered. Then 
X — ct = X — s; and we have from (G) and ( 8 ) 

=/(^ - s)> ~ i ~ ■ 

for since f(x) vanishes when x > X, we may replace the limits 
~ CO and s by 0 and s. Since I f(\ — s)ds is equal to s mul- 

J Q 

tiplied by the mean value of /(X — s) from 0 to 5 , and this mean 
value is comparable with / (X — 6*), it follows that ^ is at first very 
small compared with 77 . Hence the particle begins to move verti- 
cally; and since 77 is positive the motion takes place upwards. 
As the wave advances, ^ becomes sensible, and goes on increasing 
positively. Hence the particle moves forwards as well as upwards. 
When the ridge of the waves reaches the particle, ?/ is a maxi- 
mum ; the upward motion ceases, but it follows from ( 8 ) that ^ is 
then increasing most rapidly, so that the horizontal velocity is 
a maximum. As the wave still proceeds, 77 begins to decrease, 
and ^ to increase less rapidly. Hence the imrticle begins to 
descend, and at the same time its onward velocity is checked. 
As the wave leaves the particle, it may be shewn just as before 
that the final motion takes place vertically doAvnwards. When the 
wave has passed, 77 = 0 , so that the particle is at the same height 
from the bottom as at first ; but f is a positive constant, equal to 

1 rA 1 . 

^ J /(^’) 

that is, to the volume elevated divided by the area of the section 
of the canal. Hence the particle is finally dcjDOsited in advance of 
its initial position by the space just named. 

If the wave consists of a single dej)ression, instead of a single 
elevation, everything is the same as before, except that the parti- 
cle is depressed and then raised to its original height, in place of 
being first raised and then depressed, and that it is moved back- 
wards, or in a direction contrary to that of propagation, instead of 
being moved forwards. 

These results of theory with reference to the motions of the in- 
dividual particles may be compared with Mr Russelhs experiments 
described at page 342 of his second report on waves 

Beport of the 14th meeting of the British Association. Mr Russell’s first 
report is contained in the Beport of the 7th meeting. 
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In the preceding investigation the canal has been supposed 
rectangular. A very trifling modification, however, of the pre- 
ceding process will enable ns to find the velocity of propagation in 
a uniform canal, the section of which is of any arbitrary contour. 
In fact, the dynamical equation (3) will remain the same as before ; 
the equation of continuity alone will have to be altered. Let A be 
the area of a section of the canal, h the breadth at the surface of 
the fluid ; and consider the mass of fluid contained between two 
vertical planes whose abscissae in the position of equilibrium are 
X and o: -h dx, and which therefore has for its volume Adx. At the 
time the distance between the bounding planes of particles is 
{1 d^ldx) dx, and the area of a section of the fluid is A + hrj 
nearly, so that the volume is 

{A 4- i??) b dx, or hr} A dx 
nearly. Equating the two expressions for the ^nlume, we get 

CJomparing this equation with (4), we sec that it is only 
necessary to write Ajh for A; so that if c be the velocity of 
propagation, 



The formula (9) of course includes (7) as a particular case. 
The latter was given long ago by Lagrange^ : the more compre- 
hensive formula (9) was first given by Prof Kelland-j-, though at 
the same time or rather earlier it was discovered independently 

Berlin 'Memoirs, 1786, xd. 192. In this memoir Lagrange lias obtained tlic 
velocity of prox^agation by very simiile reasoning. Laxdace had a little earlier {M€}ii . 
de VAcadcmie for 1776, ii. 542) given the exiiression (see eixuation (20) of this note) 
for the velocity of propagation of oscillatory waves, which when li is very small 
compared %vith X reduces itself to Lagrange’s formula, hut had made an unwarrant- 
able extension of the axiiilication of the formula. In the Mecanlque Analijtique. 
Lagrange has obtained analytically the expression (7) for the velocity of propagation 
when the depth is small, whether the motion take xilace in two or three dimensions, 
by assuming the result of an investigation relating to sound. 

For a full account of the various theoretical investigations in the theory of 
waves, which had been made at the date of publication, as well as for a number of 
interesting exx3eriments, the reader is referred to a work by the brothers Weber, 
entitled Wellenlelire auf Experimente gegrilndet, Leipzig, 1825. 

t Transactions of the Boy al Society of Edinhurgh, Vol. xiv. pp. 524, 530. 
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by Green^*, in the particular case of a triangular canal. These 
formulae agree very well with experiment when the height of the 
waves is small, which has been supposed to be the case in the 
previous investigation, as may be seen from Mr Russell’s reports. A 
table containing a comparison of theory and experiment in the 
case of a triangular canal is given in Green’s paper. In this table 
the mean error is only about l/60th of the whole velocity. 

As the object of this note is merely to give the simplest cases 
of wave motion, the reader is referred to Mr Airy’s treatise on tides 
and waves for the effect produced by a slow variation in the dimen- 
sions of the canal on the length and height of the wavef, well 
as for the effect of the finite height of the wave on the velocity of 
propagation. With respect to the latter subject, however, it must 
be observed that in the case of a solitary wave artificially excited 
in a canal it does not appear to be sufficient to regard tlie wave as 
infinitely long when we are investigating the correction for tlie 
height; it appears to be necessary to take account of the finite 
length, as well as finite height of the wave. 


llieory of Oscillator ij Waves. 

In the preceding investigation, the general equations of hydro- 
dynamics have not been employed, but the results have been 
obtained by referring directly to first principles. It will now be 
convenient to employ the general equations. The problem which 
it is here proposed to consider is the following. 

The surface of a mass of fluid of great depth is agitated by a 
series of waves, which are such that the motion takes place in two 
dimensions. The motion is supposed to be small, and the squares 
of small quantities are to be neglected. The motion of each 
particle being periodic, and expressed, so far as tlie time is con- 
cerned, by a circular function of given period, it is required to 
determine all the circumstance of the motion of tlie fluid. The 
case in which the depth is finite and uniform will be considered 
afterwards. 

* Tramcictiona of the Camhriclfjc Philosophical Societp, Vol. vrr. p. 87. 
t Encyciopeeflia ^letmpnlitann. Art. 2G0 of the treatise. 
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It must be observed that the supposition of the periodicity of 
the motion is not, like the hypothesis of parallel sections, a mere 
arbitrary hypothesis introduced in addition to our general equa- 
tions, which, whether we can manage them or not, are sufficient 
for the complete determination of the motion in any given case. 
On the contrary, it will be justified by the result, by enabling us 
to satisfy all the necessary equations; so that it is used merely to 
define, and select from the general class of possible motions, that 
particular kind of motion which we please to contemplate. 

Let the vertical plane of motion be taken for the ]Dlane oixy. 
Let X be measured horizontally, and y vertically upwards from the 
mean surface of the fluid. If a, h be the co-ordinates of any parti- 
cle in its mean position, the co-ordinates of the same particle at 
the time t will be a + h -\-jvdt, respectively. Since the 
squares of small quantities are omitted, it is immaterial whether 
we conceive u and v to be expressed in terms of a, h, t, or in terms 
of X, 2 /, t; and, on the latter supposition, we may consider x and y 
as constant in the integration with respect to t. Since tiie varia- 
ble terms in the expressions for the co-ordinates are supposed to 
contain t under the form sin ni or cos the same m\ist be the case 
with u and v. We may therefore assume 


u — 11 ^ sin nt + iq nt, v — sin nt + cos 7it, 


where are functions of x and y without t. Substituting 

these values of ii and v in the general equations of motion, neglect- 
ing the squares of small quantities, and observing that the only 
impressed force acting on the fluid is that of gravity, avc get 


1 dp 
p dx 

1 dp 


- mi^ cos nt -f sin 7it, 


y 


( 10 ), 


- = — (7— cos nt w?; sin 7it 

pay ^ ^ ^ J 

and the equation of continuity becomes 


(d.iL dv, \ 

1 - . fdu. 

dv\ 

( — 1 q- J. 

\dx dy } 


*4) 


! cos 7lt= 0 (11). 

Eliminating p by differentiation from the two equations (10), 


we get 


du dv\ fdu^ dv\ . 


( 12 ); 
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and in order that this equation may he satisfied, we must have 
separately 


dii^ dv^ 
dy dx 




(13). 


The first of these equations requires that u^dx-\-v^dy be an 
exact differential d<p^, and is satisfied merely by this supposition. 
Similarly the second requires that it,,dx + v,,dy be an exact difter- 
ential The functions may be suiDposed not to contain 

t, provided that in integrating equations (10) we express explicitly 
an arbitrary function of t instead of an arbitrary constant. In 
order to satisfy (11) we must equate separately to zero the coeffi- 
cients of sin wZ and cos nZ. Expressing -zq, v,, in terms of 

in the resulting equations, we get 


dx^ dy^ 


==0 


(14), 


witli a similar equation for Integrating tlie value of dp 
given by (10), we get 


E 

p 


= — ffy — n(p^ cos nt + ncf),, sin nt + 'v/r (^ ) 


(15). 


It remains to form tlie equation of condition which has to 
be satisfied at the free surfhce. If we suppose the atmospheric 
pressure not to be included in p, we shall have p = 0 at the free 
surfixce ; and we must have at the same time (Note ii.) 


f,+uf+,Ae.o. 

dt dx dy 


(16). 


The second term in this equation is of the second order, and 
in the third we may put for dpjdy its approximate value — cjp. 
Consequently at the free surface, which is defined by tlie 
equation 

gy 4- cos oit — sin nt~ 'yjr {t) = 0 (17), 

we must have 


sin nt + cos nt + (t) — g sin nt -f cos nt 


:0(18): 


and we have the further condition that the motion shall vanish 
at an infinite depth. Since the vahie of y given by (17) is a 
small quantity of the first order, it will be sufficient after differen- 
tiation to put y = 0 in (18). 
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Equations (18), (14), and the corresponding equation for 
shew that the fimctions <f>^ are independent of each other; 
and (15), (17) shew that the pressure at any point, and the 
ordinate of the free surface are composed of the sums of the parts 
due to these two functions respectively. Consequently we may 
temporarily suppress one of the functions (j>^, which may be easily 
restored in the end hy writing t -f '7r/2«. for t, and changing the 
arbitrary constants. 

Equation (14) may be satisfied in the most general way by 
an infinite number of particular solutions of the form 
where any one of the three constants A, oii\ m may be positive 
or negative, real or imaginary, and m', on are connected by the 
equation oii^ + on^ = 0.^' Now on cannot be wholly real, nor partly 
real and partly imaginary, since in that case the corresponding 
particular solution would become infinite either for //;= — co or 
for5j = -f 00 , whereas the fluid is supposed to extend indefinitely 
in the direction of x, and the expressions for the velocity, ^:c. 
must not become infinite for any point of space occujoied by the 
fluid. Hence 77 / must be wholly imaginary, and therefore on 
wholly real. Moreover m must be positive, since otherwise the 
expression considered would become infinite for y = — co . The 
equation connecting on aud on' gives on — ± on — Uniting 
in one the two corresponding solutions with their different arbi- 
trary constants, we have for the most general particular solution 
which we are at liberty to take H- which 

becomes, on replacing the imaginary exponentials by circular 
functions, and changing the arbitrary constants, 

{A sin oihT -h B cos onx) 

Hence we must have 

= S (A sin onx + JB cos mx) (19), 

the sign % denoting that we may take any number of positive 
values of m wdth the corresponding values of A and B, 

Substituting! now in (18), supposed to be deprived of the 
function the value of given by (19), and putting y = 0 after 
differentiation, we have 

sin o\t 2 (ir — ong) (A sin 07 ix 4- B cos onx) + ^{r' (t) 0. 

* See Poisson, 7’raite de Mecaniqne, Tom. n. p. 347, or Theorie de. la Chaleur, 
Chap. T. 
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Since no two terms such as A sin mx or .B cos mx can destroy 
each other, or unite with the term \[r' (t), we must have sepa> 
rately •v/r' (t) = 0, and 

vr — = 0 (20). 

The former of tliese equations gives ’yjr (t) = h, where k is a 
constant ; but (17) shews that the mean value of the ordinate 
y of the free surfixce is hjg, inasmuch as and consist of 
circular functions so far as x is concerned, and therefore we m\ist 
liave /r=--0, since we have siq^posed the origin of co-ordinates to 
bo situated in the mean surhxce of the fluid. Tlie latter equation 
restricts (10) to one particular value m. 

To obtain (p,, it will be sufficient, to take the expression for 
<p^ with new arbitrary constants. If we put (p for 

<f>^ sin nt + (p,, cos ??i, so that p — fivdx -|- v(h/)y 

wo see that p consists of four terms, each consisting of the pro- 
duct of an arbitrary constant, a sine or cosine of nt, a sine or 
cosine of qiix and of the same function of y. By replacing 
the products of tlie circular functions by sines or cosines of sums 
or differences, and cliangiiig the arbitrary constants, we shall get 
four terms multiplied by arbitrary constants, and involving sines 
and cosines of orix — nt and of nix-^oit. The terms involving 
mx — nt will represent a disturbance travelling in the positive 
direction, and tliose involving a disturbance travelling in 

the negative direction. If we wish to consider only the disturb- 
ance which travels in the positive direction, we must suppress the 
terms involving nix-^-nt, and we shall then have got only two 
terms left, involving respectively si\i{onx — ni) and [mx — nt) . 
One of tliese terms, whichever we please, may be got rid of by 
altering the origin of x ; and we may therefore take 

p = A sin {mx — nt) (21) ; 

and p determines, by its partial ditferential coefficients with 
respect to x and y, the horizontal and vertic<al components of the 
velocity at any point. We have from (21), and the definitions of 

p^ — ~ A cos niT . p., — A. sin nix . 
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Siibstitiiting in (15) and (17), putting f' (t) = 0, and replacing 
?/ bv 0 in the second and third terms of (17), we get 


P 


= g ( - y) + 7iA cos (pnx — 72t) (22), 


which gives the pressure at any point, and 

nA 


y — — cos {771X — 77t) (SS)^*", 


which gives the equation to the free surface at any instant. 

If X be the length of a wave, T its period, c the velocity of 
propagation, we have m = ^tt/A, 7i — 2.irjl\ ii — C7)i‘, and therefore 
from ( 20 ) 


c = 



(24). 


Hence the velocity of propagation varies directly, and the period, 
of the wave inversely, as the square root of the wave’s lengtli. 
Equation (2:3) shews that a section of the surface at any instant 
is the curve of sines. 


It may be remarked that in consequence of the form of 
equation (18) is satisfied, not merely for y — 0, but for any value 
of y; and therefore (16) is satisfied, not merely at the free surface, 
but throughout the mass. Hence the pressure experienced by a. 
given particle is constant throughout the motion. This is not true 
when the depth is finite, as may be seen from the value of 4> 
adapted to thcit case, which will be given presently; but it may be 
.shewn to be true when the depth is infinite, whether the motion 
take place in two, or three dimensions, and whether it be regular 
or irregular, pjrovided it be small, and be such that iidx 4 - vdy + lud^ 
is an exact differential. 

It will be interesting to determine the motions of the indi- 
vidual particles. Let ^ y + 77 be the co-ordinates of the par- 
ticle whose mean position has for co-ordinates y. Then we have 

and in the values of v we may take x, y to denote the actual 


Equations (;22), (23) may be got at once from the equations 


: = - mi 


d<f> 

~ (It ’ 


o=m/ 


(i<f> 

'^Tt' 
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co-ordinates of any particle or their mean values indifferently, on 
account of the smallness of the motion. Hence we get from ( 21 ) 
after differentiation and integration 

^ = ~ sin {mx — nt) tj = cos (jmx — . . . (25). 

Hence the particles describe circles about their mean places, with a 
uniform angular motion. Since 97 is a maximum at the same time 
with y in (23), and cl^jdt is then positive, any particle is in its 
highest jDosition when the crest of the wave is passing over it, and 
is then moving horizontally forwards, that is, in the direction of 
pro|}agation. Similarly any particle is in its lowest position when 
the middle of the trough is passing over it, and it is then moving 
horizontally backwards. The radius of the circle described is equal 
to mAjn . and it therefore decreases in geometric progression as 
the depth of the particle considered increases in arithmetic. The 
rate of decrease is such that at a depth equal to X the displace- 
ment is to the displacement at the surface as e”"”” to 1 , or as 1 to 
535 nearly. 

If tlie depth (h* the fiiiid be finite, the preceding solution may 
of course be applied without sensible error, jorovided bo insensi- 
ble for a negative value of y equal to the depth of the fluid. This 
will be equally true whether the bottom be regular or irregular, 
provided that in the latter case we consider the depth to be repre- 
sented by the least actual depth. 

Let us now suppose the depth of the fluid finite and uniform. 
Let h be the mean depth of the hiiid, that is, its depth as unaffected 
by the waves. It will be conveuient to measure y from the bottom 
rather than from the mean surface. Consequently wm must put 
y = A, instead of y = 0 , in the values of 0 ,, and their differential 
coefficients, in (17) and (18). The only essential ciiange in the 
equations of condition of the problem is, that the condition that 
the motion shall vanish at an infinite depth is replaced by the 
condition that the fluid shall not penetrate into, or separate from 
the bottom, a condition which is expressed by the equation 

~ when 2 / = ( 2 fi). 

Everything is the same as in the preceding investigation till 
we come to the selection of a pa.rticular integral of (14). As before, 
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y must appear in an exponential, and x under a circular function ; 
but botli exponentials must now be retained. Hence tbe only 
particular solution which we are at liberty to take is of the form 

cos mx + sin mx + cos mx 4- sin mx, 
or, which is the same thing, the coefficients only being altered, 

-f (-^ ^ 

4- ( G cos mx + D sin mx). 

Now (26) must be satisfied by and separately. Siihstitiiting' 
th.en in tins equation the value of (j>^ which is made up of an infi- 
nite number of particTilar values of the above form, we see that we 
must liave for each value of m in particular C = 0, JD = 0] so tha.t 

(j)^ = % (e’"'' H- (A cos mx + B sin mx). 

Substituting in equation (18), in which is supposed to be 
suppressed, and y put equal to li after differentiation, we get 

-H - m.g (e'"^' - =0 (27), 

and 'v/o' (/.) = 0, which gives yjr {t) = k. The equation (17) shews 
that this constant Jc must be equal to h, which is the mean value 
of y at the surface. It is easy to prove tliat equation (27), in 
which m is regarded as the unknown quantity, has one and but 
one positive root. For, putting ^nh = jx, and denoting by v the 
function of fx defined by the equation 

V (e^ 4- 6“^) = fx {e^ — e~^) (2‘^)3 

we get by taking logarithms and differentiating 

1 dv 1 6^ + (T^ — 6~^ 

V dfx fx — e~^ 4- 

Now the right-hand member of this equation is evidently positive 
when fx is positive; and since v is also positive, as appears from 
(28), it follows that dvjdfx is positive; and therefore fx and v in- 
crease together. Now (28) shews that v passes from 0 to co as yu. 
passes from 0 to co , and therefore for one and but one joositive 
value of /x, V is equal to the given quantity 'ivhjg^ wliich proves the 
theorem enunciated. Hence as before the most general value of <f> 
corresponds to two series of waves, of determinate length, Avliicli 
are propagated, one in the ]3ositive, and the other in the negative 
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direction. If c 
since n ~ cm = c 


be tlie velocit}?" of propagation, we get from (27), 
. 27r/X, 


0 — 


fr/A 

|: i 7 r 1 -h £“•^"''^•''1 


(2<J). 


If we consider only the series wliicli is propagM,ted in the posi- 
tive direction, we may take for the same reason as before 

(^ — A sin {;nix — nt) (30) ; 

which gives 


— g {h — y) + 'll A cos {vix — nt) (31), 

P 

and for the equation to the free surface 

r/ (y — h) = nA (e'"'‘ + cos (mx — nt) (32). 

E(piations (21), (22), (23) may be got from (30), (31), (32) by 
writing y + h for y, for ^1, and then making /i infinite. 

When \ is very small compared with h, the formula (20) reduces 
itself to (24); when on the contrary X is very great it l ediice.s it- 
self to (7). It should be observed however that this mode of prov- 
ing equation (7) for very long waves supposes a section of the 
surface of the fluid to be the curve of sines, whereas the eipiation 
has been cilready obtained independently of any such restriction. 

The motion of the individual particles may be determined, just 
as before, from (30;. We get 

|r = _ + e’"") sin {mx - nt), 


■inA 


(e- 


cos {'Dicv — nt) (33). 


Hence tlie particles describe elliptic orbits, the major axes of 
which are horizontal, and the motion in the clli]:>ses is the same 
as in the case of a body describing an ellipse under the action of a 
force tending to the centre. Tlie ratio of the minor to the major 
axis is that of 1 — to 1 -f which diminishes from the 
surface downwards, and vanishes at the bottom, where the ellipses 
pass into right lines. 

The ratio of the horizontal displacement at the depth h — y 
to that at the surface is ecpial to the ratio of -h 6“”'^ to q- 
The ratio of the vertical displacements is that of to 

— e“"'^ The former of these ratios is greater, and the latter 
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less than that of to 1. Hence, for a given length of wave, 

the horizontal displacements decrease less, and the vertical dis- 
placements more rapidly from the surface downwards when the 
depth of the fliud is finite, than when it is infinitely great. 

In a paper “ On the Theory of Oscillatory Waves^' ” I have 
considered these waves as mathematically defined by the character 
of uniform propagation in a mass of fluid otherwise at rest, so that 
the waves are such as could be propagated into a portion of fluid 
which had no previous motion, or excited in such a portion by 
means of forces a|)plied to the surface. It follows from the latter 
character, by virtue of the theorem proved in Note IV, that 
uclx -f vdy is an exact differential. This definition is equally 
applicable whether the motion be or be not very small ; but in the 
present note I have suj)posed the species of wave considered to be 
defined by the character of periodicity, which perhaps forms a 
somewhat simpler definition when the motion is small. In the 
paper just mentioned I have proceeded to a second approximation, 
and in the particular case of an infinite depth to a third approxima- 
tion. The most interesting result, peidiaps, of the second approxi- 
mation is, that the ridges are steeper and narrower than the 
troughs, a character of these waves which must have struck every- 
body who has been in the habit of watching the waves of the 
sea, or even the ripples on a pool or canal. It appears also from 
the second approximation that in addition to their oscillatory 
motion the particles have a progressive motion in the direction of 
propagation, which decreases rapidly from the surface downwards. 
The factor expressing the rate of decrease in the case in which 
the fluid is very deep is e"“^ y being the depth of the particle 
considered below the surface. The velocity of propagation is 
the same as to a first approximation, as might have been seen 
a priori, because changing the sign of the coefficient denoted by 
A in equations (21) and (30) comes to the same thing as shifting 
the origin of x through a space equal to -1-X, which does not alter 
the physical circumstances of the motion; so that the expression 
for the velocity of propagation cannot contain any odd powers of 
A. The third approximation in the case of an infinite depth gives 
an increase in the velocity of propagation depending upon the 
height of the waves. The velocity is found to be equal to 

* Cambridge Philoso 2 )hical Transactions, Vol. viii. p. 441. [Ante, Vol. i. p. 197.] 
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6*^^ (1 + 27rV7V), being the velocity given by (24), and a the 
lieight of the waves above the mean surface, or rather the coeffi- 
cient of the first term in the equation to the surface. 

A comparison of theory and observation with regard t(j thcj 
velocity of j^ropagation of waves of this last sort may be seen at 
pages 27l and 274 of Mr Bussell’s second report. Tlie following 
table gives a comparison between theory and experiment in the 
case of some observations made by Capt. Stanley, B.N. The 
observations were communicated to the British Association at its 
late meeting at Swansea^. 

In the following table 

A is the length of a wave, in fcitlioms; 

B is the velocity of propagation deduced from the observations, 
expressed in knots per hour ; 

C is the velocity given by the formula (24), the observatj'ons 
being no doubt made in deep water ; 

D is the ditfei-ence between tlie numbers given in columns 
B and O, 

In calculating the niunbers in tal)le 0, I have ta-keu // = 
feet, and cxpi'cssod the velocity in knots of 1000 fathoms or dOOO 
feetf. 


A 

B \ a 

/) 

r)r) 

27-0 

24*7 

2*3 

43 

24-5 

21. -S 

2*7 

50 

24*0 

23*5 

0*5 

35 to 40 

22 * 1 

20*4 

1*7 

33 

22-1 

]<)*1 

3*0 

57 

2(3*2 

25*1 

1*1 

35 

22*0 

10*7 

2*3 


Tlie mean of the numbers in column D is 1\94, nea,rly, which 
is about the one-eleventli of the mean of those in column C. The 
quantity 1-04 appears to be less than the most iDrobable error of 
any one observation, judging by the details of the experiments; 
but as all the errors lie in one direction, it is probable that the 

Beport for 1848, Part ir. p. 38. 

t I have taken a knot to be 1000 fathoms rather than 2040 yards, hccanso the 
former value appears to have been used in calculating the numbers in column J>. 
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formula (24) gives a velocity a little too small to agree with obsex*-' 
vations under the circumstances of tbe experiments. The lieiglat- 
of the waves from crest to trough is given in experiments No. 1 ? 

2, 3, G, 7, by numbers of feet ranging from 17 to 22. I bavo 
calculated the theoretical correction for the velocity of propagatioix 
depending upon tbe height of the waves, and found it to be *5 ox' 

*6 of a knot, by which the numbers in column C ought to b<3 
increased. But on the other hand, according to theory, the pax*— 
tides at the surface have a progressive motion of twice tha.'t. 
amount ; so that if the ship’s velocity, as measured by the log— 
line, were the velocity relatively to the surface of the water, hex" 
velocity would be under-estimated to the amount of 1 or 1*2 knot/, 
which would have to be added to the numbers in column ox* 
which is the same subtracted from those in column C, in order to 
compare theory and experiment ; so that on the whole *5 or " O 
would have to be subtracted from the numbers in column 
But on account of the depth to which the ship sinks in the sexx, 
and the rapid decrease of the factor e~“^ from the surface down- 
wards, the correction 1 or 1*2 for the “heave of the sea''^” would 
be too great; and therefore, on the whole, the numbers in coliuiixx 
G may be allowed to stand. If the numbers given in Capb. 
Stanley’s column, headed “ Speed of Ship” already contain soriio 
such correction, the numbers in column G must be increased, and 
therefore those in column I) diminished, by ‘5 or '6. 

It has been supposed in the theoretical investigation tlmh 
the surface of the fluid was subject to a uniform pressure. But izx 
the experiments the wind wias blowing strong enough to propol 
the ship at the rate of from 5 to 7*8 knots an hour. There i« 
nothing improbable in the supposition that the wind might havo 
slightly increased the velocity of |)ropagation of the waves. 

There is one other instance of wave motion which may bo 
noticed before we conclude. Suppose that two series of ascillator 3 r 
waves, of equal magnitude, are propagated in opposite directions:;. 
The value of <p which belongs to the compound motion will be 
4- € ”'*0 cos (inx — nt) + A cos {mx 4- nt + a)], 

* I have been told by a naval friend that an allowance for the heave o±* 
the sea” is sometimes actually made. As well as I recollect, this allowanoe 
might have been about 10 knots a day for waves of the magnitude of those hex*<e 
considered. 
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the squares of small quantities being neglected, as tliroughoiit this 
note. Since 

cos (j)ix — nt) -h cos {mx + nt 4- a-) = 2 cos {lax + 1%) cos {;nt + la), 
we get by writing 1/1 for A, and altering tlic origins of .r and t, so 
as to get rid of a, 

<;& - A (e’"" + cos //i.a . cos nt (:M0. 

This is in fact oiiO of tlic elementary forms already considered, 
from which two series of progressive oscillatory Avaves were derived 
by merely replacing products of sines and cosines by sums and 
difference's. Any one of these four elementary forms corresponds 
to the same kind of motion as any other, sin(*e any tAVo may l)(‘ 
derived IVom each otlier by merely altering tlie origins of x a,nd t\ 
and therefore it will be suffieieub to consider tliat wdiicli has 
just ])een Avritten. We get from (?14) 

7 / = niA. (f"'" sin mx cos af] . 

V ni . I (e’"" •“ cos nix cos nt ] ' ’ 

We have a, Iso for tlie e([ua.(.ion to ihi‘ fre^e surface' 
il/l 

y h z:r. - ((:’"•'' q* (‘(^S VlX HIW lit ('M)), 

ff ' 

E(|uatLons (f‘h5) shew that for an iulinite. scuIa'S of planes for 
Avhicli riix = 0, = ± tt, — 4 27r, d’c., i. e. x — 0, = ± lA, = ± X, &c., 
there is no liorizontal motion, whatever be tlu^. vahu'. of t; and for 
planes midway between these the motion is entirely horizt)uial. 
When^ = 0, (»SG) shews lha.t the surface is horizontal; the parti- 
cles are then moving witli tiu'ir greattist velocity. As t increa,S{,iS, 
the surface l)ecomcs (deva-ted (A being su])pos(Ml positive) from 
a; = 0 to x= JX, and (h.'press(Ml from ]X to x .IX, which suffi- 
ciently defines the form of the wliolc', sinecA tlie phuies whose 
equations arc .r=(), a* = IX, are phiues of sy mint day. When 

nt= Itt, the elevation or de|)r<\ssion is the gixiatcist ; the Avlioh^ 
fluid is then for a,n, instant at rt*st, aflcT whicdi the (iircctiou of 
motion of cacli jiartich^ is revi'rsed. When nt lics'onu'S e<|uai to tt, 
tlie surface again hecomes horiz/)uta,l ; but the direction of ('.aidi 
particle’s motion is just tlic reverse of what it Ava.s at first, the 
magnitude of the velocity lioing the sa.me. The previous motion 
of tlie fluid is now repeated in a nuMArse direction, those por- 
tions of the surface Avhich were elevated becoming diqiresscd, a.nd 
vice vers(L When nt — 27 r, everything is tlie same as at first,, 
s. ir, H) 
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Equations (85) shew that each particle moves backwards arici 
forwards in a right line. 

This sort of wave, oi’ rather oscillation, may be seen, forme d 
more or less perfectly when a series of progressive oscillatory ^aves 
is incident perpendicularly on a vertical wall. By means of this 
kind of wave the reader may if he pleases make experiments 
for himself on the velocity of propagation of small oscillatory 
waves, without trouble or expense. It will be sufficient to poixx' 
some water into a rectangular box, and, first allowing the water* 
to come to rest, to set it in motion by tilting the box, tnrning’ 
it round one edge. The oscillations may be conveniently corinted 
by watching the bright spot on the wall or ceiling occasioned, 
by the light of the sun reflected from the surface of the water, 
care being taken not to have the motion too great. The tirrto 
of oscillation from rest to rest is half the period of a wave, and 
the length of the interior edge parallel to the plane of motion is 
half the length of a wave; and therefore the velocity of propaga- 
tion will be got by dividing the length of the edge by the time of 
oscillation. This velocity is then to be compared with the for- 
mula (29). 



[From tlie Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society^ 
YoL IX. p. 1.] 


T. On the Dynamical Theory of Diffraction. 

[Read November 26, 1849.] 

When light is incident on a small aperture in a screen, the 
illumination at any point in front of the screen is determined, on 
the undulatory theory, in the following manner. The incident 
waves are conceived to be broken up on arriving at the aperture; 
each element of the aperture is considered as the centre of an 
elementary disturbance, which diverges spherically in all direc- 
tions, with an intensity which does not vary rapidly from one 
direction to another in the neighbourhood of the normal to the 
primary wave ; and the disturbance at any point is found by 
taking the aggregate of the disturbances due to all the secondary 
waves, the phase of vibration of each being retarded by a quantity 
corresponding to the distance from its centre to the point where 
the disturbance is sought. The square of the coefficient of vibra- 
tion is then taken as a measure of the intensity of illumination. 
Let us consider for a moment the hypotheses on which this pro- 
cess rests. In the first place, it is no hypothesis that we may 
conceive the waves broken up on arriving at the aperture : it is 
a necessary consequence of the dynamical principle of the superpo- 
sition of small motions ; and if this principle be inapplicable to 
light, the undulatory theory is upset from its very foundations. 
The mathematical resolution of a wave, or any portion of a wave, 
into elementary disturbances must not be confounded with a phy- 
sical breaking up of the wave, with which it has no more to do 
than the division of a rod of variable density into differential 

1 6^-2 
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elements, for tlie purpose of finding its centre of gravity, lias to do 
with breaking the rod in pieces. It is a hypothesis that we may 
find the disturbance in front of the aperture by merely taking tine 
aggregate of the disturbances due to all the secondary waves, eacla 
secondary wave proceeding as if the screen were away ; in otlier 
words, that the effect of the screen is merely to stop a certain, 
portion of the incident light. This hypothesis, exceedingly pro- 
bable a priori, when we are only concerned with points at no 
great distance from the normal to the primary wave, is confirmed 
by experiment, which shews that the same appearances are pre- 
sented, with a given aj)erture, whatever be the nature of the screen 
in which the aperture is pierced, whether, for example, it consist 
of paper or of foil, whether a small aperture be divided by a hair 
or by a wire of equal thickness. It is a hypothesis, again, that 
the intensity in a secondary wave is nearly constant, at a given 
distance from the centre, in different directions very near the 
normal to the primary wave ; but it seems to me almost impossible 
to conceive a mechanical theory which would not lead to this 
result. It is evident that the difference of phase of the varions 
secondary waves which agitate a given point must be determined 
by the difference of their radii; and if it should afterwards be 
found necessary to add a constant to all the phases the results will 
not be at all affected. Lastly, good reasons may be ^.assigned why 
the intensity should be measured by the squoje of the coefficient 
of vibration ; but it is not necessary here to enter into them. 

In this way we are able to calculate the relative intensities a.t 
different points of a diffraction pattern. It may be regarded ns 
established, that the coefficient of vibration in a secondary 
varies, in a given direction, inversely as the radius, and conse- 
quently, we are able to calculate the relative intensities at diffei-- 
ent distances from the aperture. To complete this part of the 
subject, it is requisite to know the absolute intensity. Now it hns 
been shewn that the absolute intensity will be obtained by taking 
the reciprocal of the wave length for the quantity by which, to 
multiply the product of a differential element of the area of the 
aperture, the reciprocal of the radius, and the circular function 
expressing the phase. It appears at the same time that the phase 
of vibration of each secondary wave must be accelerated by a 
quarter of an undulation. In the investigations alluded to, it is 
supposed that the law of disturbance in a secondary wave is th e 
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same in all directions ; but this will not affect the result, provided 
the solution be restricted to the neighbourhood of the normal to 
the primary wave, to which indeed alone the reasoning is appli- 
cable ; and the solution so restricted is sufficient to meet ail 
ordinary cases of diffraction. 

Now the object of the first part of the following paper is, to 
determine, on purely dynamical principles, the law of disturbance 
in a secondary wave, and that, not merely in the neighbourhood of 
the normal to the primary wave, but in all directions. The oc- 
currence of the reciprocal of the radius in the coefficient, the 
acceleration of a quarter of an undulation, and the absolute value 
of the coefficient in the neighbourhood of the normal to the 
primary wave, will thus appear as particular results of the general 
formula. 

Before attacking the problem dynamically, it is of course 
necessary to make some supposition respecting the nature of that 
medium, or ether, the vibrations of which constitute light, accord- 
ing to the theory of undulations. Now, if we adopt the theory of 
transverse vibrations — and certainly, if the simplicity, of a theory 
wbich conducts us through a multitude of curious and complicated 
phenomena, like a thread through a labyrinth, be considered to 
carry the stamp of truth, the claims of the theory of transverse 
vibrations seem but little short of those of the theory of universal 
gravitation — if, I say, we adopt this theory, we are obliged to 
suppose the existence of a tangential force in the ether, called into 
play by the continuous sliding of one layer, or film, of the medium 
over another. In consequence of- the existence of this force, the 
ether must behave, so far as regards the luminous vibrations, like 
an elastic solid. We have no occasion to speculate as to the cause 
of this tangential force, nor to assume either that the ether does, 
or that it does not, consist of distinct particles ; nor are we directly 
called on to consider in what manner the ether behaves with 
respect to the motion of solid bodies, such as the earth and 
planets. 

Accordingly, I have assumed, as applicable to the luminiferous 
ether in vacuum, the known equations of motion of an elastic 
medium, such as an elastic solid. These equations contain two 
arbitrary constants, depending upon the nature of the medium. 
The argument which Green has employed to shew that the lumi- 
niferous ether must be regarded as sensibly incompressible, in 
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treating of the motions which constitute light*, appears to me of 
great force. The supposition of incompressibility reduces the two 
arbitrary constants to one ; but as the equations are not thus 
rendered more manageable, I have retained them in theix* more 
general shape. 

The first problem relating to an elastic medium of which the 
object that I had in view required the solution was, to determioe 
the disturbance at any time, and at any point of an elastic medium, 
produced by a given initial disturbance which was confined to sl 
finite portion of the medium. This problem was solved long ago by 
Poisson, in a memoir contained in the tenth volume of the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences. Poisson indeed employed equations 
of motion with but one arbitrary constant, which are what the 
general equations of motion become when a certain numerical 
relation is assumed to exist between the two constants whiclr 
they involve. This relation was the consequence of a particular 
physical supposition which he adopted, but which has since been 
shewn to be untenable, inasmuch as it leads to results which are 
contradicted by experiment. Nevertheless nothing in Poisson’s 
method depends for its success on the particular numerical rela- 
tion assumed; and in fact, to save the constant writing of a 
radical, Poisson introduced a second constant, which made his 
equations identical with the general equations, so long as the 
particular relation supposed to exist between the two constants 
was not employed. I might accordingly have at once assumed 
Poisson s results. I have however begun at the beginning, and 
given a totally different solution of the problem, which will I hope 
be found somewhat simpler and more direct than Poisson’s. The 
solution of this problem and the discussion of the result occupy the 
first two sections of the paper. 

Having had occasion to solve the problem in all its generality, 
I have in one or two instances entered into details which have no 
immediate relation to light. I have also occasionally considered 
some points relating to the theory of light which have no imme- 
diate bearing on diffraction. It would occupy too much room to 
enumerate these points here, which will be found in their proper 
place. I will merely mention one very general theorem at which. 
I have arrived by considering the physical interpretation of a. 


* Camh. Phil. Tram. Yol. vii. p. 2. 
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certain step of analysis, though, properly speaking, this theorem 
is a digression from the main object of the paper. The theorem 
may be enunciated as follows. 

If any material system in which the forces acting depend only 
on the positions of the particles be slightly disturbed from a 
position of equilibrium, and then left to itself, the part of the 
subsequent motion which depends on the initial displacements 
may be obtained from the part which depends on the initial 
velocities by replacing the arbitrary functions, or arbitrary con- 
stants, which express the initial velocities by those which express 
the corresponding initial displacements, and differentiating with 
respect to the time. 

Particular cases of this general theorem occur so frequently 
in researches of this kind, that I think it not improbable that the 
theorem may be somewhere given in all its generality. I have 
not however met with a statement of it except in particular cases, 
and even then the subject was mentioned merely as a casual re- 
sult of analysis. 

In the third section of this paper, the problem solved in the 
second section is applied to the determination of the law of 
disturbance in a secondary wave of light. This determination 
forms the whole of the dynamical part of the theory of diffraction, 
at least when we confine ourselves to diffraction in vacuum, or, 
more generally, within a homogeneous singly refracting medium : 
the rest is a mere matter of integration ; and whatever difficulties 
the solution of the problem may present for particular forms of 
aperture, they are purely mathematical. 

In the investigation, the incident light is supposed to be 
plane-polarized, and the following results are arrived at. Each 
diffracted ray is plane-polarized, and the plane of polarization is 
determined by this law ; The plane of vibration of the diffracted 
ray is parallel to the direction of vibration of the incident ray. 
The expression of vibration is here used to denote the plane 

passing through the ray and the direction of vibration. The 
direction of vibration in any diffracted ray being determined by 
the law above mentioned, the phase and coefficient of vibration 
at that part of a secondary wave are given by the formulie of 
Art. 33. 

The law just enunciated seems to lead to a crucial experiment 
for deciding between the two rival theories respecting the direc- 
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tions of vibration in plane-polarized liglit. Suppose the plane of 
polarization, and consequently the plane of vibration, of tire 
incident light to be turned round through equal angles of say 
5° at a time. Then, according to theory, the planes of vibration 
of the diffracted ray mil not be distributed uniformly, but 'will be 
crowded towards the plane perpendicular to the plane of diffrac- 
tion, or that which contains the incident and diffracted rays. 
The law and amount of the crowding will in fact be just the 
same as if the planes of vibration of the incident ray were repre- 
sented in section on a plane perpendicular to that ray, and then 
projected on a plane perpendicular to the diffracted ray. Now 
experiment will enable us to decide whether the planes of polariza- 
tion of the diffracted ray are crowded towards the plane of dif- 
fraction or towards the plane perpendicular to the plane of dif- 
fraction, and we shall accordingly be led to conclude, either that 
the direction of vibration is perpendicular, or that it is parallel to 
the plane of polarization. 

In ordinary cases of diffraction, the light is insensible at sucK 
a small distance from the direction of the incident ray prodncecl 
that the crowding indicated by theory is too small to be detected 
by experiment: It is only by means of a fine grating that we 
can obtain light of considerable intensity which has been diffracted 
at a large angle. 

On mentioning to my friend, Professor Miller, the result at 
which I had arrived, and making some inquiries about the fine- 
ness, &c. of gratings, he urged me to perform the experiment 
myself, and kindly lent me for the purpose a fine glass grating, 
which he has in his possession. For the use of two graduated 
instruments employed in determining the positions of the planes 
of polarization of the incident and diffracted rays I am indebted 
to the kindness of my friend Professor O’Brien. 

The description of the experiments, and the discussion of the 
results, occupies Part II. of this Paper. Since in a glass grating 
the diffraction takes place at the common surface of two different 
media, namely, air and glass, the theory of Part. I. does not quite 
meet the case. Nevertheless it does not fail to point out where- 
abouts the plane of polarization of the diffracted ray ought to lie, 
according as we adopt one or other of the hypotheses respecting 
the direction of vibration. For theory assigns exact results on the 
two extreme suppositions, firsts that the diffraction takes place 
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before the light reaches the grooves; secondly, that it takes place 
after the light has passed between them; and these results are 
very different, according as we suppose the vibrations to be per- 
pendicular or parallel to the plane of polarization. Most of the 
experiments were made on light which was diffracted in passing 
through the grating. The results appeared to be decisive in 
favour of Fresnel’s hypothesis. In fact, theory shews that diffrac- 
tion at a large angle is a powerful cause of crowding of the planes 
of vibration of the diffracted ray towards the perpendicular to the 
plane of diffraction, and experiment pointed out the existence of a 
powerful cause of crowding of the planes of polarization towards the 
plane of diffraction ; for not only was the crowding in the contrary 
direction due to refraction overcome, but a considerable crowding 
was actually produced towards the plane of diffraction, especially 
when the grooved face of the glass plate was turned towards the 
incident light. 

The experiments were no doubt rough, and are capable of 
being repeated with a good deal more accuracy by making some 
small changes in the apparatus and method of observing. Never- 
theless the quantity with respect to w^hich the two theories are 
at issue is so large that the experiments, such as they were, seem 
amply sufficient to shew which hypothesis is discarded by the 
phenomena. 

The conclusive character of the experimental result with 
regard to the question at issue depends, I think, in a great 
measure on the simplicity of the law which forms the only result 
of theory that it is necessary to assume. This haw in fact merely 
asserts that, whereas the direction of vibration in the diffracted 
ray cannot be parallel to the direction of vibration in the incident 
ray, being obliged to be perpendicular to the diffracted ray, it 
makes with it as small an angle as is consistent with the above 
restriction. This law seems only just to lie beyond the limits of 
the geometrical part of the theory of undulations. At the same 
time I may be permitted to add that, for my owm part, I feel very 
great confidence in the equations of motion of the luminiferous 
ether in vacuum, and in that view of the nature of the ether 
which would lead to these equations, namely, that in the propa- 
gation of light, the ether, from whatever reason, behaves like an 
elastic solid. But when we consider the mutual action of the 
luminiferous ether and ponderable matter, a wide field, as it 
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seems to me, is thrown open to conjecture. Thus, to ts 
most elementary of all the phenomena which relate to the 
of transparent media on light, namely, the diminution 
velocity of propagation, this diminution seems capable o 
accounted for on several different hypotheses. And if this < 
tary phenomenon leaves so much room for conjecture, mu( 
may we form various hypotheses as to the state of things 
confines of two media, such as air and glass. According 
elusions in favour of either hypothesis which are derived ft 
comparison of theoretical and experimental results relating 
effects of reflection and refraction on the polarization o 
appear to me much more subject to doubt than those to w 
are led by the experiments here described. 

In commencing the theoretical investigation of diffra 
naturally began with the simpler case of sound. As, howe 
results which I have obtained for sound are of far less 
than those which relate to light, I have here omitted the; 
especially as the paper has already swelled to a considera 
I may, perhaps, on some future occasion bring them be: 
notice of this Society. 


PAET I. 

THEORETICAL INYESTIGATIOH. 

Section I. Preliminari/ Anali/sis. 

1. In what follows there will frequently be occasio] 
press a triple integration which has to be performed with 
to all space, or at least to all points of space for which the 
to be integrated has a value different from zero. The co 
of such an integration, regarded as a limiting summation, 
itself clearly and readily to the mind, without the conside 
co-ordinates of any kind. A system of co-ordinates form; 
the machinery by which the integration is to be effectec 
ticular cases ; and when the function to be integrated is £ 
and the nature of the problem does not point to one syste 
than another, the employment of some particular system, 
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Analytical expression thereby of the function to be integrated, 
Serves only to distract the attention by the introduction of a 
foreign element, and to burden the pages with a crowd of un- 
^ocessary symbols. Accordingly, in the case mentioned above, I 
sir all merely take dV to represent an element of volume, and 
Write over it the sign Jll, to indicate that the integration to be 
pei'formed is in fact triple. Integral signs will be used in this 
^Aaanner without limits expressed when the integration is to extend 
"ho all points of space for which the function to be integrated differs 
from zero. 


There will frequently be occasion too to represent a double 
iri-begration which has to be performed with reference to the sur- 
face of a sphere, of radius r, described round the point which is 
regarded as origin, or else a double integration which has to be 
]per formed with reference to all angular space. In this case the 
sign // will be used, and dS will be taken to represent an element 
of the surface of the sphere, and da to represent an elementary 
solid angle, measured by the corresponding element of the surface 
of a sphere described about its vertex with radius unity. Hence, 
if dV, dS, da denote corresponding elements, dS=r^da, dV 
= dLi'dS = r^drda. When the signs /// and //, referring to differen- 
tials which are denoted by a single symbol come together, or 
along with other integral signs, they will be separated by a dot, as 
for example f/f./flldVda, 


5 


d^ d^ . cP 


dx" dy‘ 


+ ^ will be per- 


As the operation denoted by 

potually recurring in this paper, I shall denote it for shortness 
\yy V* f operation admits of having assigned to it a geometri- 
cal meaning which is independent of co-ordinates. For if P be 
■tlie point (x, y, ^), T a small sjiace containing P, which will finally 
loe supposed to vanish, dn an element of a normal drawn outwards 

at. fhe surface of P, U the function which is the subject of the 

^2 

operation, and if v be defined as the equivalent of ^ ^ , 

itr is easy to prove that 


y P = limit of ~ 



■a). 


-tlae integration extending throughout the surface of P, of which 
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dS is an element. In fact, if /, m, n be the direction-cosine 
normal, we shall have 



We have also, supposing the origin of co-ordinates to be 
point P, as we may without loss of generality. 



(dU\ , 

(d^U\ 

(d-‘U\ , 


dw 



\dxdy) ^ ' 

\dxdzj "" 


4- terms of the 2nd order, &c. 


where the parentheses denote that the differential coe 
which are enclosed in them have the values which belong 


point P. 


In the integral 



each element n 


taken positively or negatively, according as the normal 
relates to it makes an acute or an obtuse angle with the 
direction of the axis of x. If we combine in pairs the eler 
the integral which relate to opposite elements of the surfr 

we must write jj where the single anc 

accents subscribed refer respectively to the first and secom 
in which the surface of T is cut by an indefinite strait 
drawn parallel to the axis of x, and ill the positive d 
through the point (0, y, z). We thus get by means of (3), c 
the terms of a higher order than the first, which vanish 
limit. 




— x) dy dz. 


But J| — x) dy dz is simply the volume P. Treating 
same manner the two other integrals which appear on th 
hand side of equation (2), we get 






, ultimatek 


Dividing by T and passing to the limit, and omitting th( 
theses, which are now no longer necessary, we obtain the ' 
enunciated. 
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If in equation (1) we take for T the elementary volume 
sin 6 dr d9 d(f>^ or r dr dO dzj according as we Avish to employ 
polar co-ordinates, or one of three rectangular co-ordinates com- 
bined with polar co-ordinates in the plane of the two others, we 
may at once form the expression for y ?7, and thus pass from rect- 
angular co-ordinates to either of these systems without the trouble 
of the transformation of co-ordinates in the ordinary way. 

3. Let y* be a quantity Avhich may be regarded as a function 
of the rectangular co-ordinates of a point of sj)ace, or simply, Avith- 
out the aid of co-ordinates, as having a given value for each point 
of space. It will be supposed that f vanishes outside a certain 
portion T of infinite space, and that within T it does not become 
infinite. It is required to determine a function U by the conditions 
that it shall satisfy the partial differential equation 

W 

at all points of infinite space, that it shall nowhere become in- 
finite, and that it shall vanish at an infinite distance. 

These conditions are precisely those which have to be satisfied 
by the potential of a finite mass vLose density is — //47r ; and Ave 
shall have accordingly, if 0 be the point for Avhich the value of TJ 
is required, and r be the radius ector of any element drawn from 0, 

<“)• 

In fact, it may be proved, just as in the theory of potentials, that 
the expression for U given by (5) does really satisfy (4) and the 
given conditions; and consequently, ii U+TT be the most general 
solution, TJ' must satisfy the equation y C7' = 0 at all points, must 
noAvhere become infinite, and must A-anish at an infinite distance. 
But this being the case it is easy to prove that TJ' cannot be 
different from zero. 

The solution Avill still hold good in certain cases Avhen f is 
infinite at some points, or Avhen it is not confined to a finite space 
T, but only A^anishes at an infinite distance. But such instances 
may be regarded as limiting cases of the problem restricted as 
above, and therefore need not be supposed to be excluded by those 
restrictions. 
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4. Let Z7be a quantity depending upon the time t, as well as 
upon the position of the point of space to which it relates, ancl 
satisfying the partial differential equation 


df 


V U. 


( 6 ). 


It is required to determine ?7by the above equation and the con- 
ditions that when t = 0, U and dUjdt shall have finite values 
given arbitrarily within a finite space T, and shall vanish outside 

Let 0 be the point for which the value of U is sought, r the 
radius vector of any element drawn from 0 ; / (r), F (r) the initinl 
values of U, dU/dt By this notation it is not meant that these 
values are functions of r alone, for they will depend likewise upoxi 
the two angles which determine the direction of r ; but there will 
be no occasion to express analytically their dependence on those 
angles. The solution of the problem is 

A JJ (at) + A I tHf {at) d<y (7). 


See a memoir by Poisson Mem. de V Academies Tom. in. p. 130, 
or Gregory s Examples^ p. 499. 


5 . Let 8 be a function which has given finite values wdthin. 
a finite portion of space, and vanishes elsewhere ; and let it h>o 
required to determine three functions 77 , ^ by the conditions 


d^ dr) __d^ d^ ^drf _ Q 
dy dz dz dx dx dy 

^ I ^ 

dx dy dz 


(8), 

(9). 


The functions 77 , ^ are further supposed not to become infiinito, 
and to vanish at an infinite distance. To save repetition, it will 
here be remarked, once for all, that the same supposition will be 
made in similar cases. 


By virtue of equations ( 8 ), ^dx r]dy ^dz is an exact ditle- 
rential d-v/r, and (9) gives \^ylr=S. Hence we have by tlae 
formula (5) 

'f'-M/f'"" 

and yjr being known, 77 , f will be obtained by mere differentia.- 
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tion. To differentiate yfr with respect to x, it will be sufficient to 
differentiate S under the integral sign. For draw 00' parallel to 
the axis of x, and equal to Ax, let P, P' be two points similarly 
situated with respect to 0, O', respectively, and consider the part 
of and that of + A-x/r due to equal elements of volume d V 
situated at P, P' respectively. For these two elements r has the 
same value, since OP = O’P', and in passing from the first to the 
second S is changed into S + AS, and therefore the increment of ^ 
is simply — AS/ 47 rr . cZF. To get the complete increment of we 
have only to perform the triple integration, an integration which 
is always real, even though r vanishes in the denominator, as may 
be readily seen on passing momentarily to polar co-ordinates. 
Dividing now by Ax and passing to the limit, we get 




dx 


1 ^ 
iTrJJJ dx r 


( 11 ). 


By employing temporarily rectangular co-ordinates in the 
triple integration, integrating by parts with respect to x, and 
observing that the quantity free from the integral sign vanishes at 
the limits, we get 



as might have been readily proved from ( 10 ), by referring 0 to 
a fixed origin, and then differentiating with respect to x, Tlie 
expressions for rj and f may be written down from symmetry. 


G. Let 'Ut' , , 'Ut" ' be three functions which have given finite 
values throughout a finite space and vanish else where ; it is re- 
quired to determine three other functions, 97 , by tlic condi- 
tions 


dy dz ’ dz dx ’ dx 





(II , _ A 

dx dy dz 


(U). 


It is to be observed that -nr', -sr", xr"' ai'e not independent. For 
differentiating equations (13) with respect to x, y, z, and adding, 
we get 

(fw dyi dx,’" 
dx dy dz 


( 15 ). 
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Hence 'sj", tzr'" mnst be supposed given arbitrarily only in so 
far as is consistent with tlie above equation. 


Eliminating ^ from (l-i), and tbe secoud of equations (13), 
we get 


or 


dx \dx dy) 


„ t A. 

^ ^ dy 


I d-^_^dv7'' 
dz\ dz ’ 

dy) " dz ’ 


which becomes by the last of equations (13) 




Consequently, by equation (5), 

27 rJJJ[ dy dz J r 

Transforming this equation in the same manner as ( 11 ), sup- 
posing cr, y, z measured from 0, and writing down the two equa- 
tions found by symmetry, we have finally, 

f=2^x(n!"' 

ZilT 

7. Let 3, ro*', 'in’' be as before ; and let it be required to 

determine three functions rj, f from the equations ( 9 ) and (13). 

From the linearity of the equations it is evident that we have 
merely to add together the expressions obtained in the last two 
articles. 

8 . Let ^ 0 , 77 q, be three functions given arbitrarily within 
a finite space outside of which they are equal to zero : it is re- 
quired to decompose these functions into two parts 77 ^, and 
^ 2 ’ V 2 ^ ^2 such that ^^dx + 7]^dy + ^^dz may be an exact differential 
fZ^^, and ^ 2 , 7]^, may satisfy (14). 


,.dV ^ 


- Xu'") 


dV 


.(16). 
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Observing that = = expressing 

7]^, in terms of and substituting in we get 

where is what B becomes when Voy written for 97 , 

The above equation gives 



whence and consequently rj^, are known. 


Section II. 


Propagation of an A7'hitrarij Disticrhance in an Plafitio Meclmin. 


9. The equations of motion of a homogeneous uncrystallized 
elastic medium, such as an elastic solid, in which the disturbance 
is supposed to be very small, are well known. They contain two 
distinct arbitrary constants, which cannot be united in one with- 
out adopting some j)articular physical hypothesis. These equations 
may be obtained by supposing the medium to consist of ultimate 
molecules, but they by no means require the adoption of such a 
hypothesis, for the same equations are arrived at by regarding the 
medium as continuous. 

Let Xj y, z be the co-ordinates of any particle of the medium in 
its natural state; rj, ^ the displacements of the same particle at 
the end of the time t, measured in the directions of the three axes 
respectively. Then the first of the equations may be put under 
the form 


df 


(11+ + ^*1) Tx (S + S + §) ’ 


■wbere a®, denote the two arbitrary constants. Put for shortness 

^ -uiH 

dx dy dz 


a ir. 


•ao, 

17 
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and as before represent by v? tbe quantity multiplied by Ac- 
cording to this notation, the three equations of motion are 


df 




g-6'V, + («■-*•) I 

d^^ 72 (- , / 2 7n 

— ^hv^+{a - 6 )^ 


(IS). 


It is to be observed that S denotes the dilatation of volume of 
the element situated at the point {x, y, jz). In the limiting case 
in which the medium is regarded as absolutely incompressible S 
vanishes ; but in order that equations (18) may preserve their 
generality, we must suppose a at the same time to become infinite, 
and replace a'S by a new function of the co-ordinates. If we take 
— p to denote this function, we must replace the last terms in these 

respectively, and we shall thus 

have a fourth unknown function, as well as a fourth equation, 
namely that obtained by replacing the second member of (17) by’^ 
zero. But the retention of equations (18) in their present more 
general form does not exclude the supposition of incompressibility, 
since Ave may suppose a to become infinite in the end just as well 
as at first. 


equations by 


10. Suppose the medium to extend infinitely in all directions, 
and conceive a portion of it occupying the finite space T to receive 
any arbitrary small disturbance, and then to be left to itself, the 
whole of the medium outside the space T being initially at rest ; 
and let it be required to determine the subsequent motion. 

Differentiating equations (18) with respect to x, y, 5, respec- 
tively, and adding, \ve get by virtue of (17) 


df 


a^S, 


(19). 


Again, differentiating the third of equations (18) with respect to y, 
and the second with respect to z, and subtracting the latter of the 
two resulting equations from the former, and treating in a similar 
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manner the first and third, and then the second and first of equa- 
tions (18), we get 


clW , 


72 /'/ 

=6V^" ^- = 6V^'"..(20), 


df 


where 'cr', 'ey", -sr'" are the quantities defined by equations (13). 
These quantities express the rotations of the element of the 
medium situated at the point {x, y, z) about axes parallel to the 
three co-ordinate axes respectively. 

Now the formula (7) enables us to express S, 'zzr', ot'", and " in 
terms of their initial values and those of their differential coeffi- 
cients with respect to t, which are supposed known ; and these 
functions being known, we shall determine 77 , and f as in Art. 7. 
Our equations being thus completely integrated, nothing will 
remain but to simplify and discuss the formulae obtained. 


11 . Let 0 be the point of space at which it is required to 
determine the disturbance, r the radius vector of any element 
drawn from 0 ; and let the initial values of S, dhjdt be represented 
by f{r), F {r), respectively, with the same understanding as in 
Art. 4. By the formula (7), we have 

s = iV/T I ^///(“^) (21)- 

The double integrals in this expression vanish except when a 
spherical surface described round 0 as centre, with a radius equal 
to at, cuts a portion of the space T, Hence, if 0 be situated out- 
side the space T, and if be respectively the least and greatest 
values of the radius vector of any element of that space, there will 
be no dilatation at 0 until at = The dilatation will then com- 
mence, will last during an interval of time equal to a~^ —fJ, and 
will then cease for ever. The dilatation here spoken of is under- 
stood to be either positive or negative, a negative dilatation being 
the same thing as a condensation. 

Hence a wave of dilatation will be propagated in all directions 
from the originally disturbed space T, with a velocity a. To find 
the portion of space occupied by the wave, we have evidently only 
got to conceive a spherical surface, of radius at, described about 
each point of the space T as centre. The space occupied by the 
assemblage of these surfaces is that in which the wave of dilatation 

17--2 
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is comprised. To find the limits of tlie wave, we need evidently 
only attend to those spheres which have their centres situated in 
the surface of the space T, When t is small, this system of spheres 
will have an exterior envelope of two sheets, the outer of these 
sheets being exterior and the inner interior to the shell formed by 
the assemblage of the spheres. The outer sheet forms the outer 
limit to the portion of the medium in which the dilatation is differ- 
ent from zero. As t increases, the inner sheet contracts, and at 
last its opposite sides cross, and it changes its character from being 
exterior, with reference to the spheres, to interior. It then ex- 
pands, and forms the inner boundary of the shell in which the 
wave of condensation is comprised. It is easy to shew geometri- 
cally that each envelope is propagated with a velocity a in a normal 
direction. 

12. It appears in a similar manner from equations (20) that 
there is a similar wave, projoagated with a velocity h, to which are 
confined the rotations , 'ST , tZJ This wave may be called for 
the sake of distinction, the ivave of distortion, because in it the 
medium is not dilated nor condensed, but only distorted in a man- 
ner consistent with the preservation of a constant density. The 
condition of the stability of the medium requires that the ratio 
of 6 to a be not greater than that of a/ 8 to 2^. 

13. If the initial disturbance be such that there is neither 
dilatation nor velocity of dilatation initially, there will be no wave 
of dilatation, but only a wave of distortion. If it be such that the 
expressions ^dx + 7)dy + ^dz and d^jdt . dx -f drjjdt . dy + dl^jdt . dz 
are initially exact differentials, there will be no wave of distortion, 
but only a wave of dilatation. By making 6 = 0 we pass to the 
case of an elastic fluid, such as air. By supposing a = oo we pass 
to the case of an incompressible elastic solid. In this case we 
must have initially S = 0 and dhjdt = 0 ; but in order that the 
results obtained by at once putting a — co may have the same 
degree of generality as those which would be obtained by retaining 
(X as a finite quantity, which in the end is supposed to increase 
indefinitely, we must not suppose the inhial disturbance confined 

^ See a memoir ty Green On the reflection and refraction of Light, Camh. Phil. 
Trans. Yol. vii. p. 2. See also Camh. Phil. Trans. Vol. viii. p. 319. \_Ante, Vol. i. 

p. 128.] 
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to the space T, but only the initial rotations and the initial 
angular velocities. Consequently, outside T the expression 

^dx + r)dy + ^dz 


must be initially an exact differential d^, where satisfies the 
equation = 0 derived from (14), and the expression 


dt 




must be initially an exact differential d^^^ where satisfies the 
equation = 0. So long as a is finite, it comes to the same 
thing whether we regard the medium as animated initially by 
certain velocities given arbitrarily throughout the space T, or as 
acted on by impulsive accelerating forces capable of producing 
those velocities ; and the latter mode of conception is equally 
applicable to the case of an incompressible medium, for which a 
is infinite, although we cannot in that case conceive the initial 
velocities as given arbitrarily, but only arbitrarily in so fcxr as is 
compatible with their satisfying the condition of incoinj)ressibility. 
It is not so easy to see what interpretation is to be given, in the 
case of an incompressible medium, to the initial displacements 
which are considered in the general case, in so far as these dis- 
placements involve dilatation or condensation. As no simplicity 
worth mentioning is gained by making a at once infinite, this 
constant wdll be retained in its present shape, more especially as 
the results arrived at will thus have greater generality. 


14. The expressions for the disturbance of the medium at the 
end of the time t are linear functions of the initial displacements 
and initial velocities ; and it appears from (21), and the corre- 
sponding equations which determine 'UT y 'UT ' J and 'ey'", that the part 
of the disturbance \vhich is due to the initial displacements may 
be obtained from the part which is due to the initial velocities by 
differentiating with respect to t, and replacing the arbitrary func- 
tions which represent the initial velocities by those which represent 
the initial displacements. The same result constantly presents 
itself in investigations of this nature : on considering its physical 
interpretation it will be found to be of extreme generality. 

Let any material system whatsoever, in wdiich the forces acting 
depend only on the positions of the particles, be slightly disturbed 
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from a position of equilibrium, and then left to itself. In order 
to represent the most general initial disturbance, we must suppose 
small initial displacements and small initial velocities, the most 
general possible consistent with the connexion of the parts of the 
system, communicated to it. By the principle of the superposition 
of small motions, the subsequent disturbance will be compounded 
of the disturbance due to the initial velocities and that due to 
the initial displacements. It is immaterial for the truth of this 
statement whether the equilibrium be stable or unstable ; only, 
in the latter case, it is to be observed that the time t which has 
elapsed since the disturbance must be sufficiently small to allow 
of our neglecting the square of the disturbance which exists at 
the end of that time. Still, as regards the purely mathematical 
question, for any previously assigned interval t, however great, it 
will be possible to find initial displacements and velocities so 
small that the disturbance at the end of the time t shall be as 
small as we please ; and in this sense the principle of superposi- 
tion, and the results which flow from it, will be equally true 
whether the equilibrium be stable or unstable. 

Suppose now that no initial displacements were communicated 
to the system we are considering, but only initial velocities, and 
that the disturbance has been going on during the time t Let 
f(t) be the type of the disturbance at the end of the time % where 
f (t) may represent indifferently a displacement or a velocity, 
linear or angular, or in fact any quantity whereby the disturbance 
may be defined. In the case of a rigid body, or a finite number 
of rigid bodies, there will be a finite number of functions f (t) by 
which the motion of the system will be defined in the cases of 
a flexible string, a fluid, an elastic solid, &c., there will be an 
infinite number of such functions, or, in other words, the motion 
will have to be defined by functions which involve one or more 
independent variables besides the time. Let be in a similar 
manner the type of the initial velocities, and let r be an incre- 
ment of t, which in the end will be supposed to vanish. The 
disturbance at the end of the time t + r will be represented by 
/{t + r); but since by hypothesis the forces acting on the system 
do not depend explicitly on the time, this disturbance is the same 
as would exist at the end of the time t in consequence of the 
system of velocities communicated to the material system at the 
commencement of the time — r, the system being at that instant 
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in its position of equilibrium. Suppose then tlie system of velo- 
cities Vq communicated in this manner, and in addition suppose 
the system of velocities ~v^ communicated at the time 0. On 
account of the smallness of the motion, the disturbance produced 
by the system of velocities will be expressed by linear functions 
of these velocities ; and consequently, if / (t) represent the dis- 
turbance due to the system of velocities —f(t) will represent 
the disturbance due to the system — Hence the disturbance 
at the end of the time t will be represented by /(t + t) — 

Now we may evidently regard the state of the material system 
immediately after the communication of the system of velocities 
— % as its initial state, and then seek the disturbance which would 
be produced by the initial disturbance. The velocities going on 
during the time t will have produced by the end of that time a 
system of displacements represented by tv^. By hypothesis, the 
system was in a position of equilibrium at the commencement of 
the time — r; and since the forces are supposed not to depend 
on the velocities, but only on the positions of the particles, the 
effective forces during the time r vary from zero to small quan- 
tities of the order r, and therefore the velocities generated by the 
end of the time — t are small quantities of the order t“. Hence 
the velocities — communicated at the time 0 destroy the pre- 
viously existing velocities, except so far as regards small quantities 
of the order rq which vanish in the limit, and therefore we have 
nothing to consider but the system of displacements rv^. Hence 
the disturbance produced by a system of initial displacements tv^ 
is represented by -1 - t) — /(^), ultimately; and therefore the 
disturbance produced by a system of initial displacements is 
represented by the limit of {/ (^ + r) — / {t)} jr, or by f {t). Hence, 
to get the disturbance due to the initial displacements from that 
due to the initial velocities, we have only to differentiate with 
respect to t, and to replace the arbitrary constants or arbitrary 
functions which express the initial velocities by those which 
express the corresponding initial displacements. Conversely, to 
get the disturbance due to the initial velocities from that due to 
the initial displacements, we have only to change the arbitrary 
constants or functions, and to integrate with respect to t, making 
the integral vanish with t if the disturbance is expressed by dis- 
placements, or correcting it so as to give the initial velocities when 
^ = 0 if the disturbance is expressed by velocities. 
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The reader may easily, if he pleases, verify this theorem .on 
some dynamical problem relating to small oscillations. 


15. Let us proceed now to determine the general values of 
77, f in terms of their initial values, and those of their differential 
coefficients with respect to t By the formulaB of Section I., 77, ^ 

are linear functions of S, nzr", and ot"', and we may therefore 
first form the part which depends upon S, and afterwards the part 
which depends upon 'ot', 'sj", tir'" and then add the results together. 
Moreover, it will be unnecessary to retain the part of the expres- 
sions which depends upon initial displacements, since this can be 
supplied in the end by the theorem of the preceding article. 


Omitting then for the present 'sr', ot", 'sj'", as well as the 
second term in equations (21), we get from equations (10) and (21), 




dVda 


( 22 ). 


To understand the nature of the integration indicated in this 
equation, let 0 be the point of space for which the value of is 
sought ; from 0 draw in an arbitrary direction OF equal to r, and 
from P draw, also in an arbitrary direction, FQ equal to at Then 
P (at) denotes the value of the function P, or the initial rate of 
dilatation, at the point Q of space, and we have first to perform a 
double integration referring to all such points as Q, F being fixed, 
and then a triple integration referring to all such points as P. To 
facilitate the transformation of the integral (22), conceive FQ 
produced to Q\ let FQ —s, let d V be an element of volume, 
and replace the double integral // F . da by the triple integral 
JJJF .s~^ dV\ taken between the limits defined by the imparities 
at<s <at + h, which may be done, provided h be finally made to 
vanish. We shall thus have two triple integrations to perform, 
each of which we may conceive to extend to all space, provided we 
regard the quantity to be integrated as equal to zero when FQ\ 
(or as it may now be denoted FQ,Q being a point taken generally,) 
lies beyond the limits at and at -h A, as well as when the point Q 
falls outside the space P, to which the disturbance was originally 
confined. Now perform the first of the two triple integrations on 
the supposition that Q remains fixed while Pis variable, instead 
of supiiosing P to remain fixed while Q is variable. We shall thus 
have F constant and r variable, instead of having F variable a.nd r 
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constant. Tliis first triple integration must evidently extend 
throughout the spherical shell which has Q for centre and at, at + h 
for radii of the interior and exterior surfaces. "We get, on making 
h vanish, 

dS being an element of the surface of a sphere described with Q 
for centre and at for radius. Now if OQ = r, the integral JJ dS, 
which expresses the potential of a spherical shell, of radius at and 
density unity, at a point situated at a distance r from the centre, 
is equal to 4<7rat or ^ira^t^lr, according as / < > at. Substituting 
in (22), and omitting the accents, which are now no longer necessary, 
we get 



where the limits of integration are defined by the imparities written 
after the integrals, as will be done in similar cases. 

16. Let Uq, Vq, Wq, be the initial velocities; then 

^ dv„ ^ 

dx dij dz 

Substituting in the first term of the right-hand member of equation 
(23), and integrating by parts, exactly as in Art. 5, we get 

where the S denotes that we must take the sum of the expression 
written down and the two formed from it by passing from x to ?/ 
and from ^ to .s, and the single and double accents refer respectively 
to the first and second point in which the surface of a sj)here 
having 0 for centre, and at for radius, is cut by an indefinite line 
drawn parallel to the axis of x, and in the positive direction, through 
the point (0,2/,^). Treating the last term in equation (23) in the 
same way, and observing that the quantities once integrated vanish 
at an infinite distance, or, to speak more properly, at the limits of 
the space T, we get 

“ h ///f ^ ^ ^ 

- 4^ /] J K *-’ + vj + ^ (’■ > “0- 
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The double integrals arising from the transformation of the 
second member of equation (23) destroy one another, and we get 
finally 

= - 4^/// M ^ O' > -(24). 


17. To obtain the part of the displacement ^ due to the 
initial velocity of dilatation, we have only to differentiate with 
respect to and this will be effected by differentiating Uq, v^, 
under the integral signs, as w^as shewn in Art. 5. Treating the 
resulting expression by integration by parts, as before, and putting 
m, n for the direction-cosines of the radius vector drawn to the 
point to which the accents refer, and for the part of ^ due to F, 
we get 

I'l = J I { (^«0 + ‘fnv, + nw ,) ,, - (lu^ + mv, + nw,)J dy dz 


iir 



d X , d y 
dx F dx F 


d 

d~x7) 


dV (r> at). 


Let Jo be the initial velocity resolved along the radius vector, 
so that 7iWQy and (jo)at be the value of at a dis- 

tance at from 0 ; then 


and 


// {(^^0 + “* {^^0 + ^^'^0 + 

= IIHqo).d8 = aVJJliqX.d<T, 

® dx r® ^ " 'f''- ->•“ ~ 


''dxr 


' dx 


Substituting in the expression for we get finally 

= 4^//^ + ^fjf ('‘‘o - 3l2o) > ai) (23). 


IS. Let us now form the part of ^ which depends on the 
initial rotations and angular velocities, and which may be denoted- 
by ^ 2 - The theorem of Art. 14 allows us to omit for the present 
the part due to the initial rotations, which may be sujiplied in the 
end. Let cDq', coX be the initial angular velocities. Then 


is given in terms of 'ur" and -cr'' 
tjr", 'st'" are given in terms of coF 


by the first of equations (16), and 
by the formula (7), in which 


0 ^ 

We thus get 


however h must be put for a. 


dVda 

,.3 ‘ ■ 
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The integrations in this expression are to he understood as in 
Art. 15, and co^', co^" are supposed to have the values which belong 
to the point Q, but P<9 is now equal to ht instead of at The 
quintuple integral maybe transformed into a triple integral just 
as before. We get in the first place 



"dr 




/dV' 



(26). 


The double integration in this expression refers to all angular 
space, considered as extending round Q\ x, y, z are the co-ordi- 
nates, measured from 0, of a point P situated at a distance ht from 
Q, and r= OP. If dS = {htydcr, the expressions for the integrals 

JJyr-^dS, JJzr-^dS 

may be at once written down by observing that these integrals 
express the components of the attraction of a spherical shell, of 
radius ht and density 1, having Q for centre, on a particle situated 
at 0. Hence if Xj y\ z be the co-ordinates of Q, measured from 
0, and r = OQ, the integrals vanish when t' < ht, and are equal to 
47r (htfxT~^, iiir 47r [ht^zr^^, 

respectively, when r >ht Hence we get from (26), omitting the 
accents, which are now no longer necessary, since we have done 
with the point P, 

= i/jj ^ (27)- 


Now 


, dw.^ 

= -dz 


fK . 
dx ’ 


O 


Substituting in (27), and adding and subtracting 
the integral signs, we get 


dVf^ diiQ 

dx dy 
X . dtijdx under 



ffWoM 

Ixj^ 


dV 


(r > ht). 


But X . djdx -f y . djdy -h ^ . djdz is the same thing as r . djdr, and 
we get accordingly 



= f-jj dr 
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The second part of is precisely the expression transformed in 
the preceding article, except that the sign is changed, and h put 
for a. Hence we have 

19. Adding together the expressions for and we get for 
the disturbance due to the initial velocities 

I = ^//^ (So\.da + A JJ 

+ ^ffl - “o) -p < ’■ < <^t) (29). 

The part of the disturbance due to the initial displacements 
may be obtained immediately by the theorem of Art. 11. Let 
^ 0 ’ ^0 initial displacements, the initial displacement 

resolved along a radius vector drawn from 0. The last term in 
equation (29 j, it will be observed, involves t in two ways, for t 
enters as a coefficient, and likewise the limits depend upon t To 
find the part of the differential coefficient which relates to the 
variation of the limits, we have only to replace dVhj rdrda, and 
treat the integral in the usual way. We get for the part of the 
disturbance due to the initial displacements 



It is to be recollected that in this and the preceding equation I 
denotes the cosine of the angle between the axis of a? and an arbi- 
trary radius vector drawn from 0, whose direction varies from one 
element dcr of angular space to another, and that the at or ht sub- 
scribed denotes that r is supposed to be equal to at or ht after 
differentiation. To obtain the whole displacement parallel to x 
which exists at the end of the time t at the point 0, we have only 
to add together the second members of equations (29) and (30). 
The expressions for rj and f may be written down from symmetry, 
or rather the axis of x may be supposed to be measured in the 
direction in which we wish to estimate the displacement. 
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20. The first of the double integrals in equations (29), (80) 
vanishes outside the limits of the wave of dilatation, the second 
vanishes outside the limits of the wave of distortion. The triple 
integrals vanish outside the outer limit of the wave of dilatation, 
and inside the inner limit of the wave of distortion, but have finite 
values within the two waves and between them. Hence a particle 
of the medium situated outside the space T does not begin to move 
till the wave of dilatation reaches it. Its motion then commences, 
and does not wholly cease till the wave of distortion has passed, 
after which the particle remains absolutely at rest. 

21. If the initial disturbance be such that there is no wave of 

distortion, the quantities ot', tn-", o)\ &)", co'" must be separately 

equal to zero, and the expression for ^ will be reduced to given 
by (25), and the expression thence derived which relates to the 
initial displacements. The triple integral in the expression for 
vanishes when the wave of dilatation has passed, and the same is 
the case with the corresponding integral which depends upon the 
initial displacements. Hence the medium returns to rest as soon 
as the wave of dilatation has passed ; and since even in the general 
case each particle remains at rest until the wave of dilatation 
reaches it, it follows that when the initial disturbance is such that 
no wave of distortion is formed the disturbance at any time is con- 
fined to the wave of dilatation. The same conclusion might have 
been arrived at by transforming the triple integral. 

22. When the initial motion is such that there is no wave of 
dilatation, as will be the case when there is initially neither dilata- 
tion nor velocity of dilatation, f will be reduced to given by 
(28), and the corresponding expression involving the initial dis- 
placements. By referring to the expression in Art. 17, from which 
the triple integral in equation (28) was derived, we get 



Now 
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the parentheses denoting that the (Quantity enclosed in them is to 
be taken between limits. By the condition of the absence of initial 
velocity of dilatation we have 




Ay 


+ ^ Ax Ay Az. 


Riibstituting in the second member of equation (31), and writing 
down for the present only the terms involving we obtain 



which, since djdx . yjr^ = djdy . becomes 

III cfy II (¥) 

Treating the terms involving in the same manner, and substitu- 
ting in (31), we get 


/ [ [O'o - fj AyAz+jj (y) Az dx+IJ Ax Ay. 


Now tlic integration is to extend from r ht to r=co. The 
(■[uantities once integrated vanish at the second limit, and the first 
limit relates to tlie surface of a sphere described round 0 as centre 
with a radius equal to ht Putting dS or dcr for an element of 
the surface of this sphere, wo obtain for the value of the second 
member of the last equation 

- 'h/J (^^^0 + + nwXMS, or - Jjl I 

and therefore the triple integral in equation (28) destroys the 
second part of the double integral in the same equation. Hence, 
writing down also the terms depending upon the initial displace- 
ments, wc‘ obtain for ^ the very simple expression 


This expression might have been obtaineJ at once by applying 
the fonmila (7) to the first of equations (18), which in this case 
take the form (0), since 8 = 0. 


23. Let u.s return now to the general case, and consider 
especially the terms which alone are important at a great distance 
from the space to which the disturbance was originally confined ; 
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and, first, let us take the part of ^ which is due to the initial 
velocities, which is given by equation (29). 

Let the three parts of the second member of this equation be 
denoted by respectively, and replace dor by dS 

or dS, as the case may be ; then 



Let Oj be a fixed point, taken within the space T, and regarded as 
the point of reference for all such points as 0. Then when 0 is at 
such a distance from 0^ that the radius vector, drawn from 0, of 
any element of T makes but a very small angle with 00^, we may 
regard I as constant in the integration, and equal to the cosine of 
the angle between 00, and the direction in which we wish to 
estimate the displacement at 0. Moreover the portion of the 
surface of a sphere having 0 for centre which lies within T will be 
ultimately a plane perpendicular to 00^, and will be ultimately 
the initial velocity resolved in the direction 00^. Hence we have 
ultimately 



where, for a given direction of Ofi, the integral receives the same 
series of values, as at increases through the value 00^, whatever 
be the distance of 0 from 0^. Since the direction of the axis of cg 
is arbitrary, and the component of the displacement in that direc- 
tion is found by multiplying by ? a quantity independent of the 
direction of the axes, it follows that the displacement itself is in 
the direction 00^, or in the direction of a normal to the wave. For 
a given direction of 0^ 0, the law of disturbance is the same at one 
distance as at another, and the magnitude of the displacements 
varies inversely as at, the distance which the wave has travelled in 
the time t. 

We get in a similar manner 

jj (33), 

where I, and the direction of the resolved part, of the initial 
velocity are ultimately constant, and the surface of which dS an 
element is ultimately plane. To find the resolved part of the dis- 
placement in the direction 00^, we must suppose x measured in 
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that direction, and therefore put 1 = 1, (Iq = Uq, which gives = 0. 
Hence the displacement now considered takes place in a direction 
perpendicular to 00^, or is transvei'sal. 

For a given direction of Ofi, the law of disturbance is constant, 
but the magnitude of the displacements varies inversely as ht, the 
distance to which the wave has been propagated. To find the dis- 
placement in any direction, OE, perpendicular to 00^, we have 
only to take OE for the direction of the axis of x, and therefore 
put 1=0, and suppose to refer to this direction. 

Consider, lastly, the displacement, expressed by the last 
term in equation (29). The form of the expression shews that 
will be a small quantity of the order tjr^ or 1/r^, since t is of the 
same order as r ; for otherwise the space T would lie outside the 
limits of integration, and the triple integral would vanish. But 
and are of the order 1/r, and therefore may be neglected, 

except in the immediate neighbourhood of T, 

To see more clearly the relative magnitudes of these quantities, 
let be a velocity which may be used as a standard of comparison 
of the initial velocities, R the radius of a sphere whose volume is 
equal to that of the space T, and compare the displacements 

which exist, though at different times, at the same point O, 
where 0^0 = r. These displacements are comparable with 

vm 

ar ' hr ' ' 

which are proportional to 

1 I R t 

a ^ b’ r ‘ r ' 

But, in order that the triple integral in (29) may not wholly vanish, 
tir must lie between the limits 1/a and 1/b, or at most lie a veiy 
little outside these limits, w^hich it may do in consequence of the 
finite thickness of the two waves. Hence the quantity neglected 
in neglecting is of the order R/r compared with the quantities 
retained. 

The important terms in the disturbance due to the initial dis- 
placements might be got from equation (30), but they may be 
deduced immediately from the corresponding terms in the disturb- 
ance due to the initial velocities by the theorem of Art. 14. 
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24. If we confine our attention to the terms which vary 
ultimately inversely as the distance, and which alone are sensible 
at a great distance from T, we shall he able, by means of the 
formulae of the preceding article, to obtain a clear conception of 
the motion which takes place, and of its connexion with the initial 
disturbance. 

From the fixed point 0^, draw in any direction the right line 
0^0 equal to r, r being so large that the angle subtended at 0 by 
any two elements of T is very small ; and let it be required to 
consider the disturbance at 0. Draw a plane P perpendicular to 
OOj, and cutting 00^ produced at a distance p from 0^. Let 
+ p^ be the two extreme values of p for which the plane P cuts 
the space P. Conceive the displacements and velocities resolved 
in three rectangular directions, the first of these, to which ^ and ii 
relate, being the direction 00^, Letj^, {p)> fwip) be three 

functions of p defined by the equations 

f. (p) ^JKdS, /„ (p) = Jfv.dS, /„ (p) = Jfw.dS, (34), 

and f${p), fq {p>)yfi ip) three other functions depending on the initial 
displacements as the first three do on the initial velocities, so that 

f,(p)=J!vM f((p)=modS (:55). . 

These functions, it will be observed, vanish when the variable lies 
outside of the limits — and +p,y They depend upon the direc- 
tion 0^0, so that in passing to another direction their values 
change, as well as the limits of the variable between which they 
differ from zero. It may be remarked however that in passing 
from any one direction to its opposite the functions receive the same 
values, as the variable decreases from -\-p)i ^P^y ^bat they before 
received as the variable increased from —p^ to p^, provided the 
directions in which the displacements are resolved, as well as the 
sides towards which the resolved parts are reckoned positive, are 
the same in the two cases. 

The medium about 0 remains at rest until the end of the time 
(r — Pi)/a, when the wave of dilatation reaches 0, During the 
passage of this wave, the displacements and velocities are given by 
the equations 




S. IL 


= 0 , 0 | 

..( 36 ). 

v — Oj = oJ 

18 
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The first term in the right-hand member of the first of these 
equations is got from (32) by putting I = 1, introducing the func- 
tion and replacing at m the denominator by r, which may 
be done, since a t differs from r only by a small quantity depending 
upon the finite dimensions of the space T. The second term is 
derived from the first by the theorem of Art. 14, and u is of 
course got from ^ by differentiating with respect to t Had t 
been retained in the denominator, the differentiation would have 
introduced terms of the order and therefore of the order r 
but such terms are supposed to be neglected. 

The wave of dilatation will have just passed over 0 at the end of 
the time {T+p^)la, The medium about 0 will then remain 
sensibly at rest in its position of equilibrium till the wave of 
distortion reaches it, that is, till the end of the time 
During the passage of this wave, the displacements and velocities 
will be given by the equations 


f=». I 




1 

47r6r‘' 

47rr " 

1 

47rr ‘ 


“ = = A /•' - ’■) + A/»" 


47rr*' 

h 




.(37). 


After the passage of the wave of distortion, which occupies an 
interval of time equal to (Pi + p^/b, the medium will return 
absolutely to rest in its position of equilibrium. 


25. A caution is here necessary with reference to the em- 
ployment of equation (30). If we confine our attention to the 
important terms, w’e get 





1 

47r6^ 




Now the initial displacements and velocities are supposed to have 
finite, hut otherwise arbitrary, values within the space T, and to 
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vanish ontside. Consequently we cannot, without unwarrantably 
limiting the generality of the problem, exclude from considera- 
tion the cases in which the initial displacements and velocities 
alter abruptly in passing across the surface of T. In particular, 
if we wish to determine the disturbance at the end of the time t 
due to the initial disturbance in a part only of the space through- 
out which the medium was originally disturbed, we are obliged 
to consider such abrupt variations; and this is precisely what 
occurs in treating the problem of diffraction. In applying equa- 
tion (38) to such a case, we must consider the abrupt variation as 
a limitiag case of a continuous, but rapid, variation, and we shall 
have to add to the double integrals found by taking for dpjdr 
and d^Jdr the finite values wdrich refer to the space T, certain 
single integrals referring to the perimeter of that portion of the 
plane P which lies within T. The easiest way of treating the 
integrals is, to reserve the differentiation with respect to t from 
which the differential coefficients just written have arisen until 
after the double integration, and we shall thus be led to the for- 
mulse of the preceding article, where the correct values of the 
terms in question were obtained at once by the theorem of 
Art. 14. 

26. It appears from Arts. 11 and 12, that in the wave of 
distortion the density of the medium is strictly the same as in 
equilibrium ; but the result obtained in Art. 23, that the displace- 
ments in this wave are transversal, that is, perpendicular to the 
radius of the wave, is only approximate, the approximation 
depending upon the largeness of the radius, r, of the wave 
compared with the dimensions of the space T, or, which comes 
to the same, compared with the thickness of the wave. In fact, 
if it were strictly true that the displacement at 0 due to the 
original disturbance in each element of the space T was trans- 
versal, it is evident that the crossing at 0 of the various waves 
corresponding to the various elements of T under finite, though 
small angles, would prevent the whole displacement from being 
strictly perpendicular to the radius vector drawn to 0 from an 
arbitrarily chosen point, 0^, within T. But it is not mathemati- 
cally true that the disturbance proceeding from even a single 
point 0^, when a disturbing force is supposed to act, or rather 
that part of the disturbance which is propagated with the velocity 

18—2 
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h, is perpendicular to 0 0^, as will be seen more clearly in the next 
article. It is only so nearly perpendicular that it may be re- 
garded as strictly so without sensible error. As the wave grows 
larger, the inclination of the direction of displacement to the 
wave’s front decreases with great rapidity. 

Thus the motion of a layer of the medium in the front of a 
wave may be compared with the tidal motion of the sea, or rather 
with what it would be if the earth were wholly covered by water. 
In both cases the density of the medium is unchanged, aud there 
is a slight increase or decrease of thickness in the layer, which 
allows the motion along the surface to take place without change 
of density : in both cases the motion in a direction perpendicular 
to the surface is very small compared with the motion along the 
surface. 

27. From the integral already obtained of the equations of 
motion, it wdll be easy to deduce the disturbance due to a given 
variable force acting in a given direction at a given point of tlie 
medium. 

Let 0^ be the given point, T a space comprising 0^ Let tlie 
time t be divided into equal intervals r ; and at the beginning of 
the interval let the velocity rF (n r) be communicated, in the 
given direction, to that portion of the medium which occupies 
the space T. Conceive velocities communicated in this manner at 
the beginning of each interval, so that the disturbances produced 
by these several velocities are superposed. Let I) be the den- 
sity of the medium in equilibrium ; and let F {n r) = {DT)"^ f {ii r) , 
so that Tf{n r) is the momentum communicated at the beginning 
of the interval. Now suppose the number of intervals 
T indefinitely increased, and the volume T indefinitely dimin- 
ished, and we shall pass in the limit to the case of a moving 
force which acts continuously. 

The disturbance produced by given initial velocities is ex- 
pressed, without approximation, by equation (29), that is, without 
any approximation depending on the largeness of the distance 
00^; for the square of the disturbance has been neglected all 
along. Let 00, = r; refer the displacement at 0 to the rect- 
angular axes of let l,m,n be the direction-cosines of 

00^; r, m\ n those of the given force, and put for shortness Jc for 
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the cosine of the angle between the direction of the force and the 
line 00^ produced, so that 

h = IV 4- mm' + nn. 

Consider at present the first term of the right-hand side of 
(29). Since the radius vector drawn from 0 to any element of T 
ultimately coincides with 0 0 ^ , we may put I outside the integral 
signs, and replace da by r~'^dS. Moreover, since this term vanishes 
except when at lies between the greatest and least values of the 
radius vector drawn from 0 to any element of T, we may replace t 
outside the integral signs by r/a. Conceive a series of spheres, 
with radii ar, 2aT.,.naT,.,. described round 0, and let the of 
these be the first which cuts T. Let be the areas of the 

surfaces of the spheres, beginning with the which lie within T ; 
then 

= hrF (t - nr) S, + krF {t - {n + 1) r] 8, + 

But F(t — nr)j (?2 + 1) r] ... are ultimately equal to each 

other, and to 

and arS^ 4 arS.^ -f ... is ultimately equal to T, Hence we get, for 
the part of ^ which arises from the first of the double integrals, 

47ri)aV'^(^“a)* 


The second of the double integrals is to be treated in exactly the 
same way. 

To find what the triple integral becomes, let us consider first 
only the impulse which was communicated at the beginning of the 
time t — nr, where nr lies between the limits rja and r/6, and is 
not so nearly equal to one of these limits that any portion of the 
space T lies beyond the limits of integration. Then we must 
write nr for t in the coefficient, and becomes ultimately 

{Wc — V) TF(t — nT), and, as well as r, is ultimately constant in the 
triple integration. Hence the triple integral ultimately becomes 


47rr^ 


nr 


tF (f — tzt), 


and we have now to perform a summation with reference to 
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different values of n, which in the limit becomes an integration. 
Putting nr = t', we have ultimately 

T = dt', .rF{t — nr) =J^ t- F [t — t') dt\ 

a 

It is easily seen that the terms arising from the triple integral 
when it has to be extended over a part only of the space T vanish 
in the limit. Hence we have, collecting al] the terms, and express- 
ing F (t) in terms of/(j5). 


1 = 


Ik 






+ 


V — Ik - / r\ 

V ~ V 

Zlk-V 


^irDr 


-3 

r 


.(39). 


To get 7} and w^e have only to pass from ?, I' to m, m and 
then to n, n. If we take 00^ for the axis of x, and the plane 
passing through 00^ and the direction of the force for the plane 
xz, and put a for the inclination of the direction of the force to 
00^ produced, we shall have 

l — l, Til = 0, n= 0, T = Ic= cos a, on = 0, oi = sin o: ; 


whence 


. cosa r\ cos 

7 ] = 0 


a! ^irDr 


r 




(40). 


In the investigation, it has been supposed that the force began 
to act at the time 0, before which the fluid was at rest, so that 
f{t)=0 when t is negative. But it is evident that exactly the 
same reasoning would have applied had the force begun to act at 
any past epoch, as remote as we please, so that we are not obliged 
to suppose/ (t) equal to zero when t is negative, and we may even 
suppose/ (t) periodic, so as to have finite values from ^ — 00 to 

i = “F 00 , 


By means of the formula (39), it would be very easy to write 
down the expressions for the disturbance due to a system of forces 
acting throughout any finite portion of the medium, the disturbing 
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force varying in any given manner, both as to magnitude and 
direction, from one point of the medium to another, as well as 
from one instant of time to another. 

The first term in ^ represents a disturbance which is propa- 
gated from 0 ^ with a velocity a. Since there is no corresponding 
term in 77 or the displacement, as far as relates to this disturb- 
ance, is strictly normal to the front of the wave. The first term in 
f represents a disturbance which is propagated from with a 
velocity Z>, and as far as relates to this disturbance the displace- 
ment takes place strictly in the front of the wave. The remaining 
terms in ^ and f represent a disturbance of the same kind as that 
which takes place in an incompressible fluid in consequence of the 
motion of solid bodies in it. If f (t) represent a force which acts 
for a short time, and then ceases, f (t— t') will differ from zero 
only between certain narrow limits of t, and the integral contained 
in the last terms of f and f will be of the order r, and therefore 
the terms themselves will be of the order r"^, whereas the leading 
terms are of the order Hence in this case the former terms 
will not be sensible beyond the immediate neighbourhood of 0^. 
The same will be true if f (t) represent a periodic force, the mean 
value of which is zero. But if f (t) represent a force always acting 
one way, as for example a constant force, the last terms in ^ and f 
will be of the same order, when r is large, as the first terms. 

28. It has been remarked in the introduction that there is 
strong reason for believing that in the case of the luminiferous 
ether the ratio of a to i is extremely large, if not infinite. Conse- 
quently the first term in which relates to normal vibrations, will 
be insensible, if not absolutely evanescent. In fact, if the ratio of 
a to 6 were no greater than 100, the denominator in this term 
would be 10000 times as great as the denominator of the first 
term in f. Now the molecules of a solid or gas in the act of com- 
bustion are probably thrown into a state of violent vibration, and 
may be regarded, at least very approximately, as centres of disturb- 
ing forces. We may thus see why transversal vibrations should 
alone be produced, unaccompanied by normal vibrations, or at 
least by any which are of sufficient magnitude to be sensible. If 
we could be sure that the ether was strictly incompressible, we 
should of course be justified in asserting that normal vibrations 
are impossible. 
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29. If we suppose a 
frona (40) 

__ G A. ci)s a 27r 


cA cos a ZTT . \ 


= 00 , and /(i) = c sin 27rhtjX, we shall get 

“-i) 


cos a . TT?’ 27 r i 

sm ~ cos 
A/ A* 


’1=0 

^ csina . 27r „ , v CA-sma 

T 

cA“ sin a 


cA sin a Stt ,, 
cos — (6^ ■ 
A 


r) 


+ 


Stt 


. 7rr 27r 

— ^ Sin — COS -~ 

^Db~7^ A A 


ht-- 


(41); 


3^nd see that the most important term in ^ is of tlie order X/ttk 
compared with the leading term in which represents the trans- 
versal vibrations properly so called. Hence and the second and 
third terms in will be insensible, except at a distance from 0^ 
comparable wdth A, and may be neglected ; bnt the existence of 
terms of this nature, in the case of. a spherical wave whose radius 
is not regarded as infinite, must be borne in mind, in order to 
understand in what manner transversal vibrations are compatible 
with the absence of dilatation or condensation. 


30. The integration of equations (18) might have been effected 
somewhat differently by first decomposing the given functions 
^ 3 , and Vq, Wq into two parts, as in Art. 8, and then treating 
each part separately. We should thus be led to consider separately 
that part of the initial disturbance which relates to a wave of dila- 
tation and that part which relates to a wave of distortion. Either 
of these parts, taken separately, represents a disturbance which is 
not confined to the space T, but extends indefinitely around it. 
Outside T, the two disturbances are equal in magnitude and oppo- 
site in sign. 


Section III. 

^eterniination of the Law of the Disturbance in a Secondary 

Wave of Light, 

31. Conceive a series of plane waves of plane-polarized light 
propagated in vacuum in a direction perpendicular to a fixed 
mathematical plane P. According to the undulatory theory of 
light, as commonly received, that is, including the doctrine of 
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transverse vibrations, tbe light in the case above supposed consists 
in the vibrations of an elastic medium or ether, the vibrations 
being such that the ether moves in sheets, in a direction perpen- 
dicular to that of propagation, and the vibration of each particle 
being symmetrical with respect to the plane of polarization, and 
therefore rectilinear, and either parallel or perpendicular to that 
plane. In order to account for the propagation of such vibrations, 
it is necessary to suppose the existence of a tangential force, or 
tangential pressure, called into play by the continuous sliding of 
the sheets one over another, and proportional to the amount of the 
displacement of sliding. There is no occasion to enter into any 
speculation as to the cause of this tangential force, nor to entertain 
the question whether the luminiferous ether consists of distinct 
molecules or is mathematically continuous, just as there is no 
occasion to speculate as to the cause of gravity in calculating the 
motions of the planets. But we are absolutely obliged to suppose 
the existence of such a force, unless we are prepared to throw over- 
board the theory of transversal vibrations, as usually received, not- 
withstanding the multitude of curious, and otherwise apparently 
inexplicable phenomena which that theory explains with the ut- 
most simplicity. Consequently we are led to treat the ether as an 
elastic solid so far as the motions luhich constitute light are con- 
cerned, It does not at all follow that the ether is to be regarded 
as an elastic solid when large displacements are considered, such 
as we may conceive produced by the earth and planets, and solid 
bodies in general, moving through it. The mathematical theories 
of fluids and of elastic solids are founded, or at least may be 
founded, on the consideration of internal pressures. In the case 
of a fluid, these pi’essures are supposed normal to the common sur- 
face of the two portions whose mutual action is considered : this 
supposition forms in fact the mathematical definition of a fluid. 
In the case of an elastic solid, the pressures are in general oblique, 
and may even in certain directions be wholly tangential. The 
treatment of the question by means of pressures presupposes the 
absence of any sensible direct mutual action of two portions of the 
medium which are separated by a small but sensible interval. The 
state of constraint or of motion of any element affects the pressures 
in the surrounding medium, and in this way one element exerts an 
indirect action on another from which it is separated by a sensible 
interval. 
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]Sro\v tlio absGncG of prismatic colours in tliG stars, dopendiug 
upon aberration, the absence of colour in the disappearance and 
reappearance of Jupiter’s Satellites in the case of eclipses, and, still 
more, the absence of change of colour in the case of certain periodic 
stars, especially the star Algol, shew that the velocity of light of 
different colours is, if not mathematically, at least sensibly the 
same. According to the theory of undulations, this is equivalent 
to saying that in vacuum the velocity of propagation is independ- 
ent of the length of the waves. Consequently the direct action of 
two elements of ether separated by a sensible interval must he 
sensibly if not mathematically equal to zero, or at least must be 
independent of the disturbance ; for, were this not the case, the 
expression for the velocity of propagation would involve the length 
of a wave. An interval is here considered sensible which is com- 
parable with the length of a wave. We are thus led to apply to 
the luminiferous ether in vacuum the ordinary equations of motion 
of an elastic solid, provided we are only considering those disturb- 
ances wdiich constitute light. 

Let us return now to the case supposed at the beginning of 
this section. According to the preceding explanation, we must 
regard the ether as an elastic solid, in which a series of rectilinear 
transversal vibrations is propagated in a direction perpendicular to 
the plane P. The disturbance at any distance in front of this 
plane is really produced by the disturbance continually transmitted 
across it; and, according to the general principle of the superposi- 
tion of small motions, we have a perfect right to regard the dis- 
turbance in front as the aggregate of the elementary disturbances 
due to the disturbance continually transmitted across the several 
elements into which w^e may conceive the plane P divided. Let it 
then be required to determine the disturbance corresponding to an 
elementary portion only of this plane. 

In practical cases of diffraction at an aperture, the breadth of 
the apeiture is frequently sensible, though small, compared witli 
the radius of the incident waves. But in determining the law of 
disturbance in a secondary wave we have nothing to do with an 
aperture; and in order that we should be at liberty to regard the 
incident waves as plane all that is necessary is, that the radius of 
the incident wave should be very large compared with the wave’s 
length, a condition always fulfilled in experiment. 
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32. Let 0^ be any point in the plane P; and refer the medmm 
to rectangular axes passing through 0^, x being measured in the 
direction of propagation of the incident light, and in the direc- 
tion of vibration. Let f (bt — x) denote the displacement of the 
medium at any point behind the plane P, x of course being nega- 
tive. Let the time t be divided into small intervals, each equal 
to T, and consider separately the effect of the disturbance which is 
transmitted across the plane P during each separate interval. The 
disturbance transmitted during the interval r which begins at the 
end of the time t' occupies a film of the medium, of thickness Z)t, 
and consists of a displacement f (bi) and a velocity hf (hi). By 
the formulas of Section II. we may find the effect, over the whole 
medium, of the disturbance which exists in so much only of the 
film as corresponds to an element dS of P adjacent to 0^. 
doing the same for each interval r, and then making the number 
of such intervals increase and the magnitude of each decrease 
indefinitely, we shall ultimately obtain the effect of the disturb- 
ance which is continually propagated across the element dS. 

Let 0 be the point of the medium at which the disturbance is 
required; I, m, n the direction-cosines of 0^0 measured from 0^, 
and therefore — Z, — m, —n those of 00^ measured from 0 ; and 
let 00^ — r. Consider first the disturbance due to the velocity of 
the film. The displacements which express this disturbance are 
given without approximation by (29) and the two other equations 
which may be written down from symmetry. The first terms in 
these equations relate to normal vibrations, and on that account 
alone might be omitted in considering the diffraction of light. 
But, besides this, it is to be observed that t in the coefficient of 
these terms is to be replaced by rja. Now there seems little 
doubt, as has been already remarked in the introduction, that in 
the case of the luminiferous ether a is incomiDarably greater 
than 6, if not absolutely infinite^; so that the terms in question 
are insensible, if not absolutely evanescent. The third terms are 
insensible, except at a distance from 0^ comparable with X, as has 
been already observed, and they may therefore be omitted if we 
suppose r very large compared with the length of a wave. Hence 
it will be sufficient to consider the second terms only. In the 

* I Lave explained at full my views on this subject in a paper On the constitution 
of the luminiferous ether, printed in the 32nd volume of the Philosophical Magazine, 
p. 349. [Ante, p. 12.] 
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coefficient of these terms we must replace t by rjb ; we must put 
^0 = 0, ^o^=hf (ht-r), write - I, -m, for I, m, n, and 
put q^=^-nw^ = -nbf {ht-r). The integral signs are to be 
omitted, since we want to get the disturbance which correspondb 
to an elementary portion only of the plane P. 

It is to be observed that da represents the elementary solid 
angle subtended at 0 by an element of the riband formed by that 
portion of the surface of a sphere described round 0, with radius 
which lies between the plane yz and the parallel plane whose 
abscissa is hr. To find the aggregate disturbance at 0 correspond- 
ing to a small portion, S, of the plane P lying about 0^, we must 
describe spheres with radii . . . r — 26r, r — hr, r, r + hr, r -f 2hr . . . , 
describing as many as cut S. These spheres cut S into ribands, 
which are ultimately equal to the corresponding ribands which lie 
on the spheres. For, conceive a plane drawn through OOj per- 
pendicular to the plane yz. The intersections of this plane by two 
consecutive spheres and the two parallel planes form a quadrilate- 
ral, which is ultimately a rhombus ; so that the breadths of corre- 
sponding ribands on a sphere and on the plane are equal, and their 
lengths are also equal, and therefore their areas are equal. Hence 
we must replace da by r~^dS, and we get accordingly 


IndS ,, , 


97 = 


mndS 

4<7rr 


fiht-r), 




(1 — 92“) dS 


4}7r7' 


■f {U-t) (42). 


Since + + 0, the displacement takes place in a plane 

through 0 perpendicular to Ofi. Again, since ^ : 97 :: I : m, it 
lakes place in a plane through Ofi and the axis of Hence 
it takes place along a line drawn in the plane last mentioned 
perpendicular to 00^. The direction of displacement being known, 
it remains only to determine the magnitude. Let be the dis- 
placement, and <p the angle between 0^0 and the axis of z, so that 
71 — cos Then sin (p will be the displacement in the direction 
of 5, and equating this to ^ in (42) we get 

dS 

^i = 4^sin(^/'(6i-r) (43). 

The part of the disturbance due to the successive displace- 
ments of the films may be got in the same way from (30) and the 
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two other equations of the same system. The only terms which it 
will be necessary to retain in these equations are those which 
involve the differential coefficients of Po second 

of the double integrals. We must put as before r for bt, and write 
r~^dS for dcr. Moreover we have for the incident vibrations 


97 = 0 , p=--nf{ht'-x). 

To find the values of the differential coefficients which have to be 
used in (30) and the two other equations of that system, we must 
differentiate on the supposition that 97 , p are functions of r in 
consequence of being functions of x, and after differentiation we 
must put x= 0, i — t — rjb. Since clldr = — I . d/dx, we get 


whence we get, remembering that the signs of I, m, n in (30) have 
to be changed, 




. ImndS . \ 




1(1 -v^) 
4i7rr 




The displacement represented by these equations takes place along 
the same line as before ; and if we put for the displacement, 
and write cos 6 for Z, we get 

^ cos (9 sin ^/' (Si - r) (44). 


33. By combining the partial results obtained in the preceding 
article, we arrive at the following theorem.* 

Let ^ = 0, 97 = ? —f the displacements correspond- 

ing to the incident light ; let 0^ be any point in the plane P, dS 
an element of that plane adjacent to 0 ^; and consider the disturb- 
ance due to that portion only of the incident disturbance which 
passes continually across dS, Let 0 be any point in the medium 
situated at a distance from the point 0^ which is large in compari- 
son with the length of a wave ; let and let this line make 

angles 6 with the direction of propagation of the incident light, or 
the axis of x, and with the direction of vibration, or the axis of 
z. Then the displacement at 0 will take place in a direction per- 
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pendicular to 0^0, and lying in the plane zOfi ] and if be the 
displacement at 0, reckoned positive in the direction nearest to 
that in which the incident vibrations are reckoned positive, 

= (1 +COS 6) sin^/' (ht — r)^ (45). 

In particular, if 

27r 

f{bt — x)—c sin — {l)t — x), 

we shall have 

(1 -h cos 0) sin cos ^ (5^ — r) (46). 

84. On finding by means of this formula the aggregate dis- 
turbance at 0 due to all the elements of the plane P, 0 being 
supposed to be situated at a great distance from P, we ought to 
arrive at the same result as if the waves had not been broken up. 

To verify this, let fall from 0 the perpendicular 00' on the 
plane P, and let 00'=_2^, or according as 0 is situated in 

front of the plane P or behind it. Through 0' draw O'x, 0'y\ 
parallel to O^x, and let 0'0j = r', Ofi'y —co. Then 
d8 = o'drdcx) — rdrdo), 

since P = and p is constant. Let ^' = 5 sin <p. The dis- 

placement takes place in the plane ^0^0, and perpendicular to 
0^0; and resolving it along and perpendicular to we get for 
resolved parts 5 sin^ s sin cos of which the latter is estimated 
in the direction Oil/, where M is the projection of 0^ on O'y. Let 
MOO’ = %, % being reckoned positive when ilf falls on that side of 
0' on which y is reckoned positive ; then, resolving the displace- 
ment along Oil/ parallel to OV, 0’y\ we get for resolved parts 
— s sin cos cos %, s sin cos ^ sin %. Hence we get for the dis- 
placements ^ at 0 

— 5 sin cos 0 cos %, rj — s sin^ cos 0 sin f = 5 sin^ 0. 

Now produce O'O^ to Og, and refer Ojj, O^z, Ofi to a 
sphere described round 0^ with radius unity. Then ^0^0 forms a 
spherical triangle, right-angled at 0^, and 

.s^Og = i-TT — ct), 0^0 = l7r’jr0j Oz = (j>, 0z0^ = ^7r + x^ 

* The corresponding expression whicli I have obtained for sound differs from 
this only in having cos 6 in place of sin (f>, provided we suppose h to he the velocity., 
of propagation of sound, and ^ to represent a displacement in the direction OiO. 
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wlience we get from spherical trigonometry, 

cos <^ = — sin 6 sin w, sin (jb cos = cos Q, 
sin (}) sin % = cos 6 tan = sin 0 cos co. 

We have therefore 

^ = 5 sin ^ cos 0 sin a>, 97 = — 5 sin“ (9 sin a> cos co, 

^ = 5 (1 — sin^ 6 sin^ w). 

To find the aggregate disturbance at 0, we must put for 5 its 
value, and perform the double integrations, the limits of co being 0 
and 27r, and those of r being and 00 . The positive and nega- 
tive parts of the integrals which give ^ and rj will evidently destroy 
each other, and we need therefore only consider Putting for s 
its value, and expressing 9 in terms of r, we get 

?■= ^^//(»' + F) (»■' cos- CO +2f sin'- co) cos ~ (U - r) . ..(47). 

Let us first conceive the integration performed over a large area 
A surrounding O', which we may afterwards suppose to increase 
indefinitely. Perform the integration with respect to r first, put 
for shortness F (r) for the coefficient of the cosine under the inte- 
gral signs, and let R, a function of o), be the superior limit of r. 
We get by integration by parts 

/ F (r) cos ^ (ht — r) dr 

= - A [r) sin ^ (bt - r) + (0 F' (r) cos ^ [bt -r) + ... 

Now the terms after the first must be neglected for consistency’s 
sake, because the formula (46) is not exact, but only approximate, 
the approximation depending on the neglect of terms which are of 
the order \ compared with those retained. The first term, taken 
between limits, gives 

Xf{± p) sin {bt Tp) - A F {R) sin ^ (ht- R), 

where the upper or lower sign has to be taken according as 0 lies 
in front of the plane P or behind it. We thus get from (47) 

§■=1(1 ±l)sin^(6i + p)- A ( F(R)sm^{ht-R)dco. 
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When R becomes infinite, F (R) reduces itself to cos^ co, and the 
last term in f becomes 

— f cos^ CO sin ^ (ht — R) dco. 

47rjo X 

Suppose that no finite portion of the perimeter of -d. is a circular 
arc with O' for centre, and let this perimeter be conceived to ex- 
pand indefinitely, remaining similar to itself. Then, for any finite 
interval, however small, in the integration with respect to co, the 
function sin27rA''^ (ht — R) will change sign an infinite number of 
times, having a mean value which is ultimately zero, and the limit 
of the above expression will be rigorously zero. Hence we get in 
the limit 

27r 

or = 0, 

X 

according as p is positive or negative. Hence the disturbance 
continually transmitted across the plane P produces the same 
disturbance in front of that plane as if the wave had not been 
broken up, and does not produce any back wave, which is what 
it was required to verify. 

It may be objected that the supposition that the perimeter of 
A is free from circular arcs having O' for centre is an arbitrary 
restriction. The reply to this objection is, that we have no right 
to assume that the disturbance at 0 which corresponds to an area 
A approaches in. all cases to a limit as A expands, remaining 
similar to itself. All we have a right to assert a priori is, that 
if it approaches a limit that limit must be the disturbance which 
would exist if the wave had not been broken up. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the more general formula 
(45) might have been treated in precisely the same way as (46). 

35. In the third Volume of the Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal, p. 46, will be found a short paper by Mr Archibald Smith, 
of which the object is to determine the intensity in a secondary 
wave of light. In this paper the author supposes the intensity 
at a given distance the same in all directions, and assumes the 
coefficient of vibration to vary, in a given direction, inversely as 
the radius of the secondary wave. The intensity is determined 
on the principle that when an infinite plane wave is conceived to 
be broken up, the aggregate effect of the secondary waves must 
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be the same as that of the primary wave. In the investigation, 
the difference of direction of the vibrations corresponding to the 
various secondary waves which agitate a given point is not taken 
into account, and moreover a term which appears under the form 
cos 00 is assumed to vanish. The correctness of the result arrived 
at by the latter assumption may be shewn by considerations simi- 
lar to those which have just been developed. If we suppose the 
distance from the primary wave of the point which is agitated by 
the secondary waves to be large in comparison with X, it is only 
those secondary waves which reach the point in question in a 
direction nearly coinciding with the normal to the primary wave 
that produce a sensible effect, since the others neutralize each 
other at that point by interference. Hence the result will be 
true for a direction nearly coinciding with the normal to the 
primary wave, independently of the truth of the assumption that 
the disturbance in a secondary wave is equal in all directions, 
and notwithstanding the neglect of the mutual inclination of 
the directions of the disturbances corresponding to the various 
secondary waves. Accordingly, when the direction considered is 
nearly that of the normal to the primary wave, cos 0 and sin 
in (46) are each nearly equal to 1, so that the coefficient of the 
circular function becomes cdS (Xry^, nearly, and in passing from 
the primary to the secondary waves it is necessary to accelerate 
the phase by a quarter of an undulation. This agrees with Mr 
Smith’s results. 

The same subject has been treated by Professor Kelland in a 
memoir On the Theoretical Investigation of the Absolute Intensity 
of Interfering Light, printed in the fifteenth Volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, p. 315. In this 
memoir the author investigates the case of a series of plane 
waves which passes through a parallelogram in front of a lens, 
and is received on a scieen at the focus of the lens, as well as 
several other particular cases. By equating the total illumination 
on the screen to the area of the aperture multiplied by the illu- 
mination of the incident light, the author arrives in all cases at 
the conclusion that in the coefficient of vibration of a secondary 
wave the elementary area dS must be divided by Xr. In con- 
sequence of the employment of intensities, not displacements, the 
necessity for the acceleration of the phase by a quarter of an 
undulation does not appear from this investigation. 


S. II. 


19 
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In the investigations of Mr Smith and Professor Kelland, as 
well as in the verification of the formula (46) given in the last 
article, we are only concerned with that part of a secondary wave 
which lies near the normal to the primary. The correctness of 
this formula for all directions must rest on the dynamical theory. 

36. In any given case of diffraction, the intensity of the 
illumination at a given point will depend mainly on the mode of 
interference of the secondary waves. If however the incident 
light be polarized, and the plane of polarization be altered, every 
thing else remaining the same, the mode of interference will not 
be changed, and the coefificient of vibration will vary as sin (p, 
so that the intensity will vary between limits which are as 1 to 
cos^ d. If common light of the same intensity be used, the inten- 
sity of the diffracted light at the given point will be proportional 
to J(l+cos"d). 


PAET II. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE ROTATION OE THE PLANE OF 
POLARIZATION OP DIFFRACTED LIGHT. 

Section I. 

Description of the Experiments. 

If a plane passing through a ray of plane-polarized light, and 
containing the direction of vibration, be called the plane of vibra- 
tion, the law obtained in the preceding section for the nature of 
the polarization of diffracted hght, when the incident light is 
plane-polaiized, may be expressed by saying, that any diffracted 
ray is plane-polarized, and the plane of vibration of the diffracted 
ray is parallel to the direction of vibration of the incident ray. 
Let the angle between the incident ray produced and the diffracted 
ray be called the angle of diffraction, and the plane containing 
these two rays the plane of diffraction; let be the angles 
which the planes of vibration of the incident and diffracted rays 
respectively make with planes drawn through those rays perpen- 
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dicular to the plane of diffraction, and 6 angle of diffraction. 
Then we easily get by a spherical triangle 

tan = cos 6 tan a .. 

If then the plane of vibration of the incident lay be made to 
turn round with a uniform velocity, the plane of vibration of the 
diffracted ray will turn round with a variable velochy, the law 
connecting these velocities being the same as that which connects 
the sun’s motions in right ascension and longitude, or the motions 
of the two axes of a Hook’s joint. The angle of diffraction 
answers to the obliquity of the ecliptic in the one case, or the 
supplement of the angle between the axes in tlic other. If we 
suppose a series of equidifferent values given to such as (V^, 5^^, 
10V..355^ the planes of vibration of the diffracted ray will not be 
distributed uniformly, but will be crowded towards the plane 
perpendicular to the plane of diffraction, according to the law 
expressed by the above equation. 

Now the angles which the planes of polarization of the inci- 
dent and diffracted rays, (if the diffracted ray prove to be really 
plane-polarized,) make with planes perpendicular to the plane of 
diffraction can be measured by means of a pair of grn,duatod 
instruments furnished with Nicol’s prisms. Suppose the plane of 
polarization of the incident light to be inclined at tlie angles 
0®, 5®, 10°..., successively to the perpendicular to the plane of 
diffraction ; then the readings of the instrument which is used as 
the analyzer will shew whether the planes of polarization of the 
diffracted ray are crowded towards the plane of diftV'action or 
towards the plane perpendicular to the plane of diffraction. If ct, 
a be the azimuths of the planes of polarization of tlie incidcait and 
diffracted rays, both measured from planes perpendicular to the 
plane of diffraction, we should expect to find tliese angles con- 
nected by the equation tan a = sec 0 tan in the former event, 
and tan a = cos 0 tan -sj in the latter. If the law and a.mount of 
the crowding agree with theory as well as could reasoiicably bo 
expected, some allowance being made for the influence of modify- 
ing causes, (such as the direct action of the edge of the diffracting 
body,) whose exact effect cannot be calculated, tlien we shall be 
led to conclude that the vibrations in plane-polarizcid light 
perpendicular or parallel to the plane of polarizjilion, according an 
the crowding takes place towards or from the plane of diffraction. 

19—2 
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In all ordinary cases of diffraction, tbe light becomes insensible 
at such a small angle from the direction of the incident ray pro- 
duced that the crowding indicated by theory is too small to be 
sensible in experiment, except perhaps in the mean of a very 
great number of observations. It is only by means of a fine 
grating that we can obtain strong light which has been diffracted 
at a large angle. I doubt whether a grating properly so called, 
that is, one consisting of actual wires, or threads of silk, has ever 
been made which would be fine enough for the purpose. The 
experiments about to be described have accordingly been performed 
with the glass grating already mentioned, which consisted of a 
glass plate on which parallel and equidistant lines had been ruled 
with a diamond at the rate of about 1300 to an inch. 

Although the law enunciated at the beginning of this section 
has been obtained for diffraction in vacuum, there is little doubt 
that the same law wmuld apply to diffraction wdthin a homogeneous 
uncrystallized medium, at least to the degree of accuracy that we 
employ when we speak of the refractive index of a substance, 
neglecting the dispersion. This is rendered probable by the 
simplicity of the law itself, which merely asserts that the vibra- 
tions in the diffracted light are rectilinear, and agree in direction 
with the vibrations in the incident light as nearly as is consistent 
with the necessary condition of being perpendicular to the dif- 
fracted ray. Moreover, when dispersion is neglected, the same 
equations of motion of the luminiferous ether are obtained, on 
mechanical theories, for singly refracting media as for vacuum; and 
if these equations be assumed to be correct, the law under con- 
sideration, which is deduced from the equations of motion, will 
continue to hold good. In the case of a glass grating however the 
diffraction takes place neither in air nor in glass, but at the 
confines of the two media, and thus theory fails to assign exact 
values to a. Nevertheless it does not fail to assign limits within 
which, or at least not far beyond which, a must reasonably be 
supposed to lie ; and as the values comprised within these limits 
are very different according as one or other of the two rival 
theories respecting the direction of vibration is adopted, experi- 
ments with a glass grating may be nearly as satisfactory, so far as 
regards pointing to one or other of the two theories, as experiments 
would be which were made with a true grating. 

The glass grating was mounted for me by Prof. Miller in a 
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small frame fixed on a board which rested on three screws, by 
means of which the plane of the plate and the direction of the 
grooves could be rendered perpendicular to the plane of a table on 
which the whole rested. 

The graduated instruments lent to me by Prof. O'Brien con- 
sisted of small graduated brass circles, mounted on brass stands, so 
that when they stood on a horizontal table the ]3lanes of the circles 
were vertical, and the zeros of graduation vertically over the 
centres. The circles were pierced at the centre to admit doubly 
refracting prisms, which were fixed in brass collars which could be 
turned round within the circles, the axes of motion being perpen- 
dicular to the planes of the circles, and passing through their 
centres. In one of the instruments, which I used for the polarizer, 
tlie circle was graduated to degrees from to 360°, and the collar 
carried simply a pointer. To stop the second pencil, I attached a 
wooden collar to the brass collar, and inserted in it a Nicol’s 
prism, which was turned till the more refracted pencil was extin- 
guislied. In a few of the latest experiments the Nicol’s prism was 
dispensed with, and the more refracted pencil stopped by a screen 
witli a Iiole which allowed the less refracted pencil to pass. In the 
other instrument, which I used for the analyzer, the brass collar 
carried a vernier reading to 5'. In this instrument the doubly 
refracting prism admitted of being removed, and I accordingly 
removed it, and substituted a Nicol’s prism, which was attached 
by a wooden collar. The Nicol’s prism was usually inserted into 
the collar at random, and the index error was afterwards deter- 
mined from the observations themselves. 

The liglit employed in all the experiments was the sun light 
reflected from a mirror placed at the distance of a few feet from 
the polarizer. On account of the rotation of the earth, the mirror 
reepured re-adjustment every three or four minutes. The continual 
change in tlie direction of the incident light was one of the chief 
sources of difficulty in the experiments and inaccuracy in the 
results ; but lamplight would, I fear, be too weak to be of much 
avail in these experiments. 

The polarizer, the grating, and the analyzer stood on the same 
table, tlie grating a few inches from the polarizer, and the analyzer 
about a foot from the grating. The plane of diffraction was as- 
sumed to be parallel to tlie table, which was nearly the case ; 
but tlie clia,ngc in the direction of the incident liglit produced 
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continual small changes in the position of this plane. In most 
experiments the grating was placed perpendicular to the incident 
light, by making the light reflected from the surface go back into 
the hole of the polarizer. The angle of diffraction was measured 
at the conclusion of each experiment by means of a protractor, 
lent to me for the purpose by Prof. Miller. The grating was 
removed, and the protractor placed with its centre as nearly as 
might be under the former position of the bright spot formed on 
the grating by the incident light. The protractor had a pair of 
opposite verniers moveable by a rack ; and the directions of the 
incident and diffracted light were measured by means of sights 
attached to the verniers. The angle of diffraction in the different 
experiments ranged from about 20® to 60®. 

The deviation of the less refracted pencil in the doubly re- 
fracting prism of the polarizer, though small, was very sensible, 
and was a great source both of difficulty and of error. To under- 
stand this, let AB be a ray incident at i? on a slip of the surface of 
the plate contained between two consecutive grooves, BO a dif- 
fracted ray. On account of the interference of the light coming 
from the different parts of the slip, if a small pencil whose axis is 
be incident on the slip, the diffracted light will not be sensible 
except in a direction BG, determined by the condition that AB 4- 
JBG shall be a minimum, A and G being supposed fixed. Hence 
BG must make equal angles with the slip, regarded as a line, 
the acute angles lying towards opposite ends of the slip, and there- 
fore G must lie in the surface of a cone formed by the revolution 
of the produced part of AB about the slip. If AB represent the 
pencil coming through the polarizer, it will describe a cone of 
small angle as the pointer moves round, and therefore both the 
position of the vertex and the magnitude of the vertical angle of 
the cone which is the locus of O will change. Hence the sheet of 
the cone may sometimes faE above or below the eye-hole of the 
analyzer. In such a case it is necessary either to be content to 
miss one or more observations, corresponding to certain readings of 
the polarizer, or else to alter a little the direction of the incident 
light, or, by means of the screws, to turn the grating through a 
small angle round a horizontal axis. The deviation of the light 
which passed through the polarizer, and the small changes in 
the direction of the incident light, 1 regard as the chief causes 
o£ error in my experiments. In repeating the experiments so 
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as to get accurate results, these causes of error would have to 
be avoided. 

At first 1 took for granted that the instrument-maker had 
inserted the doubly refracting prism in the polarizer in such a 
manner that the plane of polarization of the less refracted pencil 
was either vertical or horizontal, (the instrument being supposed 
to stand on a horizontal table,) when the pointer stood at 0^ having 
reason to know that it was not inserted at random ; and having 
determined which, by an exceedingly rough trial, I concluded it 
was vertical. Meeting afterwards with some results which were 
irreconcileable with this supposition, I was led to make an actual 
measurement, and found that the plane of polarization was vertical 
when the pointer stood at 25°. Consequently 25° is to be regarded 
as the index error of the polarizer, to be subtracted from the 
reading of the pointer. The circumstance just mentioned accounts 
for the apparently odd selection of values of -sr in the earlier 
experiments, the results of which are given in the tables at the end 
of this section. 

On viewing a luminous point or line through the grating, the 
central colourless image was seen accompanied by side spectra, 
namely, the spectra which Fraunhofer called Spectra of the second 
class. After a little, these spectra overlapped in such a manner 
that the individual spectra could no longer be distinguished, and 
nothing was to be seen but two tails of light, which extended, one 
on each side, nearly 90° from the central image. On viewing the 
flame of a spirit lamp through the grating, the individual spectra 
of the second class could be seen, where, with sun-light, nothing 
could be perceived but a tail of light. The tails themselves were 
not white, but exhibited very broad impure spectra ; about two 
such could be made out on each side. These spectra are what 
were called spectra of the first class by Fraunhofer, who shewed 
that their breadth depended on the smaller of the two quantities, 
the breadth of a groove, and the breadth of the polished interval 
between two consecutive grooves. In the grating, the breadth of 
the grooves was much smaller than the breadth of the intervals 
between^. 

* On viewing the grating under a microscope, the grooves were easily seen to he 
much narrower than the intervals between; their breadth was too small to be 
measured. On looking at the flame of a spirit lamp through the grating, I counted 
sixteen images on one side, then several images were too faint to be seen, and 
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In the experiments, the ditFracted light observed belonged to a 
bright, though not always the brightest, part of a spectrum of the 
first class. The compound nature of the light was easily put in 
evidence by placing a screen with a vertical slit between the 
grating and the eye, and then viewing the slit through a prism 
with its edge vertical^'. A spectrum was then seen which con- 
sisted of bright bands separated by dark intervals, strongly resem- 
bling the appearance presented when a pure spectrum is viewed 
through a pinhole, or narrow slit, which is half covered by a plate 
of mica, placed on the side at which the blue is seen. At a con- 
siderable angle of diffraction as many as 15 or 20 bands might 
be counted. 

In the first experiment the grating was placed with its 
plane perpendicular to the light which passed through the pola- 
rizer, the grooved face being turned from the polarizer. The 
light observed was that which was diffracted at emergence 
from the glass. It is only when the eye is placed close to 
the grating, or when, if the eye be placed a few inches off, the 
whole of the grating is illuminated, that a large portion of a tail of 
light can be seen at once. When only a small portion of the 
grating is illuminated, and the eye is placed at the distance of 
several inches, as was the case in the experiments, it is only a 
small portion of a tail which can enter the pupil. The appearance 
presented is that of a bright spot on the grooved face of the glass. 
The angle of diffraction in the first experiment was large, 57® 5' by 
measurement. Besides the principal image, or bright spot, a row 
of images were seen to the left: the regularly transmitted light 
lay to the right, right and left being estimated with reference to 
the position of the observer. These images were due to internal 
diffraction and reflection, as will be better understood further on. 


further still the images again appeared, though they were fainter than before. 
I estimated the direction of zero illumination to be situated about the eighteenth 
image. If we take this estimation as correct, it follows from the theory of these 
gratings that the breadth of a groove was the eighteenth part of the interval 
between any point of one groove and the corresponding point of its consecutive, an 
interval which in the case of the present grating was equal to the l-1300th part of 
an inch. Hence the breadth of a groove was equal to the l-23400th part of an 
inch. 

To separate the different spectra, Fraunhofer used a small prism with an 
angle of about 20^, fixed with its edge horizontal in front of the eye-piece of the 
telescope through which, in his experiments, the spectra were viewed. 
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They were separated by small angles, depending on the thickness 
of the glass, but sufficient to allow of one image being observed by 
itself. The observations were confined to the principal or right- 
hand image. 

In the portion of a spectrum of the first class which was 
observed there was a predominance of red light. In most posi- 
tions of the pointer of the polarizer the diffracted light did not 
wholly vanish on turning round the analyzer, but only passed 
through a minimum. In passing through the minimum the light 
rapidly changed colour, being blue at the minimum. This shews 
that the different colours were polarized in different planes, or 
perhaps not strictly plane-polarized. Nevertheless, as the intensity 
of the light at the minimum was evidently very small compared 
with its intensity at the maximum, and the change of colour was 
rapid, it is allowable to speak in an approximate way of the plane 
of polarization of the diffracted light, just as it is allowable to 
speak of the refractive index of a substance, although there is 
really a different refractive index for each different kind of light. 
It was accordingly the angular position of the plane which was the 
best representative of a plane of polarization that I sought to 
determine in this and the subsequent experiments. 

In the first experiment the plane of jDolarization of the dif- 
fracted light was determined by six observations for each angle at 
which the pointer of the polarizer was set. This took a good deal 
of time, and increased the errors depending on changes in the 
direction of the light. Accordingly, in a second experiment, I 
determined the plane of polarization by single observations only, 
setting the pointer of the polarizer at smaller intervals than 
before. Both these experiments gave for result that the planes 
of polarization of the diffracted light were distributed very 
nearly uniformly. This result already points very decidedly 
to one of the two hypotheses respecting the direction of 
vibration. For according to theory the effect of diffraction alone 
would be, greatly to crowd the planes either in one direction or in 
the other. It seems very likely that the effect of oblique emer- 
gence alone should be to crowd the planes in the manner of 
refraction, that is, towards the perpendicular to the plane of dif- 
fraction. If then we adopt Fresnel’s hypothesis, the two effects 
will be opposed, and may very well be supposed wholly or nearly 
to neutralize each other. But if we adopt the other hypothesis we 
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shall be obliged to suppose that in the oblique emergence from the 
glasS; or in something else, there exists a powerful cause of crowd- 
ing towards the plane of diffraction, that is, in the manner of re- 
flection, sufficient to neutralize the great crowding in the contrary 
direction produced by diffraction, which certainly seems almost 
incredible. 

The nearly uniform distribution of the planes of polarization of 
the diffracted light shews that the two streams of light, polarized 
in and perpendicular to the plane of diffraction respectively, into 
which the incident light may be conceived to be decomposed, were 
diffracted at emergence from the glass in very nearly the same 
proportion. This result appeared to offer some degree of vague 
analogy with the depolarization of light produced by such sub- 
stances as white paper. This analogy, if borne out in other cases, 
might seem to throw some doubt on the conclusiveness of the 
experiments with reference to the decision of the question as to 
the direction of the vibrations of plane-polarized light. For the 
deviation of the light from its regular course might seem due 
rather to a sort of scattering than to regular diffraction, though 
certainly the fact that the observed light was very nearly plane- 
polarized does not at all harmonize with such a view. Accord- 
ingly, I was anxious to obtain a case of diffraction in which the 
planes of polarization of the diffracted light should be decidedly 
crowded one way or other. Now, according to the explanation 
above given, the approximate uniformity of distribution of the 
planes of polarization in the first two experiments was due to 
the antagonistic effects of diffraction, (according to Fresnefs 
hypothesis respecting the direction of vibration), and of oblique 
emergence from the glass, or irregular refraction, that is, refraction 
produced wholly by diffraction. If this explanation be correct, 
a very marked crowding towards the plane of diffraction ought 
to be produced by diffraction at reflection, since diffraction 
alone and reflection alone would crowd the planes in the same 
manner. 

To put this anticipation to the test of experiment, I placed the 
grating with its plane perpendicular to the incident light, and the 
grooved face towards the polarizer, and observed the light which 
was diffracted at reflection. Since in this case there would be no 
crowding of the planes of polarization in the regularly reflected 
light, any crowding which might be observed would be due either 
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to diffraction directly, or to the irregular reflection due to diffrac- 
tiou, or, far more probably, to a combination of the two. 

The experiments indicated indeed a marked crowding towards 
the plane of diffraction, but the light was so strong at the mini- 
mum, for most positions of the pointer of the polarizer, that the 
observations were very uncertain, and it was evidently only a 
rough approximation to regard the diffracted light as plane-pola- 
rized. The reason of this was evident on consideration. Of the 
light incident on the grating, a portion is regularly reflected, 
forming the central image of the system of spectra produced by 
diffraction at reflection, a portion is diffracted externally at such 
an angle as to enter the eye, a small portion is scattered, and the 
greater part enters the glass. Of the light which enters the glass, 
a portion is diffracted internally at such an angle that after regular 
reflection and refraction it enters the eye, a portion diffracted at 
other angles, but the greater part falls perpendicularly on the 
second surface. A portion of this is reflected to the first surface, 
and of the light so reflected a portion is diffracted at emergence 
at such an angle as to enter the eye. Thus there are three princi- 
pal images, each formed by the light which has been once diffracted 
and once reflected, the externally diffracted light being considered 
as both diffracted and reflected, namely, one which has been dif- 
fracted internally, and then regularly reflected and refracted, a 
second in which the light has been regularly refracted and reflected, 
and then diffracted at emergence, and a third in which the light 
has been diffracted externally. Any other light which enters the 
eye must have been at least twice diffracted, or once diffracted and 
at least three times reflected, and therefore will be comparatively 
weak, except perhaps when the angle of incidence, or else the 
angle of diffraction, is very large. Now when the grating is per- 
pendicular to the incident light the second and third of the 
principal images are necessarily superposed; and as they might be 
expected to be very differently polarized, it was likely enough that 
the light arising from the mixture of the two should prove to be 
very imperfectly polarized. 

To separate these images, I placed a narrow vertical slit in 
front of the grating, between it and the polarizer, and inclined 
the grating by turning it round a vertical axis so that the normal 
fell between the polarizer and the analyzer. As soon as the 
grating was inclined, the image which had been previously 
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observed separated into two, and at a certain inclination the 
three principal images were seen equidistant. The middle image, 
which was the second of those above described, was evidently 
the brightest of the three. The three images were found to be 
nearly if not perfectly plane-polarized, but polarized in different 
planes. The third image, and perhaps also the first, did not 
wholly vanish at the minimum. This might have been due 
to some subordinate image which then appeared, but it was more 
probably due to a real defect of polarization. 

The planes of polarization of the side images, especially the 
first, were greatly crowded towards the plane of diffraction, or, 
w^hich is the same, the plane of incidence. Those of the middle 
image were decidedly crowded in the same direction, though 
much less so than those of the side images. The light of the 
first and second images underwent one regular refraction and 
one regular reflection besides the diffraction and the accompany- 
ing irregular refraction. The crowding of the planes of polari- 
zation in one direction or the other produced by the regular 
refraction and the regular reflection can readily be calculated 
from the known formulae^, and thus the crowding due to diffrac- 
tion and the accompanying irregular refraction can be deduced 
from the observed result. 

The crowding of the planes of polarization of the third image 
is due solely to diffraction and the accompanying irregular 
reflection. The crowding in one direction or the contrary, ac- 
cording as one or other hypothesis respecting the direction of 
vibrations is adopted, is readily calculated from the dynamical 
theory, and thus is obtained the crowding which is left to be 
attributed to the irregular reflection. In the absence of an exact 
theory little or no use can be made of the result in the way of 
confirming either hypothesis ; but it is sufficient to destroy the 
vague analogy which might have been formed between the effects 
of diffraction and of irregular scatterino- 

o 

The crowding of the planes of polarization of the middle 
image, after the observations had been reduced in the manner 
which will be explained in the next section, appeared somewhat 

It is here supposed that the regularly reflected or refracted light which forms 
the central colourless image belonging to a system of spectra is affected as to its 
polarization in the same way as if the surface were free from grooves. 
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greater than was to have been expected from the first two 
experiments. This led me to suspect that the crowding in the 
manner of reflection produced by diffraction accompanying the 
passage of light from air, across the gi-ooved surface, into the 
glass plate, might be greater than the crowding had proved to 
be which was produced by diflraction accompanying the passage 
from glass, across the grooved surface, into air. I accordingly 
placed the gTating with its plane peii^endicular to the incident 
light, and the grooved face toivards the polarizer, and placed the 
analyzer so as to receive the light which was diffracted in passing 
across the first surface, and then regularly refracted at the second. 
I soon found that the planes of polarization were very decidedly 
crowded towards the plane of difiraction, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the crowding in the contrary direction which must have been 
produced by the regular refraction at the second surface of the 
plate, and the crowding, likewise in the contrary direction, which 
might naturally be expected to result from the irregular refraction 
at the first surface, considered apart from diffraction. This result 
seemed to remove all doubt respecting the hyiDothesis as to the 
direction of vibration to which the experiments pointed as the 
true one. 

On account of the decisive character of the result just men- 
tioned, I took several sets of observations on light diffracted in 
this manner at different angles. I also made two more careful 
experiments of the same nature as the first twm. The result 
now obtained was, that there was a very sensible crowding 
towards the plane of difiraction when the grooved face was turned 
from the polarizer, although there was evidently a marked differ- 
ence between the two cases, the crowding being much less than 
when the grooved face w'as turned towards the polarizer. Even 
the first two experiments, now that I was aware of the index 
error of the polarizer, appeared to indicate a small crowding in 
the same direction. 

Before giving the numerical results of the experiments, it may 
be as well to mention what was observed respecting the defect 
of polarization. I would here remark that an inv'estigation of 
the precise nature of the diffracted light was beside the main 
object of my experiments, and only a few' observations w'ere tak^n 
which belong to such an investigation. In what follows, ^ 
denotes the inclination r 
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incident on the grating to a vertical plane passing through the 
ray, that is, to a plane perpendicular to the plane of diffraction. 
It is given by the reading of the pointer of the polarizer corrected 
for the index error 2o\ and is measured positive in the direction 
of revolntion of the hands of a watch placed with its back towards 
the incident light. 

Whether the diffraction accompanied reflection or refraction, 
external or internal, the diffracted light was perfectly plane- 
polarized when OT had any one of the values 0 ^ 90^ 180®, or 
270®. The defect of polarization was greatest about 45® from any 
of the above positions. When the diffracted light observed was 
red or reddish, on analyzation a blue light was seen at or near 
the minimum; when the diffracted light was blue or blueish, 
a red light was seen at or near the minimum. When the angle 
of diffraction was moderately small, such as 15® or 20 ®, the defect 
of polarization was small or insensible; when the angle of 
diffraction was large, such as 50® or 60®, the defect of polarization 
was considerable. For equal angles of diffraction, the defect of 
polarization was much greater when the grooved face was turned 
towards the polarizer than when it was turned in the contrary 
direction. By the term angle of dijfraction, as applied to the 
case in which the grooved face was turned towards the polar- 
izer, is to be understood the angle measured in air, from which 
the angle of diffraction within the glass may be calculated, from 
a knowledge of the refractive index. 

The grating being placed perpendicularly to the incident light, 
with the grooved face towards the polarizer, the light diffracted at 
a considerable angle, (59® 52' by measurement,) to the left of the 
regularly transmitted light was nearly white. When the pointer 
of the polarizer stood at 70®, so that zd- = + 45®, on turning the 
NicoFs prism of the analyzer in the positive direction through the 
position of minimum illumination, the light became in succession 
greenish yellow^, blue, plum colour, nearly red. When w was 
equal to — 45®, the same appearance was presented on reversing 
the direction of rotation. Since the colours appeared in the order 
blue, red, when tTr = 4 - 45®, and in the order red, blue, when 

— 45®, the analyzer being in both cases supposed to turn in the 
direction of the hands of a watch, the deficiency of colour took 
place in the order red, blue, when 'ey = q- 45 ®, and in the order blue, 
red, Avhen 'tzr = — 45®. Hence the planes of polarization, or approxi- 
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mate polarization, of tlie blue were more crowded towards the 
plane of diffraction than those of the red. 

On placing a narrow slit so as to allow a small portion only of 
the diffracted light to pass, and decomposing the light by a prism, 
in the manner already described, so as to get a spectrum consisting 
of bright bands with dark intervals, and then analyzing this spec- 
trum with a Nicol’s prism, it was found that at a moderate angle 
of diffraction all the colours were sensibly plane-polarized, though 
the planes of polarization did not quite coincide. At a large angle 
of diffraction the bright part of the spectrum did not quite dis- 
appear on turning round the Nicohs prism, while the red and blue 
ends, probably on account of their less intensity, appeared to be 
still perfectly plane-polarized, though not quite in the same plane. 
On treating in the same manner the diffracted light produced 
when the grooved face of the glass plate was turned from the 
polarizer, all the colours appeared to be sensibly plane-polarized. 
In the former case the light of the brightest part of the spectrum 
was made to disappear, or nearly so, by using a thin plate of mica 
in combination with the Nicohs prism, which shews that the defect 
of plane polarization was due to a slight elliptic polarization. 

The numerical results of the expeidments on the rotation of the 
plane of polarization are contained in the following table. In this 
table '37 is the reading of the polarizer corrected for the index 
error 25^. A reading such as 340° is entered indifferently in the 
column headed “'or'’ as -1-315° or —45°, that is, 340° — 25° or 
— (360° — 340°) — 25°. a is the reading of the analyzer, determined 
by one or more observations. The analyzer was graduated only 
from — 90° to -f 90°, and any reading such as — 20° is entered 
indifferently as— 20°, -1-160°, or -1-340°, being entered in such a 
manner as to avoid breaking the sequence of the numbers. On 
account of the light left at the minimum, the determination of a 
was very uncertain when the angle of diffraction was large, except 
when OT had very nearly one of the values 0°, 90°, 180°, or 270°. 
In the most favourable circumstances the mean error in the deter- 
mination of a was about a quarter of a degree. In some of the 
experiments a red glass was used to assist in rendering the obser- 
vations more definite. This had the advantage of stopping all 
rays except the red, but the disadvantage of considerably diminish- 
ing the intensity of the light. The minutes in the given value of 
6, the angle of diffraction, cannot be trusted ; in fact, during any 
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experiment 6 was liable to changes to at least that extent in con- 
sequence of the changes in the direction of the light. The same 
remark applies to i, the angle of incidence, in experiments 11 and 
12. In these experiments the three principal images already 
described were observed separately. The angle of diffraction is 
measured from the direction of the regularly reflected ray, so that 
i is the angle of incidence, and i + 9 the angle of reflection, or, in 
the case of the images which suffered one internal reflection, the 
angle of emergence. 

The eleven experiments which are not found in the following 
tables consist of five on diffraction by reflection, which did not 
appear worth giving on account of the superposition of different 
images ; one on diffraction by refraction, to which the same remark 
applies, the grating having been placed at a considerable distance 
from the polarizer, so that the spot illuminated was too large to 
allow of the separate observation of different images; one on 
diffraction by reflection, in which the grating was placed perpen- 
dicularly to the incident light, with the grooved face turned from 
the polarizer, but the errors of observation, though much smaller 
than the whole quantity to be observed, were so large on account 
of the large angle of diffraction, (about 75°,) with which the obser- 
vations were attempted, that the details are not worth giving ; one 
on diffraction by refraction, in which the different, observations 
were so inconsistent that the experiment seemed not worth reduc- 
ing ; one which was only just begun ; and two qualitative experi- 
ments, the results of which have been already given. I mention 
this that I may not appear to have been biassed by any particular 
theory in selecting the experiments of which the numerical results 
are given. 

The following remarks relate to the particular experiments : 

No. 1. In this experiment each value of a was determined by 
six observations, of which the mean error ranged from about 15^ 

* The difference between each individual observation and the mean of the six is 
regarded as the error of that observation, and the mean of these differences taken 
positively is what is here called the mean error. When two observations only are 
taken, the mean error is the same thing as the semi-difference between the observa- 
tions. Since, for a given position of the pointer of the polarizer, the readings 
of the analyzer were usually taken one immediately after another, the mean error 
furnishes no criterion by which to judge of the errors produced by the small 
changes in the direction of the light incident on the grating, but only of those 
which arise from the vagueness of the object observed. The reader will be much 
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to 55'. So far the experiment was very satisfactory, but it was 
vitiated by changes in the direction of the light, sufficient care not 
having been taken in the adjustment of the mirror. 

No. 2. a determined by single observations. 

No. 13. a determined by two observations at least, of which 
the mean error ranged from about 10' to nearly 1®, but was usually 
decidedly less than 1^. At and about the octants, that is to say, 
when 'UT was nearly equal to 45®, or an odd multiple of 45®, the 
light was but very imperfectly polarized in one plane. 

No. 14. a determined by two observations. Marked in note 
book as a very satisfactory experiment.’' The mean of the mean 
errors was only 11'. 

No. 15. a determined by three observations at least. The 
light was very imperfectly polarized, except near the standard 
points, that is to say when was equal to 0® or 90®, or a multiple 
of 90®. This rendered the observations very uncertain. About 
the octants the mean error in a set of observations taken one 
immediately after another amounted to near 2®. 

No. 17. a determined by two observations. The light was 
very imperfectly polarized, except near the standard points. Yet 
the observations agreed very fairly with one another. The mean 
of the mean errors was 25', and the greatest of them not quite 1®. 

No. 18, a determined by two observations, which, generally 
speaking, agreed well with one another. For 'sr = — 90® and 
. 23 - = 4 - 225® the light observed was rather scattered than regularly 
diffracted, the sheet of the cone of illumination having fallen above 
or below the hole of the analyzer. 

No. 21. a determined by two observations at least. In this 
experiment the polarizer was covered with red glass. 

No. 22. a determined by two observations. Marked in note 
book as “ a very satisfactory experiment, though the light was not 
perfectly polarized.” 

No. 23. OL determined by two observations at least. The hole 
in a screen placed between the polarizer and the grating was 
covered with red glass. This appears to have been a good experi- 
ment. 

better able to judge of the amount of probable error from all causes after examining 
the reduction of the experiments given in the next section. 


S. II. 


20 
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No. 11. a determined by two observations, which agreed well 
with one another. In the table, a (1), a (2), a (3) refer respec- 
tively to the first, second, and third of the three principal images 
already mentioned. In this experiment the polarizer was reversed, 
that face being turned towards the mirror which in the other 
experiments was turned towards the grating, which is the reason 
why a and -sr increase together, although the light observed 
suffered one reflection. The same index error as before, namely 
25°, is supposed to belong to the polarizer in its reversed position. 

No. 12. a determined by three observations. The largeness 
of the angle of diffraction rendered the determination of a very 
uncertain. 


TABLE I. 


-1150 

- 76041' 

- 92^0 

- 52056' 

- 700 


- 4740 

- 6052' - 

- 250 

+ 14051' 

- 240 

+ 37051' 

+ 200 

+ 610 5/ 

+ 42-F 

-f 82054' 

+ 650 

+ 106046' 


Experiment, No. 1. 

Grooved face from 
Polarizer. 

e=^To\ 


Experiment, No. 2. 

Grooved face from 
Polarizer. 


No. 2, continued. 


- 50 
-}- 50 
+ 150 
+ 250 
+ 

+ 450 

4- OD^ 


2Qm 

30055' 

40055' 

50M5' 

61«45' 

70^55' 

82n5' 


Experiment, No. 13. 

Grooved face towards 
Polarizer. 

0=39»oO'. 


60» 

50» 

40® 

80“ 



50023'. 

- 20“ 1 

+ 33025' 



- 10® 

+ 460 5' 

-1050 

- 800 

0® 

+ 50035' 

- 950 

- 70025' 

+ 10® 

+ 6705O' 

- 850 

- 61015' 

+ 20® 

+ 76058' 

- 750 

- 51030' 

+ 30® 

+ S7055' 

— 650 ! 

- 41010' 

+ 40® 

+ 99027' 

- 550 

- 29015' 

+ 50® 

+ IO803O' 

- 450 

- 200 5' 

+ 60® 

+ 120035' 

- 350 

— 9055' 

+ 70“ 

+ 1290 2' 

- 250 

+ 0020' 

+ 80® 

+ 137042' 

— 150 

+ 10015' 

+ 90® 

+ 146057' 


6® 5 
4»53 
lo®©^ 
25® 


Tzr 

a 

Experiment, No. 14. 

Grooved facQ from 

Polarizer. 

^=29«57'. 

- 500 

+ 22025' 

- 40® 

+ 31“15' 

- 300 

+ 4 IO 4 O' 

- 200 

+ 51055 ' ■ 

- 10“ 

+ 62®37' 

00 

+ 71®10' 

+ 10® 

+ 8 IO 47 ' 

+ 200 

+ 93®47' 

+ 30® 

+ IO 3 OIO' 

+ 400 

+ 113015' 

+ 500 

+ 122042 ' 

+ 600 

+ 132042' 

+ 70 ® 

+ 143® 

+ 800 

+ lo2®47' 

+ 90® 

+ I 6 IO 57 ' 

+ 100® 

+ 171052 ' 

+ 110® 

+ 182052' 

+ 120® 

+ 191047 ' 

+ 130® 

+ 202012' 

+ 140® 

+ 211042 ' 


Experiment, No. 15. 

Grooved face towards 
Polarizer. 

^ = 59052 '. 


00 

100 

200 


68010' 

810 

92023' 


No. ISj continued. 


30® 

40® 

50® 

60® 

70® 

800 

900 


- 115055' 
- 124025' 
- I3304I' 
- 140029' 
-148018' 
-I5205O' 
- 158030' 


Experiment, No. 17. 

Grooved face towards 
Polarizer. 

0=5O®45'. 


- 900 

+ 77015' 

- 800 

+ 8503O' 

- 700 

+ 93012' 

- 600 

+ 101015' 

- 500 

+ 109047' 

- 400 

+ 117012' 

- 300 

+ 129057' 

Experiment, No. 18. 

Grooved face towards 

Polarizer. 

i9= 

21039'. 

- 900 

-103023' 

- 450 

- 59053' 

00 

- 12058' 

+ 450 

+ 33037' 

+ 900 

+ 77027' 

+ 1350 

+ 1200 2' 

I + 1800 

+ I67057' 

+ 2250 

+ 2140IO' 
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Table I. (continued). 


'ST 

a 

Experiment, No. 21. 

Grooved face towards 

Polarizer. 

Red glass used. 


28026'. 

~ 900 

- 290 

- 750 

- 16“ 2' 

- 600 

- 2012' 

- 450 

+ 12“35' 

- 30“ 

+ 27“o2' 

- 150 

+ 44047' 

00 

+ 6IO4O' 

+ 15“ 

+ 78025' 

+ 30“ 

+ 92“18' 

+ 45“ 

+ 107025' 

+ 600 

+ I22O3O' 

+ 75“ 

+ 1370 

+ 900 

+ 151“32' 

Experiment, No. 22. 

Grooved face from 

Polarizer. 

^ = 6o“38'. 

-1800 

-187“ 2' 

-1650 

-170“37' 

-1500 

- I54O3O' 


'ST 

a 

'ST 

«(i) 

«(2) 

a (3) 

No. 22, 

continued. 


Experiment, No. 11. 


-135“ 

. - 140025' 


^=14050': ^ = 22030'. 1 

-1200 

-124045' 





-1050 

- IIOO4O' 

-1050 

- 113«33' 

-II7O5O' 


- 900 

- 96“o5' 

- 850 

- 1030 5' 

-101“ 

- 102020' 

~ 750 

- 83“32' 

- 650 

- 900 

- 83“ 5' 

- 890 

- 600 

- 69“ 7' 

- 450 

- 78040' 

- 63055' 

- 7405O' 

- 45“ 

- 54O5O' 

- 250 

- 58050' 

- 440 

- 53019' 

- 30“ 

- 38055' 

- 50 

- 250 5' 

- 2101O' 

- 2301O' 

- 150 

- 2205O' 

+ 15“ 

+ 13015' 

+ 1025' 

+ 7055' 



+ 350 

4- 3S035/ 

+ 240 5 ' 

+ 320 



+ 550 

+ 5305O' 

+ 430IO' 

+ 5I03O' 

it,xpcriment, jNo. 23. 





Grooved face towards 





I'olarizer. 


Experiment, No. 12. 


Red glass used. 


^=901' 

6=53“39'. 


6 = 

54053'. 







- 250 

+ 5035' 

- 32“ 

- 13“45' 

Qo 

- 603O 

- 450 

+ 150 

- 9O4O' 

+ 20 

+ 150 

+ 110 5/ 

- 900 

+ 26015' 

+ 26015' 

+ 26015' 

+ 30“ 

+ 45“ 

+ 27055' 

+ 4203O' 

-1350 

+ .34030' 

+ 65“ 

+ 51015' 

+ 600 

+ 58“22' 





+ 75“ 

+ 71“ 5' 





+ 90“ 

+ 83022' 





+ 105“ 

+ 96012' 





+ 120“ 

+ 108“30' 





+ 1350 

+ 122045' 






Section II. 

Discussion of the numerical results of the experiments, with 
reference to theory. 

According to the known formulse which express the laws of the 
rotation of the plane of polarization of plane-polarized light which 
has undergone reflection or refraction at the surface of a trans- 
parent uncrystallized medium, if 'ur, a be the azimuths of the 
planes of polarization of the incident and reflected or refracted 
light, both measured from planes perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence, they are connected by the equation 

' tan a = m tan -cj (43), 

where m is constant, if the position of the surface and the direc- 
tions of the rays be given, but is a different constant in the two 
cases of reflection and refraction. According to the theory de- 

20—2 
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veloped in this paper, the same law obtains in the case of diffrac- 
tion in air, or even within an uncrystallized medium, but m has a 
value distinct from the two former. It seems then extremely 
likely that the same law should hold good in the case of that 
combination of diffraction with reflection or refraction which exists 
when the diffraction takes place at the common surface of two 
transparent uncrystallized media, such as air and glass. If this be 
true, it is evident that by combining all the observations belonging 
to one experiment in such a manner as to get the value of m which 
best suits that experiment, we shall obtain the crowding of the 
planes of polarization better than we could from the direct obser- 
vations, and we shall moreover be able in this way easily to 
compare the results of different experiments. It seems reasonable 
then to try in the flrst instance whether the formula (48) will 
represent the observations with sufficient accuracy. 

In applying this formula to any experiment, there are two 
unknown quantities to be determined, namely, m, and the index 
error of the analyzer. Let e be this index error, so that a = a' + e. 
The regular way to determine e and m would no doubt be to 
assume an approximate value of e, put 6 = 6^ + Ae^, where Ae, is 
the small error of form a series of equations of which the 
type is 

tan (a — ej — sec^ (a — e^) Ae^ = m tan -cr, 
and then combine the equations so as to get the most probable 
values of Ae^ and m. But such a refinement would be wholly 
unnecessary in the case of the present experiments, which are 
confessedly but rough. Moreover e can be determined with accu- 
racy, except so far as relates to errors produced by changes in the 
direction of the light, by means of the observations taken at the 
standard points, the light being in such cases perfectly polarized. 
By accuracy is here meant such accuracy as experiments of this, 
sort admit of, where a set of observations giving a mean error of a 
quarter of a degree would be considered accurate. Besides, when- 
ever the values of zr selected for observation are symmetrically 
taken with respect to one of the standard points, a small error in e 
would introduce no sensible error into the value of m which would 
result from the experiment, although it might make the formula 
appear in fault when the only fault lay in the index error. 

Accordingly I have determined the index error of the analyzer 
in a way which will be most easily explained by an example. 
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Suppose the values of a to have been determined by experiment 
corresponding to the following values of -zzr, — 15°, 0°, + 15°,... + 75°, 
+ 90°, + 105°. The value of a for ^ == 0°, and the mean of the 
values for “ 15° and 'S7 = + 15°, furnish two values of e; and the 
value of CL for zzr = + 90° and the mean of the values for -cr = + 75° 
and CT = -f 105°, furnish two values of e + 90°. The mean of the 
four values of e thus determined is likely to be more nearly 
correct than any of them. In some few experiments no two 
values of 'ur were symmetrically taken with respect to the stand- 
ard points. In such cases I have considered it sufficient to take 
proportional parts for a small interval. Thus if aj, be the 
readings of the analyzer for tar = — 1 0°, -sr = -h 5°, assuming 

«! = 6 — 10° — 2a;, = 6 4- 5° -f x, we get 3x •= — a ^ — 15°, 

whence e, which is equal to — — is known. The index 

error of the analyzer having been thus determined, it remains to 
get the most probable value of m from a series of equations of the 
form (48). For facility of numerical calculation it is better to put 
this equation under the form 

log m = log tan a - log tan tzr (49) , 

where it is to be understood that the signs of a and -57 are to be 
changed if these angles should lie between 0 and — 90°, or their 
supplements taken if they should lie between 4-90° and 4-180°. 
Now the mean of the values of log m determined by the several 
observations belonging to one experiment is not at all the most 
probable value. For the error in log tan produced by a small 
given error in a' increases indefinitely as a' approaches indefinitely 
to 0° or 90°, so that in this way of combining the observations an 
infinite weight would be attributed to those which were taken 
infinitely close to the standard points, although such observations 
are of no use for the direct determination of logm, their use beincr 
to determine e. Let a 4 Aa be the true angle of which a is the 
approximate value, a' being deduced from the observed angle a 
corrected for the assumed index error e. Then, neglecting (Aa')‘^, 
we get for the true equation which ought to replace (49), 

logm = logtana 4- -r— -7 - log tan 

31 being the modulus of the common system of logarithms. Since 
the effect of the error Aa is increased by the division by sin 2x\ a 
quantity which may become very small, in combining the equations 
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such as (49) I have first multiplied the several equations by 
sin 2a , or the sine of 2 (a — e) taken positively, and then added 
together the equations so formed, and determined log m from the 
resulting equation. Perhaps it would have been better to have 
used for multiplier sin“ 2^', which is what would have been given 
hj the rule of least squares, if the several observations be supposed 
equally liable to error ; but on the other hand the use of sin 2a' for 
multiplier instead of sin^2a' has the effect of diminishing the 
comparative weight of the observations taken about the octants, 
Avhere, in consequence of the defect of polarization, the observa- 
tions were more uncertain. 

The foliowincr table contains the result of the reduction of the 

o 

experiments in the way just explained. The value of e used in 
the reduction, and the resulting value of log??x, are mitten down 
in each case. The second column belonging to each experiment 
gives the value of a '— ot calculated from (49) with the assumed 
value of log 7n, and is put down for the sake of comparison with 
the value of a —zy deduced from the difference, a — of the 
observed angles a, ot, corrected for the assumed index error e. In 
the table, the experiments are arranged in classes, according to 
their nature, and those belonging to the same class are arranged 
according to the values of 6. The first three experiments in the 
table relate to diffraction at refraction, in which the sfrooved face 
of the grating was turned from the polarizer, the next six to 
diffraction at refraction, in which the grooved face was turned 
towards the polarizer, and the last two to the experiments in 
which the grating was a little inclined, and the three principal 
images were observed. The result of Experiment No. 1, is here 
given separately, on account of the different values of -gt there 
emplo^^ed. 

Experiment No. 1. 0 = oTo ; assumed index error e = 40‘^5'. 


'ST 

a — OT 

-US" 

- 1“46' 

- 921" 

- 0"31' 

-7U" 


-47-i’ 

+ 0"38' 

-25“ 

- 0“14' 

— 21“ 

+ 0“16' 

+ 20“ 

+ r 

-V- 

1 A0i 
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The values of o! for -sr = — 115 ^ and tzr = + 65 ® ought to differ by 
180 ®, whereas they differ by 3®27' more. This angle is so large 
compared with the angles a' — CT given just above, that it seems 
best to reject the experiment. The experiment is sufiScient how- 
ever to shew that the crowding of the planes of polarization, be it 
in what direction it may, is very small. On combining all the 
observations belonging to this experiment in the manner already 
described, a small positive value of logm, namely + *002, appeared 
to result. This value, if exact, would indicate an extremely small 
crowding in the manner of reflection. 


TABLE II 


Experiment, No. 14. 

^= 29057 ' 

e=+72»23' 
log m= +"009 

Experiment, No. 2. 

^=50023' 

+ 24012 ' 

log m = + *010 




0 ! — 'UJ 





0 ! — m 



calc. 

obs. 

diff. 

-ZD- 

calc. 

obs. 

dm. 


50» 

-0«-6 

Oo-O 

+ 00-6 


1050 

+ 0»-3 

-00-3 

-00-6 

_ 

40» 

-00-6 

-10*1 

-00-5 


950 

+ 0'>-l 

- 0“v7 

-on 


300 

-00-5 

-0»-7 

-00*2 


850 

-QO-l 

- 10-5 

-10-4 

_ 

200 

-00*4 

-O^-o 

-00-1 

- 

750 

-00-3 

-10-8 

-10-5 

_ 

10“ 

-00-2 

+ 00*2 

+ 00-4 

- 

650 

-00-5 

-10-0 

-10-0 


00 

Qo-O 

-10-2 

-10-2 


5C» 

-00-6 

+ 0“-4 

+in 

+ 

100 

+ 00-2 

-00-6 

~00-8 

- 

450 

-on 

-00-4 

+ 00-3 


200 

+ 00*4 

+ l“-4 

+ 10-0 

- 

350 

-on 

-00-2 

+ 00-4 

+ 

300 

+ 00-5 

+ 00-8 

+ 00-3 

- 

250 

-00-5 

QO-O 

+0»-5 

+ 

400 

+ 00-6 

+ 00-9 

+ 00-3 


130 

-on 

OO-O 

+ 00-3 


50» 

+ 0»-6 

+ 00-3 

-00-3 

- 

50 

-00-1 

QO-O 

+ 00-1 

_j_ 

600 

+ 00*5 

+ 00-3 

-00-2 

+ 

50 

+o»-i 

+ 00-6 

+ 00-5 

+ 

700 

+ 00-4 

+ 00-6 

+ 00-2 

+ 

150 

+ 0»-3 

+ 00-6 

+ 00-3 

+ 

800 

+ 00*2 

+ 00-4 

+ 00-2 

+ 

250 

+on 

+ 00-4 

-QO-l 

+ 

900 

Qo-O 

-00-4 

-00-4 

+ 

350 

+ 0”-6 

? 

? 

4. 

1000 

-00*2 

-OO-o 

-00-3 

+ 

450 

+ 0«-7 

+ 6o*4 

- do-3 

+ 

1100 

-00-4 

+ 00-5 

+ 00-9 

+ 

550 

+ 0»-6 

+ 10-9 

+ 10-3 

+ 

1200 

— 00*5 

-00-6 

-00-1 






+ 130® 

- 00*6 

-00-2 

+ 00-4 






+ 1400 

-00*6 

-00-7 

-QO-l 

_ 
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Table II. {continued). 


Experiment, No. 22. 

^ = 55038 ' 

- iHf 
logm= 4 - ’035 

Experiment, No. 13. 

^ = 39050 ' 

€ = 56050' 
log VI — 4 - *034 

to 

calc. 

f ^ 

CL 'Uj 

obs. 

diff. 

tD* 

calc. 

a —'Uj 

obs. 

diff. 

-180» 

-IGo® 

- 150“ 
-135“ 
-lao® 
-105“ 

- 90“ 

- 75“ 

- 60“ 

- 45“ 

- 30“ 

- 15“ 

00-0 

4-10*2 

4-20*0 

4-20*3 

4-20-0 

4-10*1 

00*0 

-10-1 

-20*0 

-20-3 

-20*0 

-10*2 

• 00*0 
4-10*4 
4-20-5 
4-10*6 
4-20*2 
4-10*3 
4-00*1 
-10*5 
-2“-l 
-2“-8 
-l“-9 
-0“-8 

00-0 

4-00-2 

4-00*5 

-00-7 

4-00-2 

4-00-2 

4-00-1 

-00-4 

-00-1 

-00-5 

4-00-1 

•fOO-4 

- 600 

- 500 

- 400 

- 300 

- 200 
- 100 

00 

4- 100 

4- 200 

4- 300 

4- 400 

4- 500 

4- 600 

4- 700 

4- 800 

4- 900 

-10*9 

-20-2 

-20-2 

-20-0 

-10-5 

-00*8 

OO-O 

4-00-8 

4-10-5 

4-20-0 

4-20-2 

4-20-2 

4-10*9 

4-10*4 

4-00-7 

OO-O 

-00-9 

-10-9 

-lo-O 

-10-8 

- 30-4 

-00-7 

-00-2 

4-10-0 

4-00-1 

4-10-1 

4-20-6 

4-10*7 

4 - 30-7 

4-20*2 

4-00*9 

4-00-1 

4-10-0 

4-00-3 

4-10*2 

4-00-2 

-10-9 

4-00-1 

-O0-2 

4- 00-2 

-10-4 
-00*9 
4-00*4 
-00-5 
+ 10-8 
+ 00*8 

4 00*2 

4 00*1 

Experiment, No. 18. 

^ = 2P39' 

€=-12044' 
logm= 4 - *029 

Experiment, No. 17. 

< 9 = 50045 ' 

€= 4-167015' 
log 7?i= 4-'122 

to 

calc. 

a' — 1<7 

obs. 

diff. 

- 900 

- 450 

00 

4- 450 

4- 900 

4-1350 

4-1800 

4-2250 

00*0 

-10*9 

00*0 

4-10-9 

Oo-O 

-10-9 

OO-O 

4-10*9 

-0“-6 
-2“T 
-0“-2 
+ l“-3 
+0“-2 
-2“-2 
+ 0“-7 
+ l“-9 

-00-6 

-00*2 

-00*2 

-00-6 

4-00-2 

-00-3 

4-00-7 

00*0 

ts* 

calc. 

a - tu* 

obs. 

diff. 

- 900 

- 800 

- 700 

- 600 

- 500 

- 400 

- 300 

00*0 

-20*4 

- 40-6 

-60-4. 

- 70*6 

-bo-0 

- 70*4 

0“-() 

- l“-7 

- 4“-0 

- 6«-0 

- 7“-5 
- 10“-0 

- 7“-3 

Qo-O 

400*7 

4 00-6 

4 00*4 

4 00*1 
- 20-0 

4 00*1 

Experiment, No. 21. 
^=28026' 

€=60049' 
log 4 - *039 

Experiment, No. 23. 

^ = 54053 ' 

6 = - 7027 ' 

log 7/1 = 4- *082 

to" 

calc. 

a — tzr 

obs. 

diff. 

tzr 

1 

- 900 

- 750 

- 600 

- 450 

- 300 

- 150 
00 

4- 150 

4- 300 

4- 450 

4- 600 

4- 750 

4- 900 

Oo-O 
- 10*2 
— 20*2 
-20*6 
-20-3 
- 10-3 
OO-O 
-flo-3 
4-20-3 
4-20-6 
4-20-2 
4-10*2 
OO-O 

4-00*2 

-10-6 

- 30 -O 

- 30*2 

-20*9 

-10*0 

4-00-8 

4-20-6 

4-10*5 

4-10*6 

4-10*7 

4-10*2 

4-00*7 

4-00-2 

-00*4 

-00-8 

-00-6 

-00*6 

4-00*3 

4-00*8 

4-10-3 

-00-8 

-lO-O 

-00-5 

OO-O 

4-00-7 

calc. 

a ~ tzr 

obs. 

diff. 

00 

4- 150 

4- 300 

4- 450 

4- 600 

4- 750 

4- 900 

4-1050 

4-1200 

-hl350 

0“-0 
+ 2“-9 
+ #•3 
+ 5“-4 
+4“-4 
+2“-5 
0“-0 
-2“-5 
-4“-4 
-5“-4 

4-00-2 

4-20-7 

4 - 40-6 

4 - 40-2 

4 - 50-0 

4 - 30-5 

Oo-O 

- 30-1 

- 40-8 

- 50-6 

4 00-2 
~O 0-2 
4 OO -3 
- 10-2 
400*6 
4lo*0 
OO-O 
- 00*6 
-00*4 
- 00*2 
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Table II. {continued). 


Experiment, No. 15. 

0 = 59052 ' 

e= -68015' ■ 
log m=n+ *225 



a — vs 


w 

calc. 

obs. 

diff. 

Qo 

Oo-O 

+ Qo-l 

+ 00*1 

- IQO 

- 60-5 

- 20*7 

+ 30-8 

- 200 

- 110-4 

- 40-1 

+ 7»-3 

- 300 

~ 140-1 

_ 170.7 

~3°-6 

- 400 

- 140-6 

-160*2 

-10-6 

- 500 

- 13“-4 

-150*4 

-20-0 

- 60« 

- Iio-O 

- 12'>-2 

-l°-2 

- 70» 

- 7°-8 

-Iflo-O 

_2»-2 

- 80“ 

- 

- 40-6 

-0"-6 

- 90“ 

o»-o 

- 0«-2 

-0»-2 


Experiment, No. 11. 

i=U«50'; 5 = 22»30'; e=-15“30'. 


First Image. 

Second Image. 

Third Image. 


log m = + *289. 

log 7n = + *061. 

log 771=+ *209. 


a — vs 

a — vs 

a — vs 

VS 

calc. obs. dijff. 

calc. obs. diff. 

calc. obs. diff. 

-1050 

+ 7“-l + 6“-9 -0“-2 

+ l“-9 +2“-7 +0“-8 


- 85« 

- 20-4 - 20*6 -00-2 

-00*7 -00*5 +00*2 

- 10*9 - 10*8 +00*1 

- 650 

-ll“-5 - 9“-5 +2“-0 

-20*9 -20*6 +00-3 

_ 80-9 - 80*5 +00*4 

- 450 

-17“-8 -18“-2 -0“-4 

- 40*0 - 30-4 + 00*6 

-13“-3 -14“-3 -l“-0 

- 25'> 

- 170-2 -180*3 -10*1 

- 30*2 - 30*5 -00-3 

-120*0 -120*8 -00*8 

- 50 

_ 40.6 _ 40-6 00-0 

-00-7 -00*7 Qo-O 

- 3“-0 - 2“'7 +0“-3 

+ 15" 

+ 12“-5 +13“-7 +l“-2 

+ 20*1 +10-9 -00*2 

+ 8“-4 + 8“-4 0“-0 

+ So® 

+ 180-7 + 190*1 +00*4 

+ 3“-9 +4“-6 +0“-7 

+ 13“-6 +12“-5 -1“-1 

+ 55“ 

+ 15“-2 +14“-3 -0“-9 

+ 30*7 + 30*7 00*0 

+ ll“-6 +12“-0 +0“-4 


Experiment, No. 12. 



1 = 901'; 

e=53“39': e"-63“45'. 


First Image. 

Second Image. 

Third Image. 


log m = + *756. 

logm = + *122. 

log 771= + *366. 


a — vs 

a — vs 

CL -- vs 

VS 

calc. obs. diff. 

calc. obs. di£E. 

calc. obs. diff. 

+ 25“ 

+44“-4 +44“-3 -0“-l 

+ 60*7 +60*7 Qo-O 

+ 22“-3 +25“-0 +2“-7 

+ 45“ 

+ 35“-l +33“-7 -l“-4 

+ 7“-9 +9“-l +l“-2 

+ 21“-7 +21“-7 0“-0 

+ 90“ 

OO-O 00*0 OO-O 

QO-O QO-O QO-O 

QO-O QO-O 00*0 

+ 135“_ 

-35“-l -36“-7 -l“-6 

-7“'9 -6“-2 +l“-7 

-21“-7 -20“-0 +l“-7 
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A nearly constant error appearing in the table of differences 
would indicate merely that the value of e used in the reduction 
was slightly erroneous. A slight error in e, it is to be remembered, 
produces no sensible error in logm, whenever the observations are 
balanced with respect to one of the standard points. 

In the first two experiments entered in the table, the crowding 
of the planes of polarization is so small that it is masked by errors 
of observation, and it is only by combining all the observations 
tliat a slight crowding towards the plane of diffraction can be 
made out. In all the other experiments, however, a glance at 
the numbers in the third column is sufficient to shew in what 
direction the crowding takes place. From an inspection of the 
numbers found in the columns headed ‘"diff.” it seems pretty 
evident that if the formula (49) be not exact the error cannot be 
made out without more accurate observations. In the case of 
experiment No. 15, the errors are unusually large, and moreover 
appear to follow something of a regular law. In this experiment 
the observations were extremely uncertain on account of the large 
angle of diffraction and the great defect of polarization of the light 
observed, but besides this there appears to have been some con- 
fusion in the entry of the values of 'sr. This confusion affecting 
one or twm angles, or else some unrecorded change of adjustment, 
was probably the cause of the apparent break in the second column 
betw-een the third and fourth numbers. Since the value of log m 
is deduced from all the observations combined, there seems no 
occasion to reject the experiment, since even a large error affecting 
one angle would not produce a large error in the value of log m 
resulting from the whole series. In the entry of experiment 
No. 12 the signs of zi have been changed, to allow for the reversion 
produced by reflection. This change of sign was unnecessary in 
No. 11, because in that experiment the polarizer was actually 
reversed. The results of experiment No. 12 would be best satisfied 
by using sHghtly different values of the index error of the analyzer 
for the three images, adding to the assumed index error about 
•— 14*^, +li®, +2*^, for the first, second, and third images respec- 
tively. The largest error in the third columns, 2*7^, is for tzr 
= + 25®, third image. The three readings by which a was deter- 
mined in this case were -15®, -13®30', - 12®? Hence the error 
4- 2*/®, even if no part of it were due to an index error, would 
hardiy be too large to be attributed to errors of observation. 
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Since the formula (49), even if it be not strictly true, repre- 
sents the experiments with sufficient accuracy, we may consider 
the value of logm which results from the combination of all the 
observations belonging to one experiment as itself the result of 
direct observation, and proceed to discuss its magnitude. Let us 
consider first the experiments on diffraction at refraction, in which 
the light was incident perpendicularly on the grating. 

Although the theory of this paper does not meet the case in 
which diffraction takes place at the confines of air and glass, it 
leads to a definite result on each of the three following suppo- 
sitions : 

First, that the diffraction takes place in air, before the light 
reaches the glass : 

Second, that the diffraction takes place in glass, after the light 
has entered the first surface perpendicularly : 

Third, that the diffraction takes place in air, after the light has 
passed perpendicularly through the plate. 

On the first supposition let a be the azimuths of the 

plane of polarization of the light after diffraction, after the first 
refraction, and after the second refraction respectively, and 9' the 
angle of refraction corresponding to the angle of incidence 6, so 
that sin 0 = yic sin ff, fjb being the refractive index of the plate : and 
first, let. us suppose the vibrations of plane-polarized light to be 
perpendicular to the plane of polarization. Then by the theory of 
this paper we have tan = sec 6 tan ijt, and by the known formula 
applying to refraction we have tan cZg = cos (0 — 0') tan tana 
= cos {9 — 9') tan a^, whence tan a = m tan -sr, where 

m = sec 9 cos^ {9 - 9'), 

On the second supposition, if be the azimuth after diffraction 
at an angle 9' within the glass, we have tan = sec 9' tan -zv, 
tan a = cos [9 — 9') tan a^, whence tan a—m tan 'sx, where 

m = sec 9' cos {9 — 9'). 

On the third supposition we have tana = m tan^v, where 

m = sec 9, 

If we suppose the vibrations parallel to the plane of polarization, 
we shall obtain the same formulae except that cos <9, cos0' will 
come in place of sec 9, sec 9', the factor cos (9 — 9') being un- 
altered. 
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Theory would lead us to expect to find the value of log m 
deduced from observations in which the grooved face was turned 
from the polarizer lying between the values obtained on the 
second and third of the suppositions respecting the place of diffrac- 
tion, or at most not much differing from one of these limits. 
Similarly, we should expect from theory to find the value of log w 
deduced from observations in which the grooved face was turned 
towards the polarizer lying between the values obtained on the 
first and second suppositions, or at most not lying far beyond one 
of these values. 

The following table contains the values of logm calculated 
from theory on each of the hypotheses respecting the direction of 
vibration, and on each of the three suppositions respecting the 
place of diffraction. The numerals refer to these suppositions. 
The table extends from 0 = 0 to 0 = 90", at intervals of 5". When 
= 0, m = 1, and log m = 0, in all cases. In calculating the table, 
I have supposed //. = 1*52, or rather equal to the number, (1'5206;) 
whose common logarithm is T82. This table is followed by an- 
other containing the values of log m deduced from experiment. 


TABLE III. Values of logm from theory, /j, being supposed 
equal to 1*5206. 



Vibrations supposed 
perpendicular to the plane 
of polarization. 

Vibrations supposed 
parallel to the plane of 
polarization. 

e 

I 

II 

in 

I 

n 

in 


+ •001 

+ •001 

+ -002 

- -002 

-•001 

- *002 

IQO 

+ •005 

+ •002 

+ *007 

- -008 

-•004 

- *007 

15° 

+ •011 

+ •004 

+ -015 

- -019 

-•008 

- *015 

200 

+ ■020 

+ •008 

+ -027 

- -034 

-•015 

- *027 

250 

+ •032 

+ •012 

+ -043 

- -053 

-•023' 

- *043 

300 

+ •047 

+•017 

+ *062 

- -078 

-*033 

- *062 

350 

+ *065 

+ ■022 

+ -087 

- -109 

-•044 

- *087 

400 

+ •086 

+ •028 

+ -116 

- -146 

-•058 

- -116 

450 

+ *111 

+ •033 

+ -150 

- -190 

-•073 

- *150 

500 

+ *139 

+ •037 

+ *192 

- -244 

-•090 

- -192 

550 

+ •173 

+ •040 

+ *241 

- -310 

-•109 

- *241 

600 

+ •214 

+ •040 

+ -301 

- -388 

-•129 

- -301 

650 

+ •262 

+ •039 

+ *374 

- *486 

-•151 

- -374 

700 

+ •324 

+ •034 

+ *466 

- *608 

-•175 

- -466 

750 

+ •408 

+ -0'22 

+ -587 

- -766 

-•202 

- -587 

800 

+ •533 

+ *005 

+ *760 

- *987 

-•231 

- *760 

850 

+ *773 

-•022 

+ 1-060 

- 1*347 

-•265 

- 1-060 

900 

+ 00 

-*059 

+ (30 

— QD 

— *305 

- CD 
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TABLE IV. Values of logm from observation. 


Nature of Experiment. 

No. 

d 

log m 

Diffraction at refraction. 
Incidence perpendicular. 
Grooved face of glass 
plate turned from the 
incident light. 

14 

2 

22 

29057 ' 

50023' 

54038 ' 

+ •009 
+ •010 
+ ^030 

Diffraction at refraction. 

18 

21039 ' 

+ •029 

Incidence perpendicular. 

21 

28026' 

+ •039 

Grooved face of glass 

13 

3905 O' 

+ •034 

plate turned totuards the 

17 

50045 ' 

+ •122 

incident light. 

1 23 

1 54053 ' 

+ •082 


15 

59052 ' 

+ •225 


A comparison of the two tables will leave no reasonable doubt 
that the experiments are decisive in favour of Fresnel’s hypo- 
thesis, if the theory be considered well founded. In considering 
the conclusiveness of the experiments, it is to be remembered 
that on either the first or second supposition respecting the place 
of diffraction, (and the third certainly cannot apply to the case 
in which the grooved face is turned towards the incident light,) 
the planes of polarization of the diffracted light are crowded by 
refraction towards the perpendicular to the plane of diffraction, 
and therefore the observed crowding towards the plane of diffrac- 
tion does not represent the whole effect of the cause, be it what 
it may, of crowding in that direction. 

If /3 be the value of ol —m for vr = 45®, = 1® when log m = 

•015, nearly ; and when log m is not large, /3 is nearly propor- 
tional to log m. In this case /3 is nearly the maximum value 
of OL—ZT. Hence the greatest value of a expressed in degrees, 
may be obtained approximately from Table IV, and, within the 
range of observation, from Table III, by regarding the decimals 
as integers and dividing by 15. Thus, for log m = — *388 the 
real maximum is 24®*8, and the approximate rule gives 25®'9, so 
that this rule is abundantly sufficient to allow us to judge of the 
magnitude of the quantity by which the two theories differ. For 
0=60®, the two columns in Table III headed ^^I”, as well as 
those headed “III”, differ by *602, and those headed “II”, differ 
by *169, so that the values assigned to /3 by the two theories differ 
by about 40® or 11®, according as we suppose the diffraction to 
take place in air or in glass. For 0 = 40®, the corresponding 
differences are 15® and 6®, nearly. These differences, even those 




11 





ii 


; I 

I! 
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which belong to diffraction within the glass plate, are large com- 
pared with the errors of observation ; for the probable cause of 
the large errors in experiment No. 15, has been already mentioned. 

In the following figure the abscissae of the curves represent 
the angle of diffraction, and the ordinates the values of log ni 
calculated from theory. The numerals refer to the three supposi- 
tions respecting the place of diffraction, and the letters E, A, 
(the first vowels in the words 'perpendicular and parallel^) to the 
two hypotheses respecting the direction of vibration. The dots 
represent the results of the experiments in which the grooved 
face of the glass plate was turned towards the polarizer, and 
the crosses those of the experiments in which it was turned in 
the contrary direction. 
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The smallness of log m in experiment No. 23, to which the 
5th dot belongs, is probably due in part to the use of the red 
glass, since, as has been already remarked, the planes of polariza- 
tion of the blue were more crowded towards the plane of diffrac- 
tion than those of the red. On this account the dot ought to 
be slightly raised to make this experiment comparable with its 
neighbours. On the other hand it will be seen by referring to 
Table II, that No. 23 was a much better experiment than No. 15, 
which is represented by the 6th dot, and apparently also better 
than No. 17, which is represented by the 4th dot. No. 21, 
represented by the 2nd dot, seems to have been decidedly better 
than No. 13, which is represented by the 3rd. Nos. 14 and 22, 
represented by the 1st and 3rd crosses respectively, were probably 
much better, especially the latter of them, than No. 2, which is 
represented by the 2nd cross. Now, bearing in mind the cha- 
racter of the experiments, conceive two curves drawn with a free 
hand, both starting from the origin, where they touch the axis, 
and passing, the one among the dots, and the other among the 
crosses. The former of these would apparently lie a little below 
the curve marked I. J?, and the latter a very little below the 
curve II. E, 

Hence the observations are very nearly represented by adopting 
Fresners hypothesis respecting the direction of vibration, and, 
whether the grooved face be turned towards or from the incident 
light, supposing the wave broken up before it reaches the grooves. 

I think a physical reason may be assigned why the supposition 
of the wave’s being broken up before it reaches the grooves should 
be a better representation of the actual state of things than the. 
supposition of its being bi*oken up after it has passed between 
them. Till it reaches the grooves, the w^ave is regularly propa- 
gated, and, according to what has been already remarked in the 
introduction, we have a perfect right to conceive it broken up at any 
distance we please in front of the grooves. 

Let the figure represent a section of the 
grooves, &c., by the plane of diffraction. 

Let aA, bB be sections of two consecutive 
grooves, AB being the polished interval. 

Let eh be the plane at which a wave in- 
cident in the direction represented by the 
arrow is conceived to be broken up. Let 0 be any point in e//, 
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and from 0 draw ORS in the direction of a ray proceeding regu- 
larly from 0 and entering the eye ; so that OR, RS are inclined to 
the normal at angles 6, or 6, according as the light is passing 
from air into glass or from glass into air. The latter case is repre- 
sented in the figure. Of a secondary wave diverging spherically 
from 0, which is only partly represented in the figure, those 
rays which are situated between the limits OA^ OB, and are 
not inclined at a small angle to either of these limiting di- 
rections, may he regarded as regularly refracted across AB, 
In. a direction inclined at a small angle only to OA or OB, 
it would be necessary to take account of the diffraction at the 
edge A or B. Let 7 be a small angle such that if OR be inclined 
to OA and OB at angles greater than 7 the ray OR may be 
regarded as regularly refracted, and draw Ae, Bg inclined at angles 
7 to OR, and Af, Bh inclined at angles — 7. Then, in finding the 
illumination in the direction RS, all the secondary waves except 
those which come from points situated in portions such as ef, gh 
of the plane eh may be regarded as regularly refracted, or else com- 
pletely stopped, those which come from points in fg and similar 
portions being regularly refracted, and those which come from 
points to the left of e, between e and the point which bears to a the 
same relation that h bears to b, as well as those which come from 
similar portions of the plane eh, being completely stopped. Now 
the whole of the aperture AB is not effective in producing illu- 
mination in the direction RS. For let G be the centre of AB, 
and through G draw a plane perpendicular to RS, and then draw 
a pair of parallel planes each at a distance JA from the former 
plane, cutting AB in M^, another pair at a distance X, and 
cutting AB in M^, and so on as long as the points of section 
fall between A and B. Let M, If be the last points of section. 
Then the vibrations proceeding from MN in the direction RS 
neutralize each other by interference, so that the effective portions 
of the aperture are reduced to AM, IfB. Now the distance 
between the feet of the perpendiculars let fall from A, M on RS 
may have any value from 0 to ^X, and for the angle of diffraction 
actually employed AM was equal to about twice that distance on 
the average, or rather less. Hence AM may be regarded as 
ranging from 0 to X ; and since for the brightest part of a band 
forming that portion of a spectrum of the first class which belongs 
to light of given refrangibility AM has just half its greatest value, 
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we may suppose AM — But if the distance between the planes 
eh, ah be a small multiple of \ and 7 be small, ef will be small 
compared with X, and therefore compared with AM. Hence the 
breadth of the portions of the plane eh, such as ef, for which we 
are not at liberty to regard the light as first diffracted and then 
regularly refracted, is small compared with the breadth of the 
portions of the aperture, such as AM, which are l|pally effective ; 
and therefore, so far as regards the main part of the illumination, 
we are at liberty to make the supposition just mentioned. But 
we must not suppose the wave to be first regularly refracted and 
then diffracted, because the regular refraction presupposes the 
continuity of the wave. 

The above reasoning is not given as perfectly satisfactory, nor 
could we on the strength of it venture to predict with confidence 
the result; but the result having been obtained experimentally, 
the explanation which has just been given seems a plausible way 
of accounting for it. According to this view of the subject, the 
result is probably not strictly exact, but only a very near approxi- 
mation to the fact. For, if we suppose the distance between the 
planes eh, ah to be only a small multiple of X, we cannot apply the 
regular law of refraction, except as a near approximation. More- 
over, the dynamical theory of diffraction points to the existence of 
terms which, though small, would not be wholly insensible at the 
distance of the plane ah. Lastl}:^, when the radius of a secondary 
wave which passes the edge A or i? is only a small multiple of X, 
we cannot regard 7 as exceedingly small. 

Let us consider now the results of experiments Nos. 11 and 12 . 
In diffraction at refraction, the amount of crowding with respect 
to which the theory leaves us in doubt vanishes along with - 1 ; 
and although this amount is far from insensible in the actual 
experiments, it is still not sufficiently large to prevent the results 
from being decisive in favour of one of the two hypotheses re- 
specting the direction of vibration. Thus the curves marked 
in the first figure are well separated from those marked “A'”, and 
if jjb were to approach indefinitely to 1 , the curves I. A and II. A 
would approach indefinitely to III. A, and I. E, and II. E to 
III. E. In diffraction at reflection, however, the case is quite 
different, and in the absence of a precise theory little can be made 
of the experiments, except that they tend to confirm the law 
expressed by the equation (49). In the case of the first and second 

21 
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images the diffraction accompanied refraction, and so far the 
experiments were of the same nature as those which have been 
just discussed, but the angle of incidence was not equal to zero, 
and in that respect they differ. 

Let i\ p be the angles of refraction corresponding to the angles 
of incidence, f, i + ft Then in the case of the first image the 
tangent of the ^zimuth of the plane of polarization is multiplied 
by cos (i -f 0 — p) sec + p) in consequence of reflection, and 
by CO& (i + 6 — p) in consequence of refraction; and in the case of 
the second image by cos {i — %) in consequence of refraction, and 
by cos (^ — ^') sec in consequence of reflection. Hence if 

m be the factor corresponding to diffraction and the accompany- 
ing refraction, m the factor got from observation, and regarded 
as correct, we have 

for 1st image, log m' = log m + log cos (^ + 0 i- p) — 2 log cos (i +0 — p), 
for 2nd image, log m = log m + log cos (^ -j- i') — 2 log cos {i — i'). 

In the case of the first image, m' relates to diffraction at refrac- 
tion from air into glass, where i is the angle of incidence in air, 
and p — the angle of diffraction in glass. In the case of the 
second image, on relates to diffraction from glass into air, where i' 
is the angle of incidence in glass, and 6 the angle of diffraction in 
air. 

In experiment No. 11, 1st image, we have from Table II, log 
m= + ‘289; for the 2nd image logm = + *061. In this experi- 
ment i = 14'’50', ^ = 22^30', whence i' = 9®41', p = 23®30'. We 
thus get 

for 1st image, log 07i = -h *289 — *286 = + *003, 

for 2nd image, log on = -h ’061 — *037 = + *024. 

The positive values of log m' which result from these experi- 
ments, notwithstanding the refraction which accompanied the 
diffraction, bear out the results of the experiments already dis- 
cussed, and confirm the hypothesis of Fresnel. It may be re- 

marked that log 001 comes out larger for the second image, in 
which diffraction accompanied refraction from air into glass, than 
for the first image, in which diffraction accompanied refraction 
from glass into air. This also agrees with the experiments just re- 
ferred to. 

In experiment No. 12, the light which entered the eye came 
in a direction not much different from that in which light regu- 
larly reflected would have been perfectly polarized. Since in 
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regularly reflected n-mount of crowding of the planes of 

polarization chang<3^ rapidly about the polarizing angle, it is pro- 
bable that siTiall error in fi, and 0 would produce large errors in 
m. Hence little ca^ri He made of this experiment beyond confirm- 
ing the formula (40)- 

I will here meritrion an experiment of Fraunhofer’s, which, 
when the whole tlnooi'y is made out, will doubtless be found to 
have a most intima.tc connexion with those here described. In 
this experiment tiro light observed was reflected from the grooved 
face of a glass-grating* ^ the reflection from the second surface was 
stopped by black vrtrnish. In Fraunhofers notation e is the 
interval from one groove to the corresponding point of its consecu- 
tive, and is measured in parts of a French incli, a is the angle of 
incidence, r the inoliTrixtion of the light observed to the plane of 
the grating, (JSr) tlio value of r for the fixed line B, and the 
numerals mark the oi’dcr of the spectrum, reckoned from the axis, 
or central colourless image, the order being reckoned positive on 
the side of the acute ixuglo made by tlie regularly reflected light 
with the plane of tlae grating. The following is a translation of 
Fraunhofer s description of the experiment. 

‘"It is very reina.x*l<i;xblo that, under a cei-tain angle of incidence, 
a part of a spectruixi. ixrising from reflection consists of perfectly 
polarized light. Tlx is nugle of incidence is very different for the 
different spectra, and even, very sensibly different for the different 
colours of one and tlio same spectrum. With the glass-grating 
e = 0*0001223 there is polarized: that is, the part of 

this first spectrum, wlien <7 = 49*^; or the green part in 

the second spectruxxi lyiag on the same side of the axis, when 
cr = 40°; lastly, or the green part of the first spectrum 

lying on the opposite side of the axis, when cr = G9^ When 
polarized pex'i(,ictly, the remaining colours of this spec- 
trum are still but iixxperfectly polarized. This is less the case 
with and cr CiXii he sensibly changed while this colour still 

remains polarized. (^V) is under no angle of incidence so com- 
pletely polarized (so gauiz vollstiindig polarisirt) as With 

a grating in which e is greater than in that here spoken of, the 
angle of incidence woxulci liavc to he quite different in order that 
the above-mentioned spectra should be polarized^.” 

* Gilbert’s ^7Viuihm dcr I>hydU, B. xiv. (1823) S. 361 

21—2 
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If we suppose cT;, a function of v such that cr_j='69, cr^^ = 49, 
o -_|_2 = 405 we get by interpolation <7^ = 58*33; so that if we suppose 
the central colourless image, which arises from light reflected 
according to the regular law, to have been polarized at the polar- 
izing angle for light reflected at a surface free from grooves, we 
get //< = tan 58® 40' = 1*64, from which it v/ould result that the 
grating was made of flint glass. The inclination of E in the spec- 
trum of the order v to the plane of the grating may be calculated 
from the formula cos T = sin a + vkje^, given by Fraunhofer, and 
obtained from the theory of interference; and ^ = 90® — t o', 
where 6 is the angle of diffraction. We thus get for green light 
polarized by reflection and the accompanying diffraction, 


order of spectrum 

<r 

e 

a+ 6 

-1 

69" 

- 18" 13' 

50" 47' 

0 

58» 40' 

0 

58" 40' 

+ 1 

49" 

+ 17" 1' 

06"!' 

+ 2 

40" 

+ 33" 52' 

73" 52', 


If we suppose the formula (49) to hold good in this case, m 
becomes infinite for the angles of incidence or and the correspond- 
ing angles of reflection d- -h 0 contained in the preceding table. 

Another observation of Fraunhofer’s described in the same 
paper deserves to be mentioned in connexion with the present 
investigation, because at first sight it might seem to invalidate the 
conclusions which have been built on the results of the experi- 
ments. On examining the spectra produced by refraction in 
another glass-grating on which the light was incident perpendicu- 
larly, Fraunhofer found that the spectra on one side of the axis 
were more than twice as bright as those on the other “j*. To 
account for this phenomenon, he supposed that in ruling the 
grating the diamond had had such a position with respect to the 
plate that one side of each groove was sharp, the other less defined. 
This view was confirmed by finding that a glass plate covered with 
a thin coat of grease, and purposely ruled in such a manner, gave 
similar results. Now with reference to the present investigation 
the question might naturally be asked. If such material changes in 
intensity are capable of being produced by such slight modifications 
in the diflfracting edge, how is it possible to build any certain con- 

* In Fraunhofer’s notation the wave length is denoted by w. 
t Gilbert’s Annalen der PJiysik, B. xiv. p- 353. 
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elusions on an investigation in whicli the nature of the diffracting 
edge is not taken into account ? 

To facilitate the explanation of the apparent cause of the 
above-mentioned want of symmetry, suppose the diffraction pro- 
duced by a wire grating in which the section of each wire is a 
right-angled triangle, with one side of the right angle parallel to 
the plane of the grating, and perpendicular to the incident light, 
and the equal acute angles all turned the same way. The tri- 
angles ABO, DEF in the figure repre- 
sent sections of two consecutive wires, 
and GB, ED, IE represent incident 
rays, or normals to the incident waves, 
which are supposed plane. Let BE—e, 
and BD : BE :: n : \ -n. Draw BK, 

DL, EM parallel to one another in the 
direction of the spectrum of the order v 
on the one side of the axis, so that vX is the retardation of the 
ray EM relatively to BK, and therefore sin 6 = vXje, 6 being the 
angle of diffraction, or the inclination of BK to GB produced. 
Draw BW, FO, EP at an inclination 6 on the other side of the 
axis, and let l DBF = a. Then the retardation of DL relatively 
to BK is equal to nvX, or ne sin 6, and that of BK relatively to 
FO is equal to ne sin 0 -1- ne tan a cos 6 — ne tan a, so that if we 
denote these retardations by 

= ne sin 0, B^ = ne sin 0 — ne tan ct versin 0. 

Let be the greatest integers contained in the quotients of 

B^, B^ divided by X, and let r^, R^=p^^r^. Then 

the relative intensities of the two spectra of the order -f v and — v 
depend on in fact, we find for the ratio of intensities, on 

the theory of interference, siiP vrrJX : siiTTrrJX. Now this ratio 
may have any value, and we may even have a bright spectrum on 
one side of the axis answering to an evanescent spectrum on the 
other side. It appears then in the highest degree probable that 
the want of symmetry of illumination in Fraunhofer’s experiment 
w^as due to a different mode of interference on opposite sides of the 
axis. But this has nothing whatsoever to do with the nature of 
the polarization of the incident light, and consequently does not 
in the slightest degree affect the ratio of the intensities, or rather 
the ratio of the coefficients of vibration, of the two streams of 
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light lelonging to the same spectrum corresponding to the two 
streams of oppositely polarized light into which we may conceive 
the incident light decomposed, and consequently does not affect 
the law of the rotation of the plane of polarization of the diffracted 
light. 


P. S. Since the above was written, Professor Miller has de- 
termined for me the refractive index of the glass plate by means 
of the polarizing angle. Four observations, made by candle-light, 
of which the mean error was only P|-, gave for the double angle 
113^20', whence = tan 5GH0'= 1*52043, which agrees almost 
exactly with the value I had assumed. In two of these obser- 
vations the light was reflected at the ruled, and in two at the 
plane surface. The accordance of the results bears out the sup- 
position made in Part II, that the light belonging to the central 
colourless image, which is reflected or refracted according to the 
regular laws, is also affected as to its polarization in the same 
manner as if the surface were free from grooves. The refractive 
index of the plate being now known for certain, the experiments 
described in this paper render it probable that the crowding of 
the planes of polarization which actually takes place is rather less 
than that which results from theory on the supposition (which is 
in a great measure empirical), that the diffraction takes place 
before the light reaches the grooves. The difference is however so 
small that more numerous and more accurate experiments would 
be required before we could affirm with confidence that such is 
actually the case. 

When a stream of light is incident obliquely on an aperture, 
it is sometimes necessary to conceive each wave broken up as its 
elements arrive in* succession at the plane of the aperture. In 
applying the formula (46) to such a case, it will be sufficient to 
substitute for dS the projection of an element of the aperture on 
the wave’s front, 6 being measured as before from the normal to 
the wave, which no longer coincides with the normal to the plane 
of the aperture. 

Before concluding, it will be right to say a few words re- 
specting M. Cauchy’s dynamical investigation of the problem of 
diffraction, if it be only to shew that I have not been anticipated 
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in the results which I here lay before the Society. This investi- 
gation is referred to in Moigno's Repertoire d'Optiqiie moderne, 
p. 190, and will be found in the fifteenth Volume of the Comptes 
Rendus, where two short memoirs of M. Cauchy's on the subject 
are printed, the first of which begins at p. 605, and the second at 
p. 670. The first contains the analysis which M. Cauchy had 
some years before applied to the problem. This solution he after- 
wards, as it appears, saw reason to abandon, or at least greatly to 
restrict; and he has himself stated (p. 675), that it is only ap- 
plicable Avhen certain conditions are fulfilled, and when moreover 
the nature of the medium is such that normal and transversal 
vibrations are propagated with equal velocity. This latter con- 
dition, as Green has shewn, is incompatible with the stability of 
the medium. In the second memoir M. Cauchy has explained the 
principles of a new solution of the problem which he had obtained, 
without giving any of the analysis. The principal result, it would 
appear, at which he has arrived is, that light incident on an aper- 
ture in a screen is capable of being reflected, so to speak, hy the 
aperture itself (p. 675); and he proposes seeking, by the use of 
very black screens, for these new rays which are reflected and 
diffracted. . But it follows from reasoning similar to that of Art. 
34, or even from the general formula (45) or (46), tliat such rays 
would be wholly insensible in all ordinary cases of diflVaction, even 
were the screen to reflect absolutely no light. The only way 
apparently of rendering them sensible would be, to construct a 
grating of actual threads, so fine as to allow of observations at 
a large angle of diffraction. Such a grating I believe has never 
been made; and even if it could be made it would apparently 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to separate the effect to be 
investigated from the effect of reflection at the threads of the 
grating. 

[A few years after the appearance of the above Paper, the 
question was re-exarnined experimentally by M. Holtzmann*, who 
at first employed glass gratings, but without getting consistent 
results (though there seemed some indication of a conclusion the 
same as that which I had obtained), and afterwards had recourse 

* Poggendorff’s Anmden, Vol. 99 (185G) p. 446, or Philosoidiical Mayazhw, 
Vol. 13, p. 135. 
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to a Schwerd’s lampblack grating. With the latter consistent 
results were obtained. But the crowding of the phines of polari- 
zation was towards the plane of diffraction ; and whe.n instead of 
measuring the azimuths of the planes of polarization of the 
incident and diflfracted light, the incident light was polarized 
at an azimuth of 45° to the lines of the grating, and the diflracted 
light was divided by a double-image prism into two beams 
polarized in and perpendicularly to the plane of diffraction, it was 
the latter that Avas the brighter. From these experiments the 
conclusion seemed to follow that in polarized light the vibrations 
are in the plane of polarization. The amount of rotation did not 
very well agree with theory, The subject was afterwards more 
elaborately investigated by M. Lorenz^'. He commences by an 
analytical investigation which he substitutes for that which I 
had given, which latter he regards as incomplete, apparently 
from not having seized the spirit of my method. He then gives 
the results of his experiments, which were made with gratings of 
various kinds, especially smoke gratings. His results with these do 
not confirm those of Holtzmann, and he points out an easily over- 
looked source of error, which he himself had not for some time 
perceived, Avhich he thinks may probably have affected Holtz- 
mann’s observations. Lorenz’s results like mine were decisively 
in favour of the supposition that in polarized light the vibrations 
are ‘perpendicular to the plane of polarization. He found as I had 
done that the results of observation as to the azimuth of the plane 
of polarization of the diffracted light agreed very approximately 
with the theoretical result, provided we imagine the diffraction 
to take place before the light reaches the ruled lines.] 

^ PoggendorJ^’s Annalen, Vol. Ill (1860) p. 315, or JPhiloso 2 )h'ical Magazine^ 
Yol. 21, p. 321. 
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On the numerical Calculation oe a Class of Definite 
Integrals and Infinite Serifs. 

[Read March 11, 1850.] 

In a paper On tlio Intensity of Liglit in tlio ncigliboiirliood 
of a Caustic Airy the Astronomer Royal has shewn that the 

iindulatory theory leads to an expression for the illumination in- 

TT 

volving the square of the definite integral j cos (?// -- nm) dw^ 

where m is proportional to the perpendicular distance of the point 
considered from the caustic, and is reckoned positive towards the 
illuminated side. Mr Airy has also given a table of tlic numerical 
values of the above integral extending from m = ~ 4 to m = -f 4, at 
intervals of 0*2, which was calculated by the mctliod of quadratures. 
In a Supplement to the same paporf the table has been re-calcu- 
lated by means of a series according to ascending powers of m, and 
extended to m = + 5'G. The series is convergent for all values of 
m, however great, but Avhen w is at all large the calculation be- 
comes exceedingly laborious. Thus, for the latter part of the 
table Mr Airy was obliged to employ lO-figure logarithms, and 
even these were not sufficient for carrying the table further. Yet 
this table gives only the first two roots of the equation TF= 0, W 
denoting the definite integral, which answer to the theoretical 
places of the first two dark bands in a system of spurious rainbows, 
whereas Professor Miller was able to observe 30 of these bands. 
To attempt the computation of 30 roots of the equation W= 0 by 


Camh, Phil. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 370. 


t Vol. VIII. p. 505. 
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means of the ascending series would be quite out of the question, 
on account of the enormous length to which the numerical calcula- 
tion would run. 

After many trials I at last succeeded in putting Mr Airy’s 
integral under a form from which its numerical value can be calcu- 
lated with extreme facility when m is large, whether positive or 
negative, or even moderately large. Moreover the form of the 
expression points out, without any numerical calculation, the law 
of the progress of the function when m is large. It is very easy to 
deduce from this expression a formula which gives the root of 
the equation W = 0 with hardly any numerical calculation, except 
what arises from merely passing from (m/3)t, the quantity given 
immediately, to m itself. 

The ascending series in which W may be developed belongs to 
a class of series which are of constant occurrence in physical ques- 
tions. These series, like the expansions of e”'', sin x, cos x, are 
convergent for all values of the variable x, however great, and are 
easily calculated numerically when x is small, but are extremely 
inconvenient for calculation when x is large, give no indication of 
the law of progress of the function, and do not even make known 
what the function becomes when a; = oo . These series present 
themselves, sometimes as developments of definite integrals to 
which we are led in the first instance in the solution of physical 
problems, sometimes as the integrals of linear differential equations 
which do not ad mit of integration in finite terms. Now the method 
which I have employed in the case of the integral W appears to 
be of very general application to series of this class. I shall at- 
tempt here to give some sort of idea of it, but it does not well 
admit of being described in general terms, and it will be best 
understood from examples. 

Suppose then that we have got a series of this class, and let 
the series be denoted by y or / (a;), the variable according to as- 
cending j)owers of which it proceeds being denoted by //;. It will 
generally be easy to eliminate the transcendental function / {x) 
between the equation y =/ (x) and its derivatives, and so form a 
linear differential equation in y, the coefficients in which involve 
powers of x. This step is of course unnecessary if the differential 
equation is what presented itself in the first instance, the scries 
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being only an integral of it. Now by taking the terms of this 
dilferential equation in pairs, much as in Lagrange’s method of 
expanding implicit functions which is given by Lacroix^, we shall 
easily find what terms are of most importance when x is large: but 
this step will be best understood from examples. In this way we 
shall be led to assume for the integral a circular or exponential 
function multiplied by a series according . to descending powers of Xj 
in which the coefiScients and indices are both arbitrary. The 
differential equation will determine the indices, and likewise the 
coefficients in terms of the first, which remains arbitrary. We 
shall thus have the complete integral of the differential equation, 
expressed in a form which admits of ready computation when x is 
large, but containing a certain number of arbitrary constants, 
according to the order of the equation, which have yet to be deter- 
mined. 

For this purpose it appears to be generally requisite to put the 
infinite series under the form of a definite integral, if the series be 
not itself the developement of such an integral which presented 
itself in the first instance. We must now endeavour to determine 
by means of this integral the leading term in/(^) for indefinitely 
large values of x, a process which will be rendered more easy by 
our previous knowledge of the form of the term in question, which 
is given by the integral of the differential equation. The arbitrary 
constants will then be determined by comparing the integral just 
mentioned with the leading term in f{x). 

There are two steps of the process in which the mode of pro- 
ceeding must depend on the particular example to which the 
method is applied. These are, first, the expression of the ascending- 
series by means of a definite integral, and secondly, the determina- 
tion thereby of the leading term in f {x) for indefinitely large 
values of x. Should either of these steps be found impracticable, 
the method does not on that account fall to the ground. The arbi- 
trary constants may still be determined, though with more trouble 
and far less elegance, by calculating the numerical value of f (.^•) 
for one or more values of x, according to the number of arbitrary 
constants to be determined, from the ascending and descending 
series separately, and equating the results. 

"■ Traife dit Calcul, Ac. Tom. i. p, 101;. 
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In this paper I have given three examples of the method just 
described. The first relates to the integral W, the second to an 
infinite series which occurs in a great many physical investigations, 
the third to the integral which occurs in the case of diffraction 
with a circular aperture in front of a lens. The first example 
is a good deal the most difficult. Should the reader wish to see 
an application of the method without involving himself in the 
difficulties of the first example, he is requested to turn to the 
second and third examples. 


FIRST EXAMPLE. 

1. Let it be required to calculate the integral 

^00 

W = j cos ^ ~ mw) dw (1), 

for different values of m, especially for large values, whether posi- 
tive or negative, and in pai'ticular to calculate the roots of the 
equation W = 0. 

2, Consider the integral 

= r e-(oos3a+V~l8m3«)(*»-na=) ^2), 

0 

where 0 is supposed to lie between — tt/G and + tt/G, in order that 
the integral may be convergent. 

Putting X = (cos 0 — V — 1 sin 0) .sr, 

we get dx = (cos 0 — V— 1 sin 0) dz, and the limits of z are 0 and oo ; 


whence, writing for shortness 

p = (cos 26^ + V — 1 sin 2^) n (3), 



we get u = (cos (9 - V- 1 sin (9) / dz^ (4). 

0 


The legitimacy of this transformation rests on the theorem that if f{x) be a 
continuous function of x, which does not become infinite for any real or imaginary, 
but finite, value of ic, we shall obtain the same result for the integral of f{x)dx 
between two given real or imaginary limits through" whatever series of real or 
imaginary values we make x pass from the inferior to the superior limit. It is 
unnecessary here to enunciate the theorem which applies to . the case in which f{x) 
becomes infinite for one or more real or imaginary values of sc. In the present case 
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Let now 0, wliicli hitherto has been supposed less than 7r/6, 
le equal to tt/G. The integral obtained from (2) by putting 
^6 under the integral sign may readily be proved to be con- 
at. But this is not sufficient in order that we may he at 
Y to assert the equality of the results obtained from (2), (4) by 
ig 0 ~ tt/G before integration. It is moreover necessary that 
►nvergency of the integral (2) should not become infinitely 
vlien 6 approaches indefinitely to tt/G, in other words, that if 
the superior limit to which we must integrate in order to 
: the remainder, or rather its modulus, less than a given 
iby which may be as small as we please, X should not become 
le when 0 becomes equal to w/G^. This may be readily 
i in the present case, since the integral (2) is even more 
rgent than the integral 

0 

may be readilj' proved to be convergent. 

Ltting then 9 = tt/G in (2) and (4), we get 

u=l cos [a? — nx) dx—'J—l f sin (x^ — jw) dx (5), 

0 Jo 

u = [cos ^ — V — 1 sin J dz (6), 

( 7 ) . 

( 8 ) ; 

( 9 ). 

.ts of X are 0 and real infinity, and accordingly we may first integrate with 
]0 2 : from 0 to a large real quantity z -^ , 6' (which is supposed to he written 
the expression for x) being constant, then leave equal to z^, make 6' vary, 
jgrate from 6 to 0, and lastly make infinite. But it may be proved 
difficulty (and the proof may be put in a formal shape as in Art. 8), that 
nd integral vanishes when becomes infinite, and consequently we have 
.ntegrate with respect to z from 0 to real infinity. 

3 Section in. of a paper “On the Critical Values of the sums of Periodic 
Camh. Phil. Trans. Yol. viii. p. 561. Vol. i. p. 279.] 


TT / — r . TT \ 

p = (^cos “ + V — 1 sm ^ j n . 

t u=U-^P^U', 

the expression for U got from (5) put 
/7r\4 

^ = [2) ”*'■ 

get W= ^ U 
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4. Bv the transformation of u from the form (5) to the form 
(6), we are enabled to differentiate it as often as we please with 
respect to n by merely differentiating under the integral sign. By 
expanding the exponential in (6) we should obtain u, and there- 
fore U, in a series according to ascending powers of n. This series 
is already given in Mr Airy’s Su23plement. It is always conver- 
gent, but is not convenient for numerical calculation when 7i is 
large. 


We get from (6) 




which becomes by (7) 


<P u , n , — - 


( 10 ). 


Equating to zero the real part of the first member of this 
equation, we get 


cVU ^ 


( 11 ). 


5. We might integrate this equation by series according to 
ascending powers of n, and we should thus get, after determining 
the arbitrary constants, the series which have been already 
mentioned. What is required at present is, to obtain for U an 
expression which shall be convenient when n is large. 

The form of the differential equation (11) already indicates 
the general form of U for large values of n. For, suppose n large 
and positive, and let it receive a small increment hn. Then the 
proportionate increment of the coefficient w/3 will be very small ; 
and if we regard this coefficient as constant, and Sw as variable, 
we shall get for the integral of (11) 


U= N cos 




, Sn 


-1- JV'' sin 




where JV, N" are regarded as constants, being small, which does 
not prevent them from being in the true integral of (11) slowly 
varying functions of -/i. The approximate integral (12) points out 
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the existence of circular functions such as cos f (/i), sin f (n) in the 
true integral; and since must be the small increment 

of f{n), we get f{ 7 i) =f V('?i73), omitting the constant, which it is 
unnecessary to add. When is negative, and equal to — n', the 
same reasoning would point to the existence of exponentials with 
±^^(nyS} in the index. Of course the exponential with a posi- 
tive index will not appear in the particular integral of (11) with 
which we are concerned, but both exponentials would occur in the 
complete integral. Whether 7i be positive or negative, we may, if 
we please, employ exponentials, which will be real or imaginary 
as the case may be. 

6. Assume then to satisfy (11) 

{An- + Bn^ + Cny + ... }* ( 13 ), 

where A, By C... a, /?, 7... are constants which havm to be deter- 
mined. Differentiating, and substituting in (11), we get 

a (a - 1) A71--^ + ^ (^ -) 1 . 

+ [(4a + 1) An-~i + (4yS + 1) Bn^-i +...] = 0. 


As we want a series according to descending powers of 7i, wc 
must put 

4:( + l = 0, /3 = a = %y 7 = /3 — §... 

B = 2j~^i '^A~ ^A, G = 2j'^^-^B ... 

+ 1 


47 + 1 


* The idea of multiplying the circular functions by a series according to de- 
scending powers of n was suggested to me by seeing in Moigno’s Repertoire (Vo%n;lque 
moderne, p. 189, the following formula3 which M. Cauchy has given for the calcu- 
lation of Fresnel’s integrals for large, or moderately large, values of the superior 
limit : 



cos ^ zhU = i - N cos J + M sin ™ vi - ; 

ji A A 

sin ^ z^dz = cos ^ m*^ - iV sin ^ ; 


where 


mir 7tL^TT^ ***’ 


The demonstration of these formulfe will be found in the 15th Volume of the 
Gomptes Rendus, pp. 554 and 573. They may be readily obtained by putting 
Trz^=2Xy and integrating by parts between the limits jTn/i- and co of x. 
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■whence 


1.5 7-1 1.5.7.11 / 7-1 V 

1 16V(3w') 1-2 V16V(3«‘’)/ 


1.5.7.11.13.17/ 7-1 Y ] 
1.2.3 


(14). 


By changing the sign of a/(— 1) both in the index of e and in the 
series, writing B for and adding together the results, we shall 
obtain the complete integral of (11) -with its two arbitrary con- 
stants. The integral will have different forms according as n is 
positive or negative. 

First, suppose n positive. Putting the function of n of which 
A is the coefficient at the second side of (14) under the form 
P + V( 1) Qj observing that an expression of the form 

where A and B are imaginary arbitrary constants, and which is 
supposed to be real, is equivalent to AB + BQ, where A and B are 
real arbitrary constants, we get 


O' = cos I sin § 

+ Bn-i (Esin 1^1' - 8 cos | ^’1) 

where 

p 1.5.7.11 1.5.7.11.13.17.19.23 

l.Oe'.Sn"'^' ■ 1.2.3.4'.T6*.3V 

1.5 1.5.7.11.13.17, 

~ 1 . 16 (3?0^ 1.2.3.16' (3w')* 



...(16). 


Secondly, suppose n negative, and equal to ~ n. Then, writing 
— n for n in (14), and changing the arbitrary constant, and the 
sign of the radical, we get 


U= Cn'-i 




1-5 , l-5-7.il 

1 .16 (3«'Y1 -2.16.311' 



, It is needless to write down the part of the complete in- 
tegral of (11) which involves an exponential with a positive 
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:i‘]7 

iiult‘X, l)(H‘ause, as has biH'ii already remarked, it does not appear 
in the partieiilar intt'gral with which we are concerned. 


7. Wlum 11 or ii! is at all large, the series (IG) or (17) are at 
first ra.pidly convergent, but they are ultimately in all cases hyper- 
geom(‘triea.lly divergcoit. Notwithstanding this divergenco, we 
may (‘inploy tlu'. seri(\s in numerical calculation, provided wo do 
not taJce in the divergent terms. Thc^ employment of the 8(‘ries 
may l)(‘ just.ified by tht' following considcu’ations. 

Supposi^ that. \\v stop ai’tiir taking a finite number of terms of 
t he series (1(>) or (17), the terms about where wc stop being so 
snia.ll that \v(‘ may n‘gard them as insensible; and let bc‘ the 
n'sult so obt.a.iiu‘d. From tlu‘ mode, in which the constants A, //, 
Cf, jAy y... in (l.‘>) wer(‘ (hd.ermined, it, is evident that if \V(‘ 
i'orm th(‘ (‘xpressioii 




or 


dn" 


11 


r 


\ ’ 


a,ct‘ording as )i is posif4V(‘ or m‘gativ<‘, t.h(‘. tmans will destroy eacli 
otlun*, t‘xeept. oiu‘ or tavo at tlu‘ end, which nnnain uudtxstroyed. 
''riiesi' icnans will be of* the* sa.nu‘ order of magnitude a.s the terms 
at t-lu*. ])a=rt. of fh<^ sc'.ries (IG) or (17) wlnnx*. W(*. stopped, and then*.- 
fon* will 1)(* ius(‘nsil)l(* for t.lu^ vaJiu^ of n or ii for which we are 
eah'ul'iting tlu^ S(‘ries numerically, and, much more, for all superior 
valiK's. Snpposi^ tlu' arhit.ra.iy <*onsiauts ./I, /> in (l(>) determined 
by nn'ans of tin*, ultimate form of U for v/ =•= x) , a.nd (./in (I7) by 
nuxins of tin*, ultimate* form of for //.' ■— co . 'TIu'n satisfliis 
(*.xa.i‘tly a, diner(‘ntial (‘(piation whiidi ditl'm’s from (I I) by having 
tin* zt'ro at the second siile rephu*ed hy a. (plant. ify whieh is in- 
si'nsible, for t.ln* valm* of n or il with whieh wc*. arc* at work, a.ml 
whieh is sl.ill sinaher Ibr va.liu*H eomprisc'd bi‘.twc*c*.n that a.nd thc^ 
])art icular value, (na.nn‘ly x ), by im‘ans of which lillc^ arbitrary 
constants W(‘n? (h‘t ('nninc'd so as to make l\ a.nd U agrtn*. llcmec*. 

will bc^ a in‘ar aiijiroximation to U. Hut if wci went too far 
in tin*. s(‘ric‘s (IG) or (I7t so as, aft.c‘r having gone* through the* 
inscmsiblc* terms, to take* in some* i.c‘rms wbi(‘h wt‘r(* not- insensible*, 
tin* difh'rc.‘ntia! t*cpia,tion whieh would satisfy exa.ctly would 
clifler sensibly from (11), and flu* value* o(‘ (( ol)tair!(*d wouhl be 
faulty. 


s. II. 
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8. It remains to determine the arbitrary constants A, B, G. 
For this purpose consider the integral 

Q=f (18), 

0 

where q is any imaginary quantity whose amplitude does not 
lie beyond the limits — tt/S and +7r/6. Since the quantity under 
the integral sign is finite and continuous for all finite values of x, 
we may, without affecting the result, make x pass from its initial 
value 0 to its final value oo through a series of imaginary values. 
Let then x — q-\-y, and we get 



where the values through which y passes in the integration are 
not restricted to be such as to render x real. Putting y = t, 
where that value of the radical is supposed to be taken which has 
the smallest amplitude, we get 

Q = {Zq)-h dt (19). 

The limits of t are —3%^ and an imaginary quantity with an 
infinite modulus and an amplitude equal to where a denotes 
the amplitude of q. But we may if we please integrate up to 
a real quantity p, and then, putting i^ = pe®V(-i)^ and leaving p 
constant, integrate with respect to 6 from 0 to and lastly put 
p = 00 . The first part of the integral will be evidently convergent 
at the limit oo , since the amplitude of the coefficient of f in the 
index does not lie beyond the limits — -Itt and + ^tt ; and calling 
the two parts of the integral with respect to t in (19) T, we 
get 

<'»>■ 

?'4 = limit(p=„)p |’'“g-(35)-Ve8«V~i-p».2ev-n.ev-i (£^...(21). 

T\re shall evidently obtain a superior limit to either the real or 
the imaginary part of by reducing the expression under the 
integral sign to its modulus. The modulus is e~® where 

@ = (3c) p^ cos (30 ~ fa) -h p" cos 20, 
c being the modulus of q. The first term in this expression is 
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never negative, being only reduced to zero in the particular case 
in which ^ = 0 and a =■- ± tt/G. The second term is never less than 
p^cosJ-TT or -|p^, and is in general greater. Hence both the real 
and the imaginary parts of the expression of which is the limit 
are numerically less than which vanishes when p = co , 

and therefore = 0. Hence we have rigorously 

Q = ( 22 ). 

Let us now seek the limit to which T tends when c becomes 
infinite. For this purpose divide the integral T into three parts 
Tg, where is the integral taken from — to a real 
negative quantity — a, from — a to a real positive quantity + b, 
and Tg from & to oo ; and suppose c first to become infinite, a and b 
remaining constant, and lastly make a and b infinite. 

Changing the sign of ^ in and the order of the limits, we get 

dt 

a 

Put ^ = Then we may integrate first from p^a to 

p = 3^0^ while 0 remains equal to 0, and afterwards from 6 = 0 
to 6 = ot while f p remains equal to Let the two parts of the 

integral be denoted by T\ T". We shall evidently obtain a 
superior limit to T' by making the following changes in the 
integral : first, replacing the quantity under the integral sign by 
its modulus ; secondly, replacing f in the index by the product 
of f and the greatest value (namely 3-c-) which t receives in the 
integration ; thirdly, replacing a by the smallest quantity (namely 
0) to which it can be equal, and, fourthly, extending the superior 
limit to 00 . Hence the real and imaginary parts of T' are both 

numerically less than e dt, a quantity which vanishes in the 
J a 

limit, when a becomes infinite. 

We shall obtain a superior limit to the real or imaginary part 
of T' by reducing the quantity under the integral sign to its 
modulus, and omitting v'(— 1) in the coefficient. Hence L will be 
such a limit if 



We may evidently suppose a to be positive, if not equal to zero, 
since the case to which it is negative may be reduced to the case 

22 2 
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in which it is positive by changing the signs of a and When 
0 = 7r/6, the first term in f {6) is equal to f, which, being greater 
than 1, determines the sign of the whole, and therefore f{6) is 
positive; and f{6) is evidently positive from ^ = 0 to d=7r/6, 
since for such values cos 20 > Also in general f{6) = — 0 sin 20 
+ 3 sin (30 — f3t), which is evidently positive from 0 = tt/G to 
0 = 7r/4, and the latter is the largest value we need consider, being 
the extreme value of 0 when a has its extreme value tt/G. WLen 
0 has its extreme value fa:,/(0) =2 cos 3a, which is positive when 
a < tt/G, and vanishes when a = '7r/6. Hence /(0) is positive when 
0 < fa ; for it has been shewn to be positive when 0 < tt/G, which 
meets the case in which a < 7r/9 or = 7r/9, and to be constantly 
decreasing from 0 = 7r/6 to 0 = |^, which meets the case in which 
0>7r/9. Hence when a < tt/G the limit of L for c=oo is zero, 
inasmuch as the coefficient of in the index of 6 is negative and 
finite ; and when a = tt/G the same is true, for the same reason, 
if it be not for a range of integration lying as near as we please to 
the superior limit. In this case put for shortness /(0) = S, regard 
fa — 0 as a function of S, F (3), and integrate from 8 = 0 to 8 = /?, 
where /3 is a constant which may be as small as we please. By 
what precedes, F'{h) will be finite in the integration, and may 
be made as nearly as we please equal to the constant F' (0) by 
diminishing jS. Hence the integral ultimately becomes 



which vanishes when c becomes infinite. Hence the limit of 
is zero. 

f oo 

h 

which vanishes when I becomes infinite. Hence the limit of T 
is equal to that of Now making c first infinite and afterwards 
a and 6, we get 

limit of = limit of | = [ €-^‘'dt = 

and therefore we have ultimately, for very large values of c, 
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In order to apply this expression to the integral u given by (6), 
we mnst put 


^ V — i / 

= 7ie^ , whence q~{i 


■n\k JVTi 


-«V-i/7rN5 TT^ -zV-i 


V3g/ (S7i)i 

whence we get -ultimately 




1 

TT*-^ 

U = r e 


, U=- 


(3w)i ' ’ “ (3n)i 

Comparing with (15) we get 


cos i2 


’7l\i 


4 " 


A=^B=- 




(24). 


9. We cannot make 7i pass from positive to negative through 
a series of real values, so long as we employ the series according 
to descending powers, because these series become illusory when 
71 is small. When tz is imaginary we cannot speak of the integrals 
which appear at the right-hand side of (5), because the exponential 
with a positive index which would appear under the integral signs 
would render each of these integrals divergent. If however we 
take equation (6) as the definition of tc, and suppose ZJ always 
derived from u by changing the sign of /v/(— 1) in the coefficient 
of the integral and in the value of but not in the expression 
for 71, and taking half the sum of the results, we may regard 
and Z7 as certain functions of 7i whether n be real or imaginary. 
According to this definition, the series involving ascending integral 
powers of 7i, which is convergent for all values of 7i, real or imagi- 
nary, however great be the modulus, will continue to represent 


* This result might also have been obtained from the integral U in its original 

Too 

shape, namely, / cos - nx) dx, by a method similar to that employed in Art. 21. 
JO 

If Xi be the positive value of x v^hich renders a^ — nxs, minimum, we have 
Let the integral U be divided into three parts, by hitegrating separately from x=0 
to x=Xi - a, from x=Xj^ -a to x=oi>i+ h, and from x=Xj + & to x=co ; then make 7i 
infinite while a and h remain finite, and lastly, let a and h vanish. In this 
manner the second of equations (23) will be obtained, by the assistance of the 
known formula; 


r- 


... 5.7 
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when n is imaginary. The differential equation (11), and conse- 
quently the descending series derived from it, will also hold good 
when n is imaginary ; but since this series contains radicals, while 
U is itself a rational function of n, we might expect beforehand 
that in passing from one imaginary value of n to another it should 
sometimes be necessary to change the sign of a radical, or make 
some equivalent change in the coefficients A, B. Let n = 
where is positive. Since both values of 2 (n/S)‘- are employed 
in the series, with different arbitrary constants, we may without 
loss of generality suppose that value of n- which has for its 
amplitude to be employed in the circular functions or exponentials, 
as well as in the expression for S. In the multiplier we may 
always take — 2^/4 for the amplitude of by including in the 
constant coefficients the factor by which one fourth root of n differs 
from another; hut then we must expect to find the arbitrary 
constants discontinuous. In fact, if we observe the forms of R 
and S, and suppose the circular functions in (15) expanded in 
ascending series, it is evident that the expression for U will be 
of the form 

+ (25), 

where If and N' are rational functions of n. At least, this will bo 
the case if we regard as a rational function a series involving de- 
scending integral powers of n, and which is at first rapidly con- 
vergent, though ultimately divergent, or rather, if we regard as 
such the function to which the convergent part of the series is a 
very close approximation when the modulus of 7 i is at all large. 
Now, if A and B retained the same values throughout, the above 
expression would not recur till v was increased by Stt, whereas U 
recurs when v is increased by 27r. If we write v + 27 r for v, and 
observe that N and N' recur, the expression (25) will become 

- N + J^lBn^ N' ; 

and since U recurs it appears that A, jB become V(“-l) 1)^, 

respectively, when v is increased by 27r. Also the imaginary part 
of the expression (25) changes sign with Vj as it ought; so that, in 
order to know what A and B are generally, it would be sufficient 
to know what they are from v = 0 to z; = tt. 

If we put for n in the second member of equation (15), 

^ ^ ^ i?, S become when 
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i.s ]mt. (i>r n ill tlu' sim'oikI inciubor.s of c<iuations (IG) and all 
till' tiTtn.s uri- taki'n posilivcly, wo .sliall as our rc.sult 

A <•: ' ‘ i ; ( . I - V - 1 />“) ( II, - 1 - AV) + (^’1 +J-in)(R-B,)e-^}. 

Now th«‘ p.'ui oi' tlii.s oxpn'ssion which (H)utaiuH (72^ + ought 
t o (lisapjH'ar, as ap|H‘ar.s from (17). If \V(.‘ omit tlio first part of 
lh«‘ oxpnxssiou, ami in tho scaamtl part jHitfor^*! a,n(l .B their values 
givtm by (- t}, wt^ shall obtain a.u expnxssion which will ho identi- 
cal with tlu* second incinhi‘r of (17) provided 



ddiis tiuuii* of dett‘nnining the ('onstdint is a.nything Imt satis- 
factorv. I luHve <*mh*avoured in vain to d(‘duc<3 tlic leadini^ teriu 
ili 27 for 7i negativix from tlu* Integral it.si'lf, wludhiu' in the original 
form in which it appears in (dj, or in tlu* a.ltered fortn in which it 
is obtained from (b The corn‘clness of the above value of (J 
will howt'Ver b<* verilietl find bi*r on. 


It). hiXi>ressing n, // in t(‘rms of n/, W by nu*sins of (8) and 
{\)), putting f“r sluu'tness 

» .V i f ill 


<t> -ttI 


where the numerical values of /// and a.n‘ HU{)pos('d to be ta-ken 
when tlu*s<‘ (pnantities are negat.ivi*, oh.s(‘rving that ==72<^, 

and leihieing, we gvt whon in is positive 



Wlieii m is negativt*. so that IF is tin*, inb'gral expresseil by writ- 
ing in for m in ( I )» we get 



I .5 I .7).?. I! 

1 . '‘1.2 {7-2(l>f 


.( 30 ). 


I* The dilTu’ulty ttiUJ ovrUMUiu- in a IuUt paper futiiled “On UiO (liHcontinuiiv 
of nrbitJHi'y rMitntaat’i wliirlj appear iu divergisU. developaieutH. [I nnt^itrtion:- 
tii fhr r/n 7 >».e/i/iiVfd Snrirttf, \ til. X. p. I 0 a.)| 
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11. Reducing the coefficients of in the series (29) 

for numerical calculation, we have, not regarding the signs, 

order (i) (ii) (iii) 

logarithm 2-841638; 2-569766; 2-579704; 
coefficient -0694444; -0371335; -0379930; 

(iv) ^ (v) ^ (vi) 

2-760793; 1-064829; 1-464775; 

•0576490; -116099; -291592. 

Thus, for m = B, in whicli case ^ = we get for the successive 
terms after the first, which is 1, 

•022105, -008762, *001225, ‘000592, -000379, *000303. 

We thus get for the value of the series in (30), by taking half the 
last term but one and a quarter of its first difference, *980816; 
whence for m=: 3, TF= 6"^* x *9808166'^=: *0173038, of which the 
last figure cannot be trusted. Now the number given by Mr Airy 
to 5 decimal places, and calculated from the ascending series and 
hy quadratures separately, is *01730, so that the correctness of the 
value of C given by (26) is verified. 

For m = + 3 we have from (28) 

17= - 3-i {E-S)=- 3-^- (*9965 - *0213) = -- *5632, 

wliich agrees with Mr Airy’s result — *56322 or ~ *56323. As nt 
increases, the convergency of the series (29) or (30) increases 
rapidly. 

12. The expression (28) will be rendered more easy of numeri- 
cal calculation by assuming = i/ cos i/r, /S=lfsim|r^ and ex- 
panding M and tan in series to a few terms. These series will 
evidently proceed, the first according to even, and the second 
according to odd inverse powers of cp. Putting the several terms, 
taken positively, under the form 1, a^~\ ah(j>~\ ahc^'~\ abcd4r\ &c., 
and proceeding to three terms in each series, we get 

J/= 1 - tt. 4- a 1 6c (cZ - a) + 1(6 - . .(31), 

tan ■^lr = - ab (c - «) + ah [cd (e - a) - ah (c - a)} . . (32). 

The roots of the equation TF = 0 are required for the physical 
pioblem to which the integral T7 relates. Now equations (28), 
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(«!)) shrw that wluai /ii is at. a.11 larj^v the roots of tliis equation are 
t 3 ;ivt'a vi*rv noarly by tlu^ ionaula. </)-(/ — :{•) tt, where i is an. intc- 
lA'so*. !*Vom till* <h*linifiou of yfr it follows tha,t the root satisfies 
(‘xaetly tla* oquat iou 

(/) - {i- .j)7r (38). 

I>y moans (»f this tM|uatiou \vt‘ may (‘Xpand (f> in a series aecordinc^ 
to ilosotmtlinq powm's ot d>, wlnuH^ cf) — (/»«. j) 7 j-^ jOoi* t,his ])urpose 
it will 1 HO t*onvoni(‘ut first, to (‘xpand -v/r in a seri(‘s according to 
dt‘soondinf4 powto's off/), by tmx'ins of th(‘ t‘X|)a,nsion of tairb/; and 
tin* equation (8:!!, and having substiiut.od tlu^ ri'sult in (88) to 
oxpami by Lagrange’s tln‘oreni. fi'ln* n*sult of the expansion 
i'arried as far as to <1> ' is 

iji d> 1 n<I> ^ ' \(th {r (t) {■ Id-' 4 (r\ 

I [dh I Of/ ir ' 0 ) — (d) (r* — (t) | 4~ (dh {c — (i) 4- 

I hd ln/)(e.^»o) p .^m'l4-2fr\Ul) *'* (3.t). 


18. 

'1'.. 

faeilitate ( Ir 

e nunierieaJ 

ealeula.l.ion of 

the, coetlicients 

let 



, 1' . 





t.i)' 


•1 

and le 

i ill.' 

eoetru’n*nt s 

of </) 4 c/) ‘ in (81) be put 

und(‘r tlu‘ forms 

.1 

■ I . -j 

//'• 1 

•I. 

1S>‘’ 

and similai 

‘ly with respt* 

d, i(. (:a). 

Tli.’U t 

t» <*ah 

*nlat«‘ ir for 

a given value of /a, wt* In; 

IV(‘ 



11' -'i 

8///) * *1/ <’os 


0^0. 

wliere 


•'/ '-I 


.... 

‘ m> 

tan \jf ' 





and for ealeulatlng the i 

[’oots of tin* ( 

;‘<[uation IK - 

0, \V(i havi' 

</> 

<\> ■! 

(|> > 

1 . // 

1 .-2. -Mr 


. , . ‘1>’ (■-■>8). 
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The coefficieats in these formulae are given by the equations 


= a' (&' - a ) ; a' {b'c [d' - 4a') -f .3a'" m - a ) } 'i 

C^ — d] C, = db' {c —Za')', G^=db' {c'd' {e' —5a) — lOCj 
E^ = a'] E, = G^+ 2a'“ (ZD + a') ’ 
E^=G, + 20a' (4I> + a!) 0^ + 24a'^ + 80a'" D (3D + 2a') ; 


...(.39). 


14. Putting in these formulae 


a' = 1 . 5; 6' = 7 . 11; c' = 13 . 17; <^' = 19. 23; e' = 25 . 29; D = 72; 


we get 

^,= 5.72; = 3. 5. 72". 4-57; D, = 5; 03 = 2.5.7.11.103; 

03 = 4".5".7".11. 23861; E^=5-, ^3 = 72.1255; D.=4.5".72M0S83; 
whence we obtain, on substituting in (36), (37), (38), 


Jf=l 


^ a-^ 4. 22 ^ 

^ "^41472 ^ ’ 


144 

39655 


, , 0 ^.3 , 321526975 ,_5 

tan '^“72^ liT9744*^ 2902376448 ^ ’ 




31104 ^ 2239488 


Reducing to decimals, having previously divided the last equation 
by 77, and put for its value (i — ^) tt, we get 

M = 1 -•034722<^-"+ •055097^’".... (40), 

tan = ■069444<#.-" - -035414^-" + -110781 (41), 



-028145 -026510 -129402 
Ai - 1 {4d - 1)" (4i - 1)' 


(42). 


15. Supposing i =;= 1 in (42), we get 

^ = -75 + -0094 - -0010 + 0005 = -7589; 

TT 

whence m=o {(f^lrr)^ = 2-496. The descending series obtained in 
this paper fail for small values of m; but it appears from Mr Airy’s 
table that for such values the function W is positive, the first 
change of sign occurring between m = 2*4 and m=2‘6. Hence the 
integer i in (42) is that which marks the order of the root. A 
more exact value of the first root, obtained by interpolation from 
Mr Airy’s table, is 2-4955. For 2=1 the series (42) is not conver- 
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gent enough to give the root to more than three places of decimals, 
but the succeeding roots are given by this series with great 
accuracy. Thus, even in the case of the second root the value of 
the last term in (42) is only *000007698. It appears then that 
this term might have been left out altogether. 

16. To determine when TV is a maximum or minimum we 
must put dWldm=^(). We might get dWjdm by direct differen- 
tiation, but the law of the series will be more easily obtained from 
the differential equation. Resuming equation (11), and putting 
V for dUldn, we get by dividing by n and then differentiating 

dn^ n dll "^8 

This equation may be integrated by descending series just as 
before, and the arbitrary constants will be determined at once by 
comparing the result with the derivative of the second member 
of (15), in which A, B are given by (24). As the process cannot 
fail to be understood from what precedes, it will be sufficient to 
give the result, which is 

v= j-K' cos (^ +^) + S' sin (^ + ^)| (43), 

where 

-1.7.5.13 -1.7.5.13.11.19.17.25 

1.2(72(/))" 1.2.3.4(72<^)^ 

^ 1.2.3(72^)“ 

17. The expression within brackets in (43) may be reduced 
to the form if cos (^ + i-n- — i^) just as before, and the formulae 
of Art. 13 will apply to this case if we put 

a'=-1.7; h' = 5.13; c' = 11.19; &c., i) = 72. 

The roots of the equation dWldm = 0 are evidently the same as 
those of F=0. They are given approximately by the formula 
,^=(f — Dtt, and satisfy exactly the equation — + 

The root corresponding to any integer i may be expanded in a 
series according to the inverse odd powers of — 3 by the formula; 


1 

1 

^ (44). 

J 
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of Art. 13. Putting {i — Dtt for and taking the series to three 
terms only, we get 

whence </> = <C>"" ; 


or, reducing as before, 

(f)_. ;03^3 -024693 

TT ^ 4i — 3 (4i — sy 


(45). 


This series will give only a rough approximation to the first 
root, but will answer very well for the others. 

For ^=1 the series gives 7 r“^ <^ = ‘25 — ’039 + ‘025, which 
becomes on taking half the second term and a quarter of its first 
difference *25 - *019 ~ ‘004 = *227, whence 07i = 1*12. The value 
of the first root got by interpolation from Mr Airy’s table is 1‘0S45. 
For the second and third roots we get from (45) 

for 7= 2, tt'^ ^ = 1*25 --- *00788 4- *00020 = 1‘24232 ; 
for i = 3, TT*-^ ^ = 2‘25 - ‘00438 + *00003 = 2‘24565. 

For higher values of i the last term in (45) may be left out 
altogether. 


18. The following table contains the first fifty roots of the 
equation W = 0, and the first ten roots of the derived equation. 
The first root in each case was obtained by interpolation from 
Mr Airy’s table; the series (42) and (45) were sufficiently con- 
vergent for the other roots. In calculating the second root of 
the derived equation, a rough value of the first term left out in 
(45) was calculated, and its half taken since the next term would 
be of opposite sign. The result was only — *000025, so that the 
series (45) may be used even when i is as small as 2. By far 
the greater part of the calculation consisted in passing from the 
values of to the corresponding values of m. In this part 
of the calculation 7-figure logarithms were used in obtaining the 
value of ^7n, and the result was then multiplied by 3. 

A table of differences is added, for the sake of exhibiting the 
decrease indicated by theory in the interval between the con- 
secutive dark bands seen in artificial rainbows. This decrease 
will be readily perceived in the tables which contain the results 
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)fessor Miller’s observations*. The table of the roots of the 
d equation, which gives the maxima of W^, is calculated for 
ke of meeting any observations which may be made on the 
lumerary bows accompanying a natural rainbow, since in 
Jase the maximum of the red appears to be what best admits 
ervation. 


% 

in 

diff. 


m 

1 

2-4955 

1-8676 

1-5291 

1-3514 

1-2352 

1*1512 

1-0861 

1-0335 

•9899 

*9529 

*9208 

•8927 

*8676 

•8452 

•8250 

•8065 

*7897 

*7740 

*7597 

*7463 

-7337 

*7221 

*7111 

*7008 

*6909 

-6817 

26 

26*1602 

2 

4-3631 

27 

26-8332 

3 

5-8922 

28 

27-4979 

4 

7-2436 

29 

28-1546 

5 

S-4788 

30 

28-8037 

6 

9-6300 

31 

29-4456 

7 

10-7161 

32 

30-0805 

8 

11-7496 

33 

30*7089 

9 

12-7395 

34 

31*3308 

10 

13-6924 

35 

31*9467 

11 

14-6132 

36 

32*5567 

12 

15-5059 

37 

33*1610 

13 

16-3735 

38 

33*7599 

14 

17-2187 

39 

34-3535 

15 

18-0437 

40 

34*9420 

16 

18*8502 

41 

35*5256 

17 

18 

19- 6399 

20- 4139 

42 

43 

36-1044 

36*6786 

19 

20 

21*1736 

21*9199 

44 

45 

37*2484 

37*8139 

21 

22*6536 

46 

38-3751 

22 

23*3757 

47 

38*9323 

23 

24-0868 

48 

39-4855 

24 

24*7876 

49 

40*0349 

25 

25-4785 

50 

40*5805 

1 

1-0845 

2-3824 

1-6777 

1-4336 

1*2903 

1-1914 

6 

9*0599 

2 

3 

3*4669 

5*1446 

7 

8 

10*1774 

11*2364 

4 

6-5782 

9 

12*2475 

5 

7-8685 

10 

13*2185 


diff. 


6730 

6647 

6567 

6491 

6419 

6349 

6284 

6219 

6159 

6100 

6043 

5989 

5936 

5885 

5836 

5788 

5742 

5698 

5655 

5612 

5572 

5532 

5494 

•5456 


1-1175 

1-0590 

1-0111 

•9710 


Cambridge Philosophical Transactions^ Vol. vii. p. 277. 
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SECOND EXAMPLE. 


19. Let us take the integral 


: = I fees (* cos 0) = 1 - 1 + . ..* (46) 


which occurs in a great many physical investigations. If we 
perform the operation x . d/dx twice in succession on the series 
we get the original series multiplied by — whence 


dhb 1 dib . 

dc(? xdx^ 


(47). 


20. The form of this equation shews that when x is very 
large, and receives an increment hx, which, though not necessarily 
a very small fraction itself, is very small compared with x, ib is 
expressed by A cos hx-\-B sin hx, where under the restrictions 
specified A and B are sensibly constant -f. Assume then, according 
to the plan of Art. 5, 

u — + ...} ( 48 ). 

On substituting in (47) we get 

{(2a + 1) Acc^--^ + (2^8 + 1) £x^-^ + . . .} 

+ a.^Ax--^ + £^J3^-2+ ...=:0. 

Since we want a descending .series, we must put 
2a + l = 0;y8 = a-l; 7 = ^-1...; 

(2^ + l)5 = ^ria^^; + = 

TMs integral lias been tabulated by Mr Airy from sc = 0 to sc = 10, at intervals 
of 0 2. The table vrill be found in the 18th Volume of the Philosophical Manazine, 
page 1 .. 

t That the 1st and 3rd terms in (47) are ultimately the important terms, may 
readhy be seen by trying the terms two and two in the way mentioned in the intro- 
duction. Thus, if we suppose the first two to be the important terms, we get 
^timately U=zA or U=B log x, either of which would render the last term more 
important than the 1st or 2nd, and if we suppose the 2nd and 3rd to be the 

important terms, we get ultimately which would render the first term 

more important than either of the others. 
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observing that the limits of v are 0 and x, of which the latter 
ultimately becomes co , and that 

f cos z/ . d[j, = 2 f cos = 

J Q Jo 

roo I . 1 

= 2 j sin X^dX = j dv, 

we get ultimately for very large values of x 

u = (irx)~^ (cos X + sin x). 

Comparing with (49) we get 

A=^B— TT"-, 

^vhence « = (A)' R cos - j) + {£f S sin (^ - j)* . . . (52) . 

For example, when ^r = 10 we have, retaining 5 decimal places 
in the series, 

i? = 1 - -00070 + -00001 = -99931 ; 8 = -01250 - -00010 = *01 240 

Angle « - I = 527“ ‘95780 = 3 x 180“ - 12“ 2' 32" ; 

whence = ~ *24594, which agrees with the number (— -2460) 
obtained by llr Airy by a far more laborious process, namely, by 
calculating from the original series. 



22. The second member of equation (52) may be reduced to 
the same form as that of (28), and a series obtained for calculating 
the roots of the equation -it = 0 just as before. The formulae of 
Art. 13 may be used for this purpose on putting 

a' = r; 6' = 3^; c' = 5^; &c.; i) = 8, 
and writing Z for where Z = (i - J) tt. We obtain 
A=8; A, = 3.8^53; a, = l; (73 = 2. SMl; 

C, = 3^4^5.1139; Z, = l; ^3 = 8. 31; Z^ = 4^3779; 

"" Tkis expression for m, or ratter an expression differing from it in nothing but 
notation and arrangement, has been already obtained in a different manner by 
Sir William B. Hamilton, in a memoir “ On Fluctuating Functions.” See Tramac- 
tlam of the Iloyal Imh Academy, Vol. xix. p. E 13 . 
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whence we get for calculating ii for a given value of x 
tan f = a;-" + x'^, 




For calculating the roots of the equation zi = 0 we have 




4 _ 377 0 Y~ 
^ 15 3U0 


Reducing to decimals as before, we get 
M:=l- -0625 + -103516 


tan 'yfr = ‘125 x~^ — *061453 x'^ + *208557 x ® 

^ ‘ , *050661 *053041 *262051 

^ + 4 ^ __ 1 (' 4 ^*_ ly + (' 4 ^- ly 


(54) , 

(55) , 

.(56). 


As before, the series (56) is not sufficiently convergent when 
i = 1 to give a very accurate result. In this case we get 

TT-^ x = '7o + *017 - *002 + *001 = 766, 

whence ^’ = 2*41. Mr Airy's table gives i^ = + *0025 for (3? = 2‘4, 
and ti = — *0968 for x = 2*6, whence the value of the root is 2*4050 
nearly. 

The value of the last term in (56) is *0000156 for ^ = 2, and 
*00000163 for f = 3, so that all the roots after the first may be 
calculated very accurately from this series. 


THIRD EXAMPLE. 
23. Consider the integral 


'2 r ft 

-y = - I I COS (x cos 0) xdx dO 

'?r j 0 f 0 

"2 ” 2 M 2 '" . 4\ 6 

ic” 2'y 

* The series 1 - r— + k— - r-r. ••• or has been tabulated by Mr Airy from a;=0 
2 . 4 2 . 4- . 0 

to £c= 12 at intervals of 0-2. See Ganib. Fhil. Trans. Yol. v. p. 291. The same 
function has also been calculated in a different manner and tabulated by^M. Scliwerd 

23 


=/ 

J 0 


uxdx = 


s. II. 
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which occurs in investigating the diffraction of an object-glass 
with a circular aperture. 


By performing • on the series the operation denoted by 
cc . djdx . x ~^ . djdx, we get the original series with the sign 
changed, whence 


dh Idv - 

dx^ xdx 


(58). 


We may obtain the integral of this equation in a form similar 
to (49). As the process is exactly the same as before, it will be 
sufficient to write down the result, which is 

v = A' (R cos X+ S sin x) + B' x- (B sin x — S cos (59), 

where 


-1.3. 1.5 -1.3. 1.5. 3. 7, 5. 9 

1.2(8:r)" 1 . 2 . 8 . 4 (8ir)" 

-1.3. 1.5. 3. 7 
1.2.'8{Sxy 



the last two factors in the numerator of any term being formed by 
adding 2 to the last two factors respectively in the numerator of 
the term of the preceding order. 

The arbitrary constants may be easily determined by means of 
the equation 



Writing down the leading terms only in this equation, we have 
i?- (— sin x-h B' cos a*) = tt %- (cos x + sin x)^ 

whence 

— A' =5' = 7r~’-, 



24. Putting in the formulae of Art. 1.3, 
a=-l .3; h' = 1.5; c =3,7; d' = 5,9; e=7. 11; I) = 8; 


in his work on diffraction. The argument in the latter table is the angle ISO^t . :r, 
and the table extends from 0» to 1125« at intervals of 15 % that is, from to 
ir= 19-63 at intervals of 0-262 nearly. 
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we get 

A = -3.8; = C',=-3; C^=-2.S\5^-, 

C', = -3\4<“.5M27; ^. = -3; E^ = -y.8; = - 3^ 4 . 8M31 ; 

wlience we get for the formulse answering to those of Art. 22, 

Ji" = 1 + a: ^ — - 5 X 5 os *, 
tan t cc-^ - rr-^ 

® = Z- f Z- + x-Ih 

A" being in tins case equal to {{ + ^-) tt. 

Reducing to decimals as before, we get for the calculation of v 
for a given value of x, 

ilf = 1 + -1875 + •193351) (63), 


tan A/r = - -375 4- *146484 - ‘348817 (64), 


ilf cos f X 


and for calculating the roots of the equation ^’ = 0, 

*015399 ‘245835 

TT ^ 4i 4* 1 (4^4- 1)’*^ (4^4 1)®’ 
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was got by interpolation from Mr Airy’s table, the others were 
calculated from tlie series (56). The roots of the latter equation 
were all calculated from the series (66), which is convergent 
enough even in the case of the first root. The columns which 
contain the roots are followed by columns which contain the 
differences between consecutive roots, which are added for the 
purpose of shewing how nearly equal these differences are to 1, 
which is what they ultimately become when the order of the root 
is indefinitely increased. 


26. The preceding examples will be sufficient to illustrate 
the general method. I will remark in conclusion that the pro- 
cess of integration applied to the equations (11), (47), and (58) 
leads very readily to the complete integral in finite terms of the 
equation 


dx^ 





y ==0 


(67), 


where i is an integer, which without loss of generality may be 
supposed positive. The form under which the integral imme- 
diately comes out is 




^ (^ + 1) (^ - 1) ^ {i -f 1) (^ + 2) 

I 1.2 


+ 



i (^ + 1) 

1 . 2qx 


(^ -- 1) i {i + 1) ({ + 2) 
1 . 2 


where each series will evidently contain i+l terms. It is well 
knowm that (67) is a general integrable form which includes as a 
particular case the equation which occurs in the theory of the 
figure of the earth, for q in (67) is any quantity real or imaginary, 
and therefore the equation formed from (67) by writing -f for 
— q^y may be supposed included in the form (67). 

It may be remarked that the differential equations discussed 
in this paper can all be reduced to particular cases of the equation 
obtained by replacing 'i('i-f 1) in (67) by a general constant. By 

taking grr, where g is any constant, for the independent variable 
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in place of n in the differential equations which TI, V in the first 
example satisfy, these equations are reduced to the form 


da? X ~dx 



2 / = 0 , 


and (47), (58) are in this form already. Putting now we 

shall reduce the last equation to the form required. 


[The four following are from the Report of the British Association for 1850, 

Part II. 19.] 


On the Mode oe Disappearance of Newton’s Rings in passing 

THE ANGLE OP TOTAL INTERNAL REFLEXION. 


When Newton’s rings are formed between tlie under surface of 
a prism and the upper surface of a lens, there is no difficulty in 
increasing the angle of incidence so as to pass through the angle of 
total internal reflexion. When the rings are observed with the 
naked eye in the ordinary way, they appear to break in the upper 
part on approaching the angle of total internal reflexion, and pass 
nearly into semicircles when that angle is reached, the upper edges 
of the semicircles, which are in all cases indistinct, being slightly 
turned outwards, when the curvature of the lens is small. 

The cause of the indistinctness will be evident from the follow- 
ing considerations. The oi'der of the ring (a term here used to 
denote a number not necessarily integral) to which a ray reflected 
at a given obliquity from a given point of the thin plate of air 
belongs, depends partly on the obliquity and partly on the thick- 
ness of the plate at that point. When the angle of incidence is 
small, or even moderately large, the rings would not be seen, or at 
most would be seen very indistinctly, if the glasses were held near 
the eye, and the eye were adapted to distinct vision of distant 
objects, because in that case the rays brought to a focus at a given 
point of the retina would correspond to a pencil reflected at a 
given obliquity from an area of the plate of air, the size of which 
would correspond to the pupil of the eye ; and the order of the 
rays reflected from this area would vary so much in passing from 
the point of contact outwards that the rings would be altogether 
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confused. When, however, as in the usual mode of observation, 
the eye is adapted to distinct vision of an object at the distance of 
the plate of air, the rings are seen distinctly, because in this case 
the rays proceeding from a given point of the plate of air, and 
entering the pupil of the eye, are brought to a focus on the retina, 
and the variation in the obliquity of the rays forming this pencil 
is so small that it may be neglected. 

When, however, the angle of incidence becomes nearly equal to 
that of total internal reflexion, a small change of obliquity pro- 
duces a great change in the order of the ring to which the reflected 
ray belongs, and therefore the rings are indistinct to an eye 
adapted to distinct vision of the surfaces of the glass. They are 
also indistinct, for the same reason as before, if the eye be adapted 
to distinct vision of distant obj ects. 

To see distinctly the rings in the neighbourhood of the angle 
of total internal reflexion, the author used a piece of blackened 
paper in which a small hole was pierced with the point of a 
needle. When the rings were viewed through the needle-hole, 
in the light of a spirit-lamp, the appearance was very remarkable. 
The first dark band seen within the bright portion of the field of 
view where the light sufiered total internal reflexion was some- 
what bow-shaped towards the point of contact, the next still more 
so, and so on, until at last one of the bands made a great bend and 
passed under the point of contact and the rings which surrounded 
it, the next band passing under it, and so on. As the incidence 
was gradually increased, the outermost ring united with the bow- 
shaped band next above it, forming for an instant a curve with a 
loop and two infinite branches, or at least branches which ran out 
of the field of view : then the loop broke, and the curve passed 
into a bulging band similar to that which had previously sur- 
rounded the rings. In this manner the rings, one after another, 
joined the corresponding bands till all had disappeared, and nothing 
was left but a system of bands which had passed completely below 
the point of contact, and the central black spot which remained 
isolated in the bright field where the light suffered total internal 
reflexion. Corresponding appearances were seen with daylight or 
candlelight, but in these cases the bands were of course coloured, 
and not near so many could be seen at a time. 
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On Metallic Reflexion. 

The effect which, is produced on plane-polarized light by re- 
flexion at the surface of a metal, shews that if the incident light 
be supposed to be decomposed into two Streams, polarized in and 
perpendicularly to the plane of reflexion respectively, the phases as 
well as the intensities of the two streams are differently affected 
by the reflexion. It remains a question whether the phase of 
vibration of the stream polarized in the plane of reflexion is acce- 
lerated or retarded relatively to that of the stream polarized per- 
pendicularly to the plane of reflexion. This question was first 
decided by the Astronomer Royal, by means of a ph^enomenon 
relating to Newton’s rings when formed between a speculum and 
a glass plate. Mr Airy’s paper is published in the Gamhridge 
Philosophical Transactions* M. Jamin has since been led to the 
same result, apparently by a method similar in principle to that of 
Mr Airy. In repeating Mr Airy’s experiment, the author expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty in observing the phoenomenon. The 
object of the present communication was to point out an extremely 
easy mode of deciding the question experimentally. Light polar- 
ized at an azimuth of about 45^ to the plane of reflexion at the 
surface of the metal was transmitted, after reflexion, through a 
plate of Iceland spar, cut perpendicular to the axis, and analysed 
by a Nicol’s prism. When the angle of incidence was the smallest 
with which the observation was practicable, on turning the Nicol’s 
prism properly the dark cross was formed almost perfectly; but on 
increasing the angle of incidence it passed into a pair of hyperbolic 
brushes. This modification of the ring is very well known, having 
been described and figured by Sir D. Brewster in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1830. Now the question at issue may be imme- 
diately decided by observing in which pair of opposite quadrants 
it is that the brushes are formed, an observation which does not 
present the slightest difficulty. In this way the author was led 
to Mr Airy’s result, namely, that as the angle of incidence increases 
from zero, the phase of vibration of light polarized in the plane of 
incidence is accelerated relatively to that of light polarized in a 
plane perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 
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On a Fictitious Displacement of Fringes of 
Interference. 

The author remarked that the mode of determinins: the refrac- 
tivo index of a plate by means of the displacement of a system of 
interference fringes, is subject to a theoretical error depending 
upon the dispersive power of the plate. It is an extremely simple 
consequence (as the author shewed) of the circumstance that the 
bands are broader for the less refrangible colours, that the point of 
symmetry, or nearest approach to symmetry, in the system of 
displaced fringes, is situated m advance of the position calculated 
in the ordinary way for rays of mean refrangibility. Since an 
observer has no other guide than the symmetry of the bands in 
fixing on the centre of the system, he would thus be led to attri- 
bute to the plate a refractive index which is slightly too great. 

The author has illustrated this subject by the following experi- 
ment. A set of fringes, produced in the ordinary way by a flat 
prism, were viewed through an eye-piece, and bisected by its cross 
wires. On viewing the whole through a prism of moderate angle, 
held in front of the eye-piece with its edge parallel to the fringes, 
an indistinct prismatic image of the wires was seen, together with 
a distinct set of fringes which lay quite at one side of the cross 
wires, the dispersion produced by the prism having thus occasioned 
an apparent displacement of the fringes in the direction of the 
general deviation. 

In conclusion, the author suggested that it might have been 
the fictitious displacement due to the dispersion accompanying 
eccentrical refraction, which caused some philosophers to assert 
that the central band was black, whereas, according to theory, 
it ought to be white. A fictitious displacement of half an 
order, which might readily be produced by eccentrical refraction 
through the lens or eye-piece with which the fringes were viewed, 
would suffice to cause one of the two black bands of the first 
order to be the band with respect to which the system was sym- 
metrical. 
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On Haidinger’s Brushes. 

It is now several years since these brushes were discovered, and 
they have since been observed by various philosophers, but the 
author has not met with any observations made with a view of 
investigating the action of different colours in producing them. 
The author s attention was first called to the subject, by observing 
that a green tourmaline, which polarized light very imperfectly, 
enabled him to see the brushes very distinctly, while he was un- 
able to make them out with a brown tourmaline which trans- 
mitted a much smaller /quantity of unpolarized light. He then 
tried the effect of combining various coloured glasses with a NicoFs 
prism. A red glass gave no trace of brushes. A brownish yellow 
glass, which absorbed only a small quantity of light, rendered the 
brushes very indistinct. A green glass enabled the author to see 
the brushes rather more distinctly than they were seen in the 
light of the clouds viewed without a coloured glass. A deep blue 
glass gave brashes of remarkable intensity, notwithstanding the 
large quantity of light absorbed. With the green and blue glasses, 
the brushes were not coloured, but simply darker than the rest of 
the field. 

To examine still further the office of the different colours in 
producing the brushes seen with ordinary daylight, the author 
used a telescope and prism mounted for shewing the fixed lines of 
the spectrum. The sun’s light having been introduced into a 
darkened room througli a narrow slit, it was easy, by throwing the 
eye-piece a little out of focus, to form a pure spectrum on a screen 
of white paper, placed a foot or two in front of the eye-piece. On 
examining this spectrum with a NicoFs prism, which was suddenly 
turned round from time to time through about a right angle, the 
author found that the red and yellow did not present the least 
trace of brushes. The brushes began to be visible in the green, 
about the fixed line E of Fraunhofer. They became more distinct 
on passing into the blue, and were particularly strong about the 
line F. The author was able to trace them about as far as the 
line G ; and when they were no longer visible, the cause appeared 
to be merely the feebleness of the light, not the incapacity of the 
greater part of the violet to produce them. With homogeneous 
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light, the brushes, when they were formed at all, were simply 
darker than the rest of the field, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, did not appear of a different tint. In the blue, where the 
brushes were most distinct, it appeared to the author that they 
were somewhat shorter, than usual. The contrast between the 
more and less refrangible portions of the spectrum, in regard to 
their capability of producing brushes, was most striking. The 
most brilliant part of the spectrum gave no brushes ; and the in- 
tensity of the orange and more refrangible portion of the red, 
where not the slightest trace of brushes was discoverable, was 
much greater than that of the more refrangible portion of the blue, 
where the brushes were formed with great distinctness, although 
cceteris paribus a considerable degree of intensity is favourable to 
the exhibition of the brushes. 

These observations account at once for the colour of the brushes 
seen with ordinary daylight. Inasmuch as no brushes are seen 
with the less refrangible colours, and the brushes seen with the 
more refrangible colours consist in the removal of a certain 
quantity of Light, the tint of the brushes ought to be made up of 
red, yellow, and perhaps a little green, the yellow predominating, 
on account of its greater brightness in the solar spectrum. The 
mixture would give an impure yellow, which is the colour ob- 
served, The blueness of the side patches may be merely the effect 
of contrast, or the cause may be more deeply seated. If the total 
illumination perceived be independent of the brushes, the light 
withdrawn from the brushes must be found at their sides, which 
would account, indepcDdently of contrast, both for the comparative 
brightness and for the blue tint of the side patches. 

The observations with homogeneous light account likewise for 
a circumstance with which the author had been struck, namely, 
that the brushes were not visible by candle-light, which is ex- 
plained by the comparative poverty of candle-light in the more 
refrangible rays. The brushes ought to be rendered visible by 
absorbing a certain quantity of the less refrangible rays, and ac- 
cordingly the author found that a blue glass, combined with a 
Nicol’s prism, enabled him to see the brushes very distinctly when 
looking at the flame of a candle. The specimen of blue glass 
which shewed them best, which was of a tolerably deep colour, 
gave brushes which were decidedly red, and were only compara- 
tively dark, so that the difference of tint between the brushes and 
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side patches was far more conspicuous than the difference of in- 
tensity. This is accounted for by the large quantity of extreme 
red rays which such a glass transmits. That the same glass gave 
red brashes with candle-light, and dark brushes with daylight, is 
accounted for by the circumstance, that the ratio which the in- 
tensity of the transmitted red rays bears to the intensity of the 
transmitted blue rays is far larger with candle-light than with 
daylight. 
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lichen Hiilfsmittel in musterhafter Weise be- bei deni ersten Theile geriihmt haben.” — 
niitzt wurden . . . eine reife Frucht sicbenjuhri- Literarisches Ccfitralblatt (July 29, 1882). 
gen Y\€\^'&eei,.''-—Theologischi' Literainrzeitung 
(Sept. 23, 1882). 


handschrlften . . . sind vortreffliche photo- 
graphische Facsimile's beigegeben, wie uber- 
haupt das ganze Werk von der University 
Press zu Cambridge mit bekannter Eleganz 
ausgestattet — Theologische Literaitirzei- 

Uing. 

j‘It is a hopeful sign, amid forebodings 
which arise about the theological learning of 
the Universities, that we have before us the 
first instalment of a thoroughly scientific and 
painstaking work, commenced at Cambridge 
and completed at a country rectory.”- Ch^irch 
Quarterly Review 1881). 

“ Hernn Swete’s Leistung ist eine so 
tiichtige dass wir das Werk in keinen besseren 
Hilnden wissen nibchten, und mit den sich- 
ensten Erwartungen auf das Gelingen der 
ForUsetzung entgegen sehen.” — GSttingische 
gelehrte Anzeige?i. (Sept. 1881). 


London : Cambridge University Press W arehouse^ 1 7 Paternoster Row, 



6 PUBLICATIOISIS OF 


SANCTI IRENiEI EPISCOPI LUGDUNENSIS libros 

quinque adversus Hasreses, versione Latina cum Codicibus Claro- 
montano ac Arundeliano denuo collata, prasmissa de placitis Gnos- 
ticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnoii Gr^ce, Syriace, Armeniacej 
commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. WiGAN 
Harvey, S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
\Zs. 

M. MINUCII FELICIS OCTAVIUS. The text newly 

revised from the original MS., with an English Commentary, 
Analysis, Introdudlion, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. 
Holden, LL.D. late Head Master of Ipswich School, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. /j. 6d. 

THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCHENSIS LIBRI 

TRES AD AUTOLYCUM edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis 
Indicibus instruxit Gulielmus Gilson Humphry, S.T.B. Collegii 
Sandtiss. Trin. apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. Post 8vo. 

THEOPHYLACTI IN EVANGELIUM S. MATTH^EI 
COMMENTARIES, edited by W. G. PIumphry, B.D. Prebendary 
of St Paul’s, late Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. js.fSd. 

TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, DE SPEC- 
TACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, with Analysis and English Notes, 
by George Currey, D.D. Preacher at the Charter House, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College. Crown 8vo. ^s. 


THEOLOGY— (ENGLISH). 

WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the Ori- 
ginal MSS., enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A new 
Edition, by A. Napier, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Plolkham, 
Norfolk. 9 Vols. Demy 8vo. ;^3. 3^. 

TREATISE OF TPIE POPE’S SUPREMACY, and a 

Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, by Isaac Barrow. 
Demy 8vo. ys. 6d. 


PEARSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, edited 

by Temple Chevallier, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of St Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. Revised by R. Sinker, 
B.D., Librarian of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 12.9. 


“A new edition of Bishop Pearson’s famous 
work On the Cmvf has just been issued by the 
Cambridge University Press. It is the well- 
known edition of 7'cmple Chevallier, thoroughly 
overhauled by the Rev. R. Sinker, of Trinity 
College. The whole text and notes Imve been 
most carefully e.xamined and corrected, and 
special ijains have been taken to verify the al- 
most innumerable refercnce.s. These have been 
more clearly and accurately given in very many 


pl.accs, and the citations themselves have been 
adapted to the best and newest texts of the 
.several author.s— texts winch have umlergune 
vast iinprovenients witliiu iljc last two centu- 
ries. The Indices liave also been revised and 

enlarged Altogether this appears to be tlic 

most complete ami convenient edition a.s yet 
publi_shed_ of a work which lias long been re- 
cogiii.sed in all (piarters as a .standard one.” — 
U7tartiian. 


London: Cambrido-v University Press IVore/ionst', ly Pa/ernos/er Pow. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXPOSITION OF THE 

CREED written by the Right Rev. John Pearson, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Chester, by W. H. Mill, D.D. late Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. ^s. 

WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, edited by 

G. E. CORRIE, D.D. Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain 
to the late Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. 

CJESAR MORGAN’S INVESTIGATION OF THE 

TRINITY OF PLATO, and of Philo Jud^us, and of the effeas 
which an attachment to their writings had upon the principles and 
reasonings of the F athers of the Christian Church. Revised by H. A. 
Holden, LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 

TWO FORMS OF PRAYER OF THE TIME OF QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. Now First Reprinted. Demy 8vo. 6d. 

“From ‘ Collections and Notes’ 1867—1876, ker Society’s volume of Occasional Forms of 
by W. Carew Ha2litt (p. 340), we learn that — Prayer, but it had. been lost sight of for 200 

‘A very remarkable volume, in the original years.’ By the kindness of the present pos- 

vellum cover, and containing 25 Forms of sessor of this valuable volume, containing in all 

Prayer of the reign of Elizabeth, each with the 25^ distinct publications, I am enabled to re- 

autographof Humphrey Dyson, has lately fallen print in the following pages the two Forms 

into the hands of my friend Mr H. Pyne. It is of Prayer supposed to have been lost.’*— Ex- 

mentioned specially in the Preface to the Par- tract tJie Preface. 

SELECT DISCOURSES, by John Smith, late Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. Williams, B.D. late 
Professor of Arabic. Royal 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

“The ‘Select Discourses’ of John Smith, with the richest lights of meditative genius... 

collected and published from his papers after He was one of those rare thinkers in whom 

his death, are, in my opinion, much the most largeness of view, and depth, and wealth of 

considerable work left to us by this Cambridge poetic and speculative in.sight, only served to 

School [the Cambridge Platonists]. They have evoke more fully the religious spirit, and while 
a right to a place in English literary history.” he drew the mould of his thought from Plotinus, 

— Mr Matthew Arnold, in the Coutemjho- he vivified the substance of it from St Paul.” — 

rary Revietv. Principal Tulloch, Rational Theology hi 

“Of all the products of the Cambridge En^^land in the xTth Centnry. 

School, the ‘Select Discourses’ are perhaps _ “We niay instance Mr Henry Griffin Wil- 
the highest, as they are the most accessible liams’s revised edition of Mr John Smith’s 
and the most widely appreciated. ..and indeed ‘Select Discourses,’ which have won Mi- 
ne spiritually thoughtful mind can read them Matthew Arnold’s admiration, as an e-\ample 
unmoved. They carry us so directly into an of worthy work for an University Press to 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous undertake.” — Times. 

THE HOMILIES, with Various Readings, and the Quo- 
tations from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. 
Edited by G. E. CoRRiE, D.D., Master of Jesus College. Demy 
8vo. 7.y. (id. 

DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTIiE PR^LECTIONES 

decern Oxonii in Schola Thcologica habitae a Roberto Sanderson, 
SS. Theologize ibidem Professore Regio. With English Notes, in- 
cluding an abridged Translation, by W. Wh EWELL, D.D. late 
Master of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

ARCHBISHOP USHERS ANSWER TO A JESUIT, 

with other TracTs on Popery. Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse., 17 Paternoster Row. 



PUBLICATIONS OF 


WILSON’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD OF 

explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ- Edited by T. Turton, D.D. late 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo. 5^. 

LECTURES ON DIVINITY delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, by JOHN Hey, D.D. Third Edition, revised by T. 
Turton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. i^s, 

ARABIC, SANSKRIT AND SYRIAC. 

POEMS OF BEHA ED DIN ZOHEIR OF EGYPT. 

With a Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, formerly Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. 3 vols. Crown 4to. 

Vol. I. The Arabic Text. 10s. 6d. ; Cloth extra. 15.^. 

VoL IL English Translation. 10s. 6d. ; Cloth extra. 15^. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that in “This sumptuous edition of the poems of 

both Prof. Palmer has made an addition to Ori- Behi-ed-din Zoheir is a very welcome addition 

ental literature for which scholars should be to the small series of Eastern poets accessible 

grateful ; and that, while his knowledge of to readers who are not Orientalists ... In all 

Arabic is a sufficient guarantee for his mastery there is that exquisite finish of which Arabic 

of the original, his English compositions are poetry is susceptible in so rare a degree. The 

distinguished by versatility, command of Ian- form is almost always beautiful, be the thought 

guage, rhythniical cadence, and, as we have what it may . . . Altogether the inside of the 

remarked, by not unskilful imitations of the book is worthy of the beautiful arabesque bind- 

styles of several of our own favourite poets, ing that rejoices the eye of the lover of Arab 

living and de^d.’^-^Sainrday Review. art.” — Academy. 

KALTLAH and DIMNAH, OR, THE FABLES OF 

PILPAI ; being an account of their literary history, together with 
an English Translation of the same, with Notes, by I. G. N. Keith- 
Falconer, M.A., Trinity College, formerly Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
Scholar. Demy 8vo. \l7i the Press. 

THE CHRONICLE OF JOSHUA THE STYLITE, com^ 

posed in Syriac a.d. 507 with an English translation and notes, by 
W. Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“Die lehrreiche kleine Chronik Josuas hat ein Lehrmittel filr den syrischen Unterricht ; es 
nach Assemani und Martin in Wright einen erscheint auch gerade zur rechten Zeit, da die 
dritten Bearbeiter gefunden, der sich um die zweite Ausgabe von Roedigers syrischer Chres- 
Emendation des Textes wie um die Erklarung tomathie im Buchhandel vollstandig vergriffen 
der Realit-n wesentlich verdient gemacht hat und diejenige von Kirsch-Bernstein nur noch 
. . . Ws. Josua- Ausgabe ist eine sehr dankens- in wenigen Exemplaren vorhanden ist.” — 
werte Gabe und besonders empfehlenswert als Deutsche Liitcraturzeitung. 

NALOPAKHYANAM, or, THE TALE OF NALA; 

containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a 
Vocabulary in which each word is placed under its root, with refer- 
ences to derived words in Cognate Languages, and a sketch of 
Sanskrit Grammar. By the late Rev. Thomas Jarrett, M.A. 
Trinity College, Regius Professor of Hebrew. Demy 8vo. loj*. 

NOTES ON THE TALE OF NALA, for the use of 
Classical Students, by J. Peile, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s 
College. Demy 8vo. 12^^. 

CATALOGUE OF THE BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 

MANUSCRIPTS in the University Library, Cambridge. Edited 
by C. Bendall, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 
8vo. 12^*. 

London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse.^ 17 Paternoster Row. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. (See also pp. 24r— 27.) 

SOPHOCLES : The Plays and Fragments, with Critical 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
JEBB, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Part I. Oedipus Tyrannus. {Nearly ready. 

AESCHYLI FABULAE.— IKETIAES XOHa>OPOI IN 
LIBRO MEDICEO MEN DOSE SCRIPTAE EX VV. DD. 
CONIECTURIS EMENDATIUS EDITAE cum Sclioliis Graecis 
et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. {hmnediately. 

THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. With a Trans- 
lation in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
New Edition Revised. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 6i“. 

“One of the best editions of the masterpiece value of this volume alike to the poetical 

of Greek tragedy.” — AthencBum. translator, the critical .scholar, and the ethical 

“It is needless to multiply proofs of the student.” — Sahirday Revieiv. 

THE THE./ETETUS OF PLATO with a Translation and 

Notes by the same Editor. Crown 8vo. yj. bd. 

THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES with a 

Translation and Notes by the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

“Dr Kennedy’s edition of the CEdij^us no more valuable contribution to the study 
Tyrannus is a worthy companion to his of Sophocles has appeared of late years.” — 
Agamemnon^ and we may say at once that Saturday Revie^o. 

PLATO’S PH/EDO, literally translated, by the late E. M. 
Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. ss. 

ARISTOTLE.— 11 FPl AIKA10STNH2. TPIE FIFTH 
BOOK OF THE NICOMACPIEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Edited by Henry Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo. 6 s. 

“It is not too much to say that some of the will hope that this is not the only portion of 
points he discusses have never had so much the Aristotelian writings which he is likely to 
light thrown upon them before. . . . Scholars edit.” — Aihotceum, 

ARISTOTLE.— HEPI TTXHS. ARISTOTLE’S PSY- 

CPIOLOGY, in Greek and English, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Edwin Wallace, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. 18^*. 

“ In an elaborate introduction Mr Wallace “ He possesses a hermeneutical talent of the 

collects and correlates all the pa.ssages from the very highest order. . . . Everywhere we meet 
various works of Aristotle bearing on these with evidence.s of a long and careful study of 
points, and this he dues with a width of learn- the works of Aristotle, and a patient endeavour 
ing that marks him out as one of our foremost to arrive at his real meaniug.” — Mind, 

Aristotlic scholars, and with a critical acumen “The notes arc e.x'uctly what such notes 

that is iar from common.’^— Gias^ow I/c'raid. ought to be, — helps to the student, nut mere 
“As a clear e.xposition of the opinions of displays of learning. By far the more valuable 
Aristotle on psychology, Mr Wallace’s work is parts of the notes are neither critical nor lite- 
of distinct value — the introduction is excellently rary, but philosophical and expository of the 
wrought out, the translation is good, the notes thought, and of the connection of thought, in 
are thoughtful, scholarly, and full. We there- the treatise itself. In this relation the notes are 
fore can welcome a volume like this, which is invaluable. Of the translation, it may be said 
useful both to those who study it as scholar.s, that an English reader may fairly master by 
and to those who read it as students of philo- means of it this great treatise of Aristotle.” — 
sophy. ” — Scotsman. Sjpcctator. 

A SELECTION OF GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, with 

Introductions and Annotations by E. S. Roberts, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. [Preparing. 

London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse.^ 17 Pater^ioster Row. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


PINDAR. OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. With 

Notes Explanatory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory 
Essays. Edited by C. A. M. Fennell, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College. Crown 8vo. qj*. 

“Mr Fennell deserves the thanks of all clas- scholarship, and we are glad to see that it is to 
sical students for his careful and scholarly edi- he continued.^—^^z/^r^f-jz^^^^^iVey. 
tion of the Olympian and Pythian odes. He “Mr C. A. M. Fennells Pindar’ displays 

brings to his task the necessary enthusiasm for that union of laborious research and unassum- 
his author, great industry, a sound judgment, ing directness of style which characterizes the 

and, in particular, copious and minute learning best modern scholarship I he introduction 

in comparative philology. To his qualifica- contains an essay on the Pentathlon, a table of 

tions in this last respect every page bears wit- Metiical Schemes, ^d an Excursus on the 

Tx^s^zr—Athencetim. Causative Middle. Ihe notes, which are in 

“ Considered simply as a contribution to the English, and at the foot of each page, are 

study and criticism of Pindar, Mr Fennell’s clear and to the point, xhere^ is an introduc- 

edition is a work of great merit. . . Altogether, tion to each Ode. There are Greek and Eng- 

this edition is a welcome and wholesome sign lish Indices, and an Index of Quotations.”— 

of the vitality and development of Cambridge W' est^nhistev R.ci>teiv. 

THE ISTHMIAN AND NEMEAN ODES. By the same Editor. 
Crown 8vo. 9^. 

ARISTOTLE. THE RHETORIC. With a Commentary 
by the late E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, re- 
vised and edited by J- E. S ANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. With a biographical Memoir 
by H. A. J. Munro, M.A. Three Volumes, Demy 8vo. iis. 6L 

“ This work is in many ways creditable to the “Mr Sandys has performed his arduous 

University of Cambridge. If an English student duties with marked ability and admirable tact, 
wishes to have a full conception of what is con- ... In every part of his work — revising, sup- 
tained in Rhetoric of Aristotle, to Mr Cope’s plementing, and completing— he has done ex- 
edition he must go.” — Acadcviy. ceedingly well.” — Exaviuier. 

PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, with In- 
troductions and English Notes, by F. A. Paley, M.A. Editor of 
Aeschylus, etc. and J. E. Sandys, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St John’s 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

Part I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum 
de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dioiiysodorum. Crown 8vo. 6 a 

“Mr Paley’s scholax'ship is sound and ac- bears upon his author, and the elucidation of 

curate, his experience of editing wide, and if matters of daily life, in the delineation of which 

he is content to devote his learning and abili- Demosthenes is .so rich, obtains full justice at 

ties to the production of such manuals as these, his hands. ... We hope thi.s edition may lead 

they will he received with gratitude throughout the way to a more general study of these 

the higher schools of the country. Mr Sandys speeches in schools than has hitherto been 

is deeply read in the German literature which possible.” — Academy. 

Part II. Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum. I. II.; Nicostra- 
tum, Cononem, Calliclem. Crown 8vo. ys, 

“To give even a brief sketch of these have the aid of Mr Sandys’s excellent running 

speeches tPro Phormione and Contra Stc- commentary . . . and no one can say that he is 

phanwni would be incompatible with our ever deficient in the needful help which enables 

limits, though we can hardly conceive a task us to form a sound estimate of the rights of the 

more useful to the classical or professional case.” — Saturday Review. 

scholar than to make one for himself. ... It is “ the edition reflects ci-edit on Cain- 

a great boon to those who set themselves to bridge scholarship, and ought to be extensively 
unravel the thread of arguments pro and con to used.” — Athenceum. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST ANDROTION AND 

AGAINST TI MO CRATES, with Introductions and English Com- 
mentary, by William Wayte, M.A., late Professor of Greek, Uni- 
versity College, London, Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

“The editor has devoted special attention “The present edition may therefore be used 

to the principles and practice of Attic law, of by .students more advanced than school-boys, 

which these speeches afford many rich illustra- and to their purposes it is admirably suited, 

tions. In the notes, which include serviceable There is an excellent introduction to and ana- 

abstracts of the speeches, his object, he tells us, lysis of each speech, and at the beginning of 

has been_ “to afford full help without unduly each paragraph of the text there is a summary 

encom-aging ‘the less industrious sort;’” and of its subject-matter. . . The notes are uni- 

they certainijr afford as much help, and of the fbrmly good, whether tliey deal with questions 

right kind, as any reasonable student is likely of scholarship or with points of Athenian law.” 

to desire.” — The Scotstnan. —Saturday Review. 

Londofi : Cajnbridge University Press Warehouse.^ 17 Paternoster Row. 
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THE TYPES OF GREEK COINS. By Percy Gardner, 

M.A.J F.S.A., Disney Professor of Archseology. With i6 Autotype 
plates, containing photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. 
Impl. 4to. Cloth extra, £\. lu. 6d.; Morocco backs, £2. 2s. 


“Professor Gardner’s book is written with 
such lucidity and in a manner so strai^^htfor- 
ward that it may well win converts, and it may 
be distinctly recommended to that omnivorous 
class of readers — ‘ men in the schools.’ Th® his- 
tory of ancient coins is so interwoven with and 
so vividly illustrates the history of ancient States, 
that students of Thucydides and Herodotus can- 
not afford to neglect Professor Gardner’s intro- 
duction to Hellenic numismatics . . The later 
part of Mr Gardner’s useful and interesting 
volume is devoted to the artistic and archaeo- 
logical aspect of coins, and can scarcely be 
studied apart from photographs (like those 


which he supplies) or casts of the original 
medals.” — Saturday Review, 

‘ The Tj'pes of Greek Coins’ is a work which 
is less purely and dryly scientific. Neverthe- 
less, it takes high rank as proceeding upon a 
truly scientific basis at the same time that it 
treats the subject of numismatics in an attrac- 
tive style and is elegant enough to justify its 
appearance in the drawing-room .... Six- 
teen autotype plates reproduce with marvellous 
reality more than six hundred types of picked 
specimens of coins in every style, from the 
cabinets of the British Museum and other col- 
ections. — A the7i£em}i. 


THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. WitE Introduction, 

Critical Notes, and Archaeological Illustrations, by J. E. Sandys, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John^s College, Cambridge, and Public 
Orator. Crown 8vo. loj*. 6d. 


“ Of the present edition of the Bacchce by Mr 
Sandys we may safely say that never before has 
a Greek play, in England at least, had fuller 
justice done to its criticism, interpretation, 
and archseological illustration, whether for the 
young student or the more advanced scholar. 
The Cambridge Public Orator may be said to 
have taken the lead in issuing a complete edi- 
tion of a Greek play, which is destined perhaps 
to gain redoubled favour now that the study of 
ancient monuments has been applied to its il- 
lustration.” — Saturday Review. 

“The volume is interspersed with \vell- 
executed woodcuts, and its general attractive- 
ness of form reflects great credit on the Uni- 
versity Press. In the notes Mr Saitdys has more 
than sustained his well-earned reputation as a 
careful and learned editor, and shows consider- 


able advance in freedom and lightness of style. 
. . . Under such circumstances it is superfluous 
to say that for the purpo.se.s of teachers and ad- 
vanced students this hand.some edition far sur- 
passes all its predecessors.” — Atlmimim, 

“It has not, like so many such books, been 
hastily produced to meet the momentary need 
of some particular e.xamination ; but it has em- 
ployed. for sonie years the labour and thought 
of a highly finished scholar, whose aim seems 
to have been that his book should go forth totus 
teres aigne rotundtis, armed at all points with 
all that may throw light upon its subject. The 
result is a work whicli will not only assist the 
schoolboy or undergraduate in his tasks, but 
will adorn the library of the .scholar.” — The 
Guardiafi, 


ESSAYS ON THE ART OF PHEIDIAS. By C. Wald- 

STEIN, M.A., Phil. D., Reader in Classical Archaeology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. 

\l7i the Press. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS DE FINIBUS BONORUM 

ET MALORUM LIBRI QUINC^UE. The text revised and ex- 
plained; With a Translation by James S. Reid, M.L., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. In three Volumes. 

\In the Press. 

VOL. III. Containing the Translation. {Nearly Ready. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES, 

with Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious 
Indices, by H. A. PIOLDEN, LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Revised and considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 9^'. 


“Dr IT olden has issued an edition of what 
is perhaps the easiest and most popular of 
Cicero’s philosophical works, the dc Ojfficiis^ 
which, especially in the form which it has now 


assumed after two most thorough revisions, 
leaves little or nothing to be desired in the full- 
ness and accuracy of its treatment alike of the 
matter and the language.”— 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS PRO C RABIRIO [PERDVEL- 
LIONIS REO] ORATIO AD QVIRITES With Notes Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by W E Heitland MA, Fellow and Lecturer 
of St JohiFs College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. ^s. 6d. 


Lojidon : Cambridge University Press Warehouse^ 17 Pate?moster Row. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


M. TULLII CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM 

Libri Tres, with Introduction and Commentary by JOSEPH B. 
Mayor, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s Col- 
lege, London, together with a new collation of several of the English 
MSS. by J. H. SWAINSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. iQs,(id. [Vol. II. In the Press. 

“ Such editions as that of which Prof. Mayor way admirably suited to meet the needs of the 

has given us the first instalment will doubtless student . . . The notes of the editor are all that 

do much to remedy this undeserved neglect ^ It could be expected from his well-known learn- 
is one on which great pains and much learning ing and scholdLXshx^.”— Academy . 

have evidently been expended, and is in every 

P. VERGILI M:AR0NIS OPERA cum Prolegomenis 
et Commentario Critico pro Syndicis Preli Academici edidit Ben- 
jamin Hall Kennedy, S.T.P., Graecae Linguae Professor Regius. 
Extra Fcap. 8vo. 5^y. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c, 
MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 

Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow. Collected from different 
Scientific Periodicals from May 1841, to the present time. Vol. 1 . 
Demy 8 VO. iSs. [Vol. 11 . hi the Press. 

“ Wherever exact science has found a fol- rules and units which are but the detailed out- 

lower Sir William Thomson’s name is known as come of the principles laid down in these 

a leader and a master. For a space of 40 years papers.” — The Times. 

each of his successive contributions to know- “We are convinced that nothing has had a 

ledge in the domain of experimental and mathe- greater effect on the progress of the theories of 

matical physics has been recognized as marking electricity and magnetism during the last ten 

a stage in the progress of the subject. But, un- years than the publication of Sir W, Thomson’s 

happily for the mere learner, he is no writer of reprint of papers on electro.statics and magnet- 

text-books. His eager fertility overflows into ism, and we believe that the present volume is 

the nearest available journal . . . The papers in destined in no les.s_ degree to further the ad- 

this volume deal largely with the subject of the van cement of physical science. We owe the 

dynamics of heat. They begin with two or modern dynamical theory of heat almost wholly 

three ai-ticles which were in part written at the to Joule and Thomson, and Clausius and Ran- 

age of 17, before the author had commenced kine, and we have here collected together the 

residence as an undergraduate in Cambridge whole of Thomson’s investigations on this sub- 

. . . No student of mechanical engineering, ject, together with the papers published jointly 

who aims at the higher levels of his profession, by himself and Joule. We would fain linger 

can afford to be ignorant of the principles and over this fascinating subject, but space does not 

methods set forth in these great memoirs . . . permit ; and we can only ask those who really 

The article on the absolute measurement of wish to study thermo-dynamics to know some- 

electric and galvanic quantities (1S51) has thing of the great theory of the dissipation of 

borne rich and .abundant fruit. Twenty years energy originated by the author to give his days 

after its date the International Conference of and nights to the volume before us.” — Glasgoiu 

Electricians at Paris, assisted by the author Herald. 

himself, elaborated and promulgated a series of 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS, by 
George Gabriel Stokes, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and 
Transactions, with Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. 15A [Vol. II. Nearly ready. 

“ The volume of Professor Stokes’s papers necessary, dissertations. There nothing is 

contains much more than his hydrodynamical slurred over, nothing extenuated. We learn 

papers. The undulatory theory of light Ls exactly the weaknesses of the theory, and 

treated, and the difficulties connected with its the direction in which the completer theory of 

application to certain phenomena, such as aber- the future must be sought for. The same spirit 

ration, are carefully examined and resolved. pervades the papers on pure mathematics which 

Such difficulties are commonly passed over with are included in the volume. They have a severe 

scant notice in the text-books . . . Those to accuracy of style which well befits the subtle 

whom difficulties like these are real stumbling- nature of the subjects, and inspires the com- 

block.s will still turn for enlightenment to Pro- pletest confidence in their author.”— - 77 ^ 6 ’ T’fwdX 

fessor Stokes’s old, but still fresh and still 

Volume HI. In the Press. 

London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse^ 1"^ Paternoster Row. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE PROF\ 
J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by W. D. Niven, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Royal 4to. [In the Press. 

A TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 

Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tait, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
VoL 1 . Part 1 . Demy 8vo. 16s. 

“ In this, the second edition, we notice a form within the time at our disposal would be 
large amount of new matter, the importance of utterly inadequate.*' — ISiatnre. 
which is such that any opinion which we could 

Part II. Demy 8vo. iSj. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Pro- 
fessors Sir W. Thomson and P. G. Tait. Part I. Demy 8vo. 
Second Editioft. (^s. 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMI- 
NANTS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS IN ANALYSIS AND 
GEOMETRY, by Robert Forsyth Scott, M.A., of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. i2i‘. 

“This able and comprehensive treatise will searches on this subject which have hitherto 
be welcomed by the student as bringing within been for the most part inaccessible to him.*’ — 
his reach the results of many important re- Athenmifn. 


HYDRODYNAMICS, a Treatise on the Mathematical 
Theory of the Motion of Fluids, by Horace Lamb, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, by JOSEPH 
Fourier. Translated, with Notes, by A. Freeman, M.A., Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“ It is time that Fourier’s masterpiece, The 
Analytical Theory of Heat, translated by Mr 
Alex. Freeman, should be introduced to those 
English students of Mathematics who do not 
follow with freedom a treatise in any language 
but their own. It is a model of mathematical 
reasoning applied to physical phenomena, and 
is remark^able for the ingenuity of the analytical 


proce.ss employed by the author.” — Conte)nf>fl‘ 
rary Revieiv, October, 1878. 

“There cannot be two opinions ns to the 
value and importance of the Theorie de la Chtx~ 
leur ... It is still the text-book of Heat Con- 
duction, and there seems little present prospect 
of its being superseded, though it is already 
more than, half a century old.” — Nat 7 cre. 


THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES OF THE Plonour- 
able PIenry Cavendish, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. 
Edited from the original manuscripts in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire, K. G., by the late J. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. iSs. 

“Every department of editorial duty ap- faction to Prof. Maxwell to see this goodly 
pears to have been most conscientiously per- volume conrpleted before his life's work was 
formed ; and it must have been no small satis- done.” — Atlmiteuvi. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS. 

By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 14A 

THE MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BAR- 

ROW, D.D. Edited by W. Whewell, D.D. Demy 8vo. is. 6d. 


London : Cambridge University Press Warehotise^ ij Paternoster Roto. 



PUBLICATIONS OF 




NOTES ON QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Concise and 
Explanatory. By H. J. H. Fenton, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S., Demon- 
strator of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Late Scholar 
of Christ’s College. Crown 4to. 7s. 61. 

A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS, 

by S. H. Vines, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. [In the Press. 

THE FOSSILS AND PALAEONTOLOGICAL AFFIN- 
ITIES OF THE NEOCOMIAN DEPOSITS OF UPWARE 
AND BRICKHILL with Plates, being the Sedgwick Prize Essay 
for the Year 1879. By Walter Keeping, M.A., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 

lOi*. 6d. 

COUNTERPOINT. A Practical Course of Study, by Pro- 
fessor Sir G. A. Macfarren, M.A., Mus. Doc. Fourth Edition, 
revised. Demy 4.to. js. 6d. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made at the Obser- 
vatory of Cambridge by the Rev. James Challis, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., late Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. For various Years, from 
1846 to i860. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS from 1861 to 1865. 
Vol. XXL Royal 4to. 15^. From 1866 to 1869. Vol. XXII. 
Royal 4to. [Nea7ly ready. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF BIRDS 

formed by the late PL E. Strickland, now in the possession of the 
University of Cambridge. By OsiiERT Salvin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Strickland Curator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. £1. is. 

“The discriminating notes which Mr Salviu ^ “The author has formed a definite and, as 
has here and there introduced make the book it seems to us, a righteous idea of what the 
indispensable to every worker on what the catalogue of a collection should be, and, alhnv- 
Americans call “the higher plane” of the ing lor some occasional slips, has effectively 
science of birds. carried it out .” — NoHes and Queries. 

A CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN FOSSILS (in- 
cluding Tasmania and the Island of Timor), Stratigraphically and 
Zoologically arranged, by R. Etheridge, Jun., F.G.S., Acting Palae- 
ontologist, H.M. GeoL Survey of Scotland. Demy 8vo. io.5\ 6d. 

“Theworkisarranged with great clearness, consulted by the author, and an index to the 
and contains a full list of the books and papers genera.” — Saturday J\^evie'ai. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 
VERTEBRATE AND INVERTEBRATE, for the Use of Stu- 
dents in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
BRITISH PALyEOZOIC ROCKS, by the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, 
M.A., F.R.S., and Frederick M^'Ccy, F.G.S. One vol., Royal 4to. 
Plates, £1. IS. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF CAM- 
BRIAN AND SILURIAN I^OSSILS contained in the Geological 
Museum of the University of Cambridge, by J. W. Salter, F.G.S. 
With a Portrait of Professor Sedgwick. Royal 4to. ys. 6d. 

CATALOGUE OF OSTEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS con- 
tained in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

London: Cmnhridge University P^rss Warehouse^ 17 Pate?'n aster Roiu. 
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LAW. 

AN ANALYSIS OF CRIMINAL LIABILITY. By E. C. 

Clark, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge, also of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. yr. (>d. 

Prof. Clark’s little book is the substance Students of jurisprudence will find much to 
of lectures delivered by him upon those por- interest and instruct them in the work of Prof, 
tions of Austin’s work on jurisprudence which Clark.” — Atlieiicettm. 
deal with the “operation of sanctions” . . . 

PRACTICAL JURISPRUDENCE, a Comment on Austin. 
By E. C. Clark, LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law. Crown 
8vo. 9Y. 


A SELECTION OF THE STATE TRIALS. By J. W. 

Willis-Bund, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Con- 
stitutional Law and History, University College, London. Vol. I. 
Trials for Treason (1327 — 1660). Crown 8vo. iSs. 


“Mr Willis-Bund has edited ‘A Selection of 
Cases from the State Trials' which is likely to 
form a very valuable addition to the standard 
literature . . . There can be no doubt, therefore, 
of the interest that can be found in the State 
trials. But they are large and unwieldy, and it 
is impossible for the general reader to come 
across them. Mr Willis-Bund has therefore 
done good service in making a selection that 
is in the first volume reduced to a commodious 
form .” — The Examiner. 

“This work is a very useful contribution to 
that important branch of the constitutional his- 
tory of England which is concerned with the 
growth and development of the law of treason, 


as it may be gathered from trials before the 
ordinary courts. The author has very wisely 
distinguished these cases from those of im- 
eachment for treason before Parliament, which 
e proposes to treat in a future volume under 
the general head ^Proceedings in Parliament.”’ 
— The Academy. 

“This is a work of such obvious utility that 
the only wonder is that no one should have un- 
dertaken it before ... In many respects there- 
fore, although the trials are more or less 
abridged, this is for the ordinary student's pur- 
pose not only a more handy, but a more useful 
work than Howell’s .” — Saturday Eez'iew. 


VoL. II. In two p 

“ But, although the book is mo.st interesting 
to the historian of constitutional law, it is also 
not without considerable value to those who 
seek information with regard to jirocedure and 
the growth of the law of evidence. W e should 
add that Mr Willis-Buud has given .short pre- 
faces and appendices to the trials, so as to form 
a connected narrative of the events in history 
to which they relate. We can thoroughly re- 
commend the book. ” — Law Times. 

“To a large class of readers hlr Willis- 
Bund’s compilation will thus be of great a.s- 
sistance, for he presents in a convenient form a 

Vol III. 


ts. Price 143*. each. 

judicious selection of the principal statutes and 
the leading cases bearing on the crime of trea- 
son . . . For all classes of readers tliese volumes 
posse.ss an indirect iutere.st, arising from the 
nature of the cases themselves, from the men 
who were actors in them, and from the numerous 
points of social life which are incidentally illus- 
trated in tlie course of the trials. On tliese 
features we have not dwelt, but have preferred 
to show that the book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the subject with which it pro- 
fesse.s to deal, namely, the history of the law of 
treason .” — A themenm. 

n the Press. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERPETUAL EDICT 

OF SALVIUS JULIANUS, collected, arranged, and annotated by 
Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College, and 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6y. 


“ In the present book we have the fruits of 
the same kind of thorough and well-ordered 
study which was brought to bear upon the notes 
to the Commentaries and the Institutes^. . . 
Hitherto the Edict has been almost inac- 
cessible to the ordinary Engli.sh student, and 


such a student will be interested as well as jicr- 
haps surprised to find how abundantly the ex- 
tant fragments illustrate and clear up points 
which have attracted his attention in the Com- 
mentaries, or the Institutes, or the Digest.” — 
Lazv Times. 


Lo7idon : Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoste?' Row. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


DIGEST. Book VIL Title I. De Usufructu. With 

Introduction and full Explanatory Notes, intended as an Introduction 
to the study of the Digest. By Henry John Roby, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St John’s College. [ 7 ;^ the Press, 


THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS AND RULES OF 
ULPIAN. (New Edition, revised and enlarged.) With a Trans- 
lation and Notes, by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, 
late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and 
Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor’s 
Medallist for Legal Studies. Crown 8 vo. idj*. 


“As scholars and as editors Messrs Abdy 
and Walker have done their work well ... For 
one thing the editors deserve special commen- 
dation. They have presented Gains to the 
reader with few notes and those merely by 


way of reference or necessary explanation. 
Thus the Roman jurist is allowed to speak for 
himself, and the reader feels that he is really 
studying Roman law in the original, and not a 
fanciful representation A thenamn. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, translated with 
Notes by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, late Regius 
Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity PI all ; and Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D., Law 
Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge ; late Fellow and Lecturer 
of Corpus Christ! College ; and formerly Law Student of Trinity 
Hall. Crown 8 vo. idi-. 

“We welcome here a valuable contribution 
to the study of juri.sprudence. The text of the 
Institutes is occasionally perple.xing, even to 
practised scholars, whose knowledge of clas- 
sical models does not always avail them in 
dealing with the technicalities of legal phrase- 
ology. Nor can the ordinary dictionaries be 
expected to funii.sh all the help that is wanted. 

This translation will then be of great use. To 


the ordinary student, whose attention is dis- 
tracted from the subject-matter by the dif- 
ficulty of struggling through the language in 
which it is contained, it will be almost indis- 
pensable.” — Spectator. 

“The notes are learned and carefully com- 
piled, and this edition will be found useful to 
students .” — Law 7'imes. 


SELECTED TITLES FROM THE DIGEST, annotated 
by B. Walker, M.A., LL.D. Part 1. Mandati vel Contra. Digest 
xvii. I. Crown 8 vo. 5 ^. 

“This small volume is published as an ex- Mr Walker deserves credit for the way in which 

periment. The author proposes to publish an he has performed the task undertaken. The 

annotated edition and translation of several tx*anslation, as might be expected, is scholarly.” 

books of the Digest if this one is received with — Law Times. 

favour. We are pleased to be able to say that 

Part II. De Adquirendo rerum dominio and De Adquirenda vel 
amittenda possessione. Digest XLI. i and i r. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Part III. De Condictionibus. Digest xil. i and 4 — 7 and Digest 
xni. 1 — 3 . Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, with the Notes 

of Barbeyrac and others ; accompanied by an abridged Translation 
of the Text, by W. Wheweli., D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 
3 Vols. Demy 8 vo. 12 s. The translation separate, 6s. 


London: Ca7nbridge U7iiversity Press Wareho7tse^ ij Paternoster Row. 
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HISTORY. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE. By W. Cunningham, M.A., late Deputy to the 
Knightbridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. With 
Maps and Charts. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


“He is, however, undoubtedly sound in the 
main, and his work deserves recognition as the 
result of immense industry and research in a 
field in which the labourers have hitherto been 
comparatively few.”— Scotsman. 

“ Mr Cunningham is not likely to disap- 
point any readers except such as begin by mis- 
talcing the character of his book. He does not 
promise, and does not give, an account of the 


dimensions to which English industry and com- 
merce have grown. It is with the process of 
growth that he is concerned ; and this process 
he traces with the philo.sophical^ insight which 
distinguishes between what is important and 
what is trivial. He thus follows with care, 
skill, and deliberation a single thread through 
the maze of general English history.” — Guar- 
dian. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GERMANY AND 
PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, by J. R. Seeley, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modei'n History in the University of 
Cambridge, with Portraits and Maps. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 48J. 


“If we could conceive anything similar to 
a protective system in the intellectual depart- 
ment, we might perhaps look forward to a time 
when our historians would raise the cry of pro- 
tection for native industry Of the unquestion- 
ably greatest German men of modern history — 
I speak of Frederick the Great, Goethe and 
Stem — the first two found long .since in Carlyle 
and Lewes biographers who have undoubtedly 
driven their German competitors out of the 
field. And now in the year just past Professor 
Seeley of Cambridge has presented us with a 
biography of Stein which, though it modestly 
declines competition with German works and 
disowns the presumption of teaching us Ger- 
mans our own history, yet casts into the shade 
by its brilliant superiority all that we have our- 
selves hitherto written about Stein .” — Deutsche 
Rundschau. 

“ In a notice of this kind scant justice can 
be done to a work like tlie one before us; no 
short r^sumJ can give even the most meagre 
notion of the contents of these volumes, which 
contain no page that is superfiuous, and none 
that is uninteresting .... To understamd the 


Germany of to-day one must study the Ger- 
many of many yesterdays, and now that study 
has been made easy by this work, to which no 
one can hesitate to assign a very high place 
among those recent histories which have aimed 
at original research.” — Athtma'wn. 

“The book before us fills an important gap 
in English — nay, European--histurical litera- 
ture, and bridges over the history of Prussia 
from the time of Frederick the Great to the 
days of Kai.ser Wilhelm. It thus gives the 
reader standing ground whence he may regard 
contemporary events in Germany in their pro- 
per historic light . . . We congratulate Cam- 
bridge and her Professor of History on the 
appearance of .such a noteworthy procluctiou. 
And we may add that it is something upon 
which we may congratulate England that on 
the especial field of the Germans, history, on 
the history of their own country, by the use of 
their own literary weapons, an Eugli.shmaii has 
produced a history of Germany in the Napo- 
leonic age far superior to any that exists in 
German. ” — Exavihicr. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROYAL INJUNCTIONS OF 
1535, by James Bass Mullinger, M.A. Demy 8vo. (734 pp.), 12s. 


“We ti-ust Mr Mullinger will yet continue 
his history and bring it down to our own day.” 
— Academy, 

“He has brought together a mass of in- 
structive details respecting the rise and pro- 
gress, not only of his own University, but of 
all the principal Universities of the Middle 
Ages ... We hope some day that he may con- 


tinue his labours, and give us a history of the 
University during the troublous times of the 
Reformation and the Civil War .” — A ihena'utn, 
“ Mr Mullinger’s work is one of great learn- 
ing and research, which can hardly fail to 
become a standard book of reference on the 
suliject . . . We can most strongly recommend 
this book to our readers." — S/'ce tutor. 


VOL. 11 . In the Press, 


Londo 7 i : Cambridge University Press Warehouse,, 17 P aie^moster Row, 



PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY. 

Accompanied by a short narrative of events, with references to the 
sources of information and extracts from the ancient authorities, by 
Carl Peter. Translated from the German by G. Chawner, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 

4 to. IQS. 

“As a handy book of reference for genuine ticular point as quickly as possible, the Tables 
students, or even for learned men who want to are useful.” — Acadejny. 

lay their hands on an authority for some par- 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 

By the same. [Preparmg. 

HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST, by Thomas Baker, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St John’s. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 24^“. 

“To antiquaries the book will be a source “The work displays very wide reading, and 

of almost inexhaustible amusement, by his- it will be of great use to members of the col 
torians it will be found a work of considerable lege and of the university, and, perhaps, of 
service on questions respecting our social pro- still greater use to students of English his- 
gress in past times: and the care and thorough- tory, ecclesiastical, political, social, literary 
ness with which Mr Mayor has discharged his and academical, who have hitherto had to be 
editorial functions are creditable to his learning content with ‘ Dyer.’” — Acadeviy. 
and industry.” — Athejicemn. 

HISTORY OF NEPAL, translated by Munshi Shew 
Shunker Singh and Pandit ShrI Gunanand; edited with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. Wright, 
late Residency Surgeon at Kathmanclu, and with facsimiles of native 
drawings, and portraits of Sir JCJNG Bahadur, the King of Nepal, 
&c. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 

“The Cambridge Univev.sity Press have interesting.” — Nainre. 

done well in publishing this work. Such trans- “The history has appeared at a very op- 

lations are valuable not only to the historian portune moment... The volume. ..is beautifully 

but also to the ethnologist;. . . Dr Wright’s printed, and .supplied with portraits of Sir Jung 

Introduction is based on per.sonal inquiry and Bahadoor and others, and with excellent 

observation, is written intelligently and can- coloured sketches illustrayng Nepaulese archi- 

didly, and add.s much to the value of the tccture and religion.” — Examiner. 

volume. The coloured lithographic plates are 

SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE; some Account of the Studies 
at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse ; Author of 
“ Social Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Demy Svo. 15A 

“The general object of Mr Wordsworth's “Only those who have engaged in like la- 

book is .sufficiently apparent from its title. He hours will be able fully to appreciate the 

has collected a great quantity of minute and sustained indu.stry and conscientious accuracy 

curious iiiformution about the working of Cam- dLscernible in every page . . ._0_f the whole 

bridge institutions ixr the hast century, with an volume it may be said that it is a genuine 

occasional comparison of the corre.sponcling service rendered to the study of Univer.sity 

.state of things at 0.xford . . . To a great extent history, and that the habits of thought of any 

it is purely a book of reference, and as such it writer educated at either seat of learning in 

will be of permanent value for the histoi'ical the last century will, in many cases, be far 

knowledge of English education and learning.” better understood after a consideration of the 

— Saturday Review. materials here collected.” — Academy. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE UNL 
VERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE, by the late 
Profc.ssor WiLLis, M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustra- 
tions. Continued to the present time, and edited by John Willis 
Clark, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

\l 7 i the Press. 

London: Cambridge' JJniversity Press Warehouse, Paternoster Row. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A CATALOGUE OF ANCIliNT MARBLES IN GREAT 

r>R I'FAIN, by I'rof. AdcU.I'' M ich AKi.is. Translated by C. A. M. 
.Kknn’i:ll, M.A., late I'cllow of Jesus College. Royal iSvo. £2. 2 .v. 


“Tlic (thjrri itf the present wnrk nf Mlrh- 
aclis is til <l('.,t'ribe ;iml make known llie vast 
tn-asniTS oi' .unaeut siailptiiro tiow accnmnlatetl 
in ttse p.allmie-. ut’tlrcat llritain, the cNlciil ami 
valiu* ol' whii'h arc scarcely appreciated, amt 
chirlly *‘0 Isecause there has hitherto hemt litlh; 
accrs-ahle inldrmation aliont them. ‘I’o the 
loviue, lahours of a hsirned (lerman the owners 
Ilf ait tie.e.ures in l'a>};land are for the smamd 
time imh'hted fora hill description ol (heir rich 
po-.se'v.ioii'.. Waa.i.pm p.ave to the private col- 
liM'tions of picttiri's tlie advantay,'' of his in- 
sp's tiou .Old cnltivated actpiaintam'c with art, 
and now Miidiaeli . perfotms the same idtice 
tor the sull less known private hoards ot an™ 
tiqne scnlpturi's for which otir conniiy is so 
ri inat k.dilr, The hook is he.iutifnlly e.vecuted, 
.Old with its few hatld some phite;., .Old excel- 
lent uidi-.ves, does imich creilit to tlie C'am- 
hridyu Ihcss. It has not hcen planted in 


('.ennan, hut ap}»cars for the lirst time in tlie 
Isnylish translation. All lovers of true art and 
ol >;ood work shonhl he y.ralefnl to the .Symlics 
of the University Tress lor the liher.il facilities 
aiforded hj^ them towards tin; proilnction of 
this important volume hy i*rofc;,;ior Michaelis." 
SaturJuv Kevit 

“ ‘ Amaent Marhles’ here mean relics of 
(h'eek and Koinan origin which have hemi 
imporp’d into (Jre.at Ihitain Irom cl.issical 
soil, llo\v rich this island is in rcspcs t to 
tlu’se rmnains ol ancient art, every one knows, 
hut it is etpially well known tli.it these tnsi- 
ranes had heen most inadci[uai(dy de .i rihed 
hefore the .inthor of this work nnderlook the 

l. diour ol desciiptiou. i’rolessor Michaelis has 

ac. hicvird so hie.h a lame as an authority in 
cl.issic.d arc.h.eoloy.y th.it it seems unnets’s- 
sary to .s.iy how >ptoil a hook this is." i/kv' 

A/iit 


IJCCrrURlkS on TlCACIIlN(;,tlclivcrc<l in the University 

of Cdunlu’itl'iT in the Ltuit 'Funn, i.SSt). l\y j. (F f'lTfii, M.A., Her 
Majesty’s I nspuctor of Schools. Crown tSvo. New Rtlilion. 5.V. 


“The lectnrrs wilt he foimd most interest- 
ing, .md dc .eive to he catcfnlly stinlied, not 
oniv hv pel ..Ills directly concerned with in- 
stniction, hnt hy ji.uents who wish to lie .d'h* 
to e\ejs ; ,e an intclhy.rnt jud/pnent in tin: 
choice of m IiooIs anti te.u hers lor their chit- 
uieii. I'oi ontsrlves, wc; i otdd almost wish to 
he o| Si hool .n*r ay.. tin, to leatn hi .toiy and 
yroep.tph V trom sonu: one who could te.n h 
iliein .iftct ill*' paKcrn set hy Mr h'ltch to hts 
.mdten- e . , . lint p' llmp .Mi Kin IT . oh .et v.i- 
tiojis on ihe y.ener.tl t otnlii ions ot s«liool-wotk 
ateevi u more imiiorlanl limn wh.it he s.iy . on 
this oj th.it hran< h ol sindv." A’c- 

“ It comptises lifn-en hs tures, dralim; with 
such snhjn Is .1. Of y.anis.ilioii, disciplifie, rs- 
aminiftc, lampi ly.e, lact l.nowleiii'r, r.i iem 
ami im thods of hisirni lion ■, anu ihouv'h tin* 
hsUpe. make no plelejllioil to sysirmatic or 
c^li.inane tie.ilment, they y« | lr.i\r vciy little 
t)t the y.tonnd umoveietl; and they comhine tu 
.m adjiutahle W.IV the rspo-aijoll ol •.ouild prill 
1 iplr . wsih piaitiial ap;|.'esiions and illu ir.t' 
tJoic. \U»n h .ue evithmllv deil’.ed tloin wuh' 
and v.uii'd e i.pi-nem:e, hotii m I r.u lour,' ““d in 
c,vammiisi.L'" ■*>. 

** As pi UH ip.tl ol .1 liainin;', ( ullerie and as a 
floVrnuuent ilispet tor ui si holds, Ml I’it'Jl lets 
|,'oi ,ii lus imy.ris' ends tlie ivoikma, ot jirimaiy 
edit' .itiop, udutr as .issisl.mt fs, minis aoner «.» 
the l.uc K.ndowed ,St hoof, t 'ommi .siou hr h.c. 
seen .oiurihiUf* ol the uta hinrt v ol our hi'.'.hrr 
M hoois . , . Mr Kinh's hook covers so wale a 
field and t <m hes on so m.uiy hurniuE qnc- tarns 
that we mu 4 lie content to reiaimmmd it as 


the best exist iny, •••'.n/i* wcr.Yw for tlu’ le.irher, 
...He is always sim.ihle, alw.n's juilicious, 
never w.uitinj'. in tact . . , Mr Kitch is a scholar: 
he priUends to no knowledge ih.tl he <loes not 
posses .; he htiiiR . to lus woik the lipc (>vpe- 
riem (• of .1 wtdl-sto|ed mind, and he po . .esse*; 
in a trmatk.ihle decree the ait of cxito liion." 

/M.V c/'/c, 

" hi no other woik in the KiiEh •!» kuiKnap.e, 
r.o l.ir as we know, aie the principles and 
methods which most comlm a- to siicics.lul 
te.n hiny. l.iiil down and illustr.Ued with r.iich 
Pieiisit.n and fulness of detail as they aie 
lierr.” / fV./v Hh'fi uiy. 

*’ Theieloie, wiihont ievi«'wim; tlie hook for 
the secuml lime, wr' aie y.lad to .iv.iil otir elves 
of the oppoiimiilv of I.illine. .Ulention to the 
i. -issue ol till' volume in tin- live .lulling lorm, 
laiuKiny. it witlun die reach of die i.tiil. .uni 
fde ol die ptoji .siiiu. We r.uuiot h i the oc- 
casion pa s vviihotu makinp, spe. i.il rch rencr to 
the excellent srefiou on ' piuushlueuls ’ in ihc 
lei lure on ' I h SI ipliiie.' " .V« Aoc/ t '/.v.vr 

n /c. 

'* From heEimiiny. to eml .Mr Fitch’s liook 
i*i rmiurully pi.n tn.il. No (eai lim c.ui re.nl it. 
c.urhillv vvlihoul aciinirlnE a taiyer .md inter 
toniepinm ot lus ihiiies, or without oht.uiuiu; 
mauv valuable su.;.',e anm . wlm h will prove 
helpln* i » hint in a pjofe . .ion whit li i . not 
always so Eeftrtouslv i onsidcred as ji on ;hi to 
he. Members of .Si In.ol T.o.uds wlm wish to 
UJidrtst.ind the wosk lln v .ur ritj'.ar.ed in su- 
prnJtteudiliE, wrll also Itiitl It 111 U r." .S, (I/*. 

A*C,'S*«'.'<'. 


'rmCORY AND PRACTICIC OP' 'rDACMI I ND. Hy tlu* 

K«*v. IkDWFARli 'I'flRlXC, lIuiTtl Mastvd’ of r ppin.’Jiam St hooI, 

!atc f'cllow of Kiukl’'s tatjubriilge. C’rowa ovo. Cl 


Ad/zr/u// : Cdwhii/iy rnhrrsiiy Ptvss lPiur/iou.\y^ 17 PaPrdosft'r Iimd, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

and for the Colleges therein^ made published and approved (1878 — 
1882) under the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. 
With an Appendix. Demy 8vo. ^hmnediately, 

THE WOODCUTTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS 

during the last quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In two parts. 
I. History of the Woodcutters. II. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. 
By William Martin Conway. [in the Press. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE. By 

Prof. WiNDiscH. Translated by Dr Norman Moore. Crown 
8vo. js. 6d. 

STATUTA ACADEMIC CANTABRIGIENSIS. Demy 

8vo. 2s. sewed. 

STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

With some Acts of Parliament relating to the University. Demy 
8vo. 3^*. ^d. 

ORDINATIONES ACADEMIC CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

Demy 8vo. 3^*. 6d. 

TRUSTS, STATUTES AND DIRECTIONS affecting 

(i) The Professorships of the University. (2) The Scholarships 
and Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 5^', 

COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS, 

for the use of persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy 8vo. 6d. 

CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 

preserved in the University Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. 
SCHiLLER-SziNESSY. Volume I. containing Section i. The Holy 
Scriptures; Section it. Covinmitaries on the Bible, Demy 8vo. 9^'. 
Volume II. I7i the Press. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS preserved 

in the Library of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. 
los. each. 

INDEX TO THE CATALOGUE. Demy 8vo. los. 

A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed books 
containing MS. notes, preserved in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge. 3^. 6d. 

THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LI- 
BRARY OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, Catalogued with 
Descriptions, and an Introduction, by William George Searle, 
M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, and Vicar of Plockington, 
Cambridgeshire. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE GRACES, 

Documents, and other Papers in the University Registry which 
concern the University Library. Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECA BURCKH ARDTIANA. 

Demy 4to. 5 a 
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€i)t Cam&n'iig:e 33i't)le for ^ti) 00 l!S antr 
CoUesea!* 

General Editor : The Very Reverend J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., 
Dean of Peterborough. 


The want of an Annotated Edition of the Bible, in handy portions, suitable for 
School use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination purposes, the 
Cambridge U>:!Ver.si'1'y Press has arranged to publish the several books of the 
13ible in separate portions at a moderate price, with introductions and explanatory 
xiotes. 

The Very Reverend J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, has 
undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, assisted by a staff of 
eminent coadjutors. Some of the books have been already edited or undertaken 
Toy the following gentlemen : 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A., Assistant Masier ai VVcllhigton College. 

Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., Fellozu of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev, A. B. Davidson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. 

The Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Rev. xA. E. PIUMITIREYS, M.A., Felloto of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College^ Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. 

Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., late Professor at St Havid^s College, La7npeter. 

Rev. J. R. Lumby, D.D., Norrisia^i Professor of Divmity. 

Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Warden of St Atigustine's College, Ca7ite7'bu?y. 
Rev. IT. C. G. Moule, M.A., Fellow of Irhiiiy College, P7'i7icipal of Ridley 
Hall, Ca77ib7'idge. 

Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Ca77ib>idge. 
Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Coi'pus Ch7dsti College, Cainbridge, 
Exafnmmg Chaplam to the Bishop of St Asaph. 

The Ven. T. T. Perowne, M.A., A7rhdeacon of No7'zvich. 

Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of Unive7'sity College, Durha/n. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

Rev. W. Sanday, M.A., Fidncipal of Bishop Hatfield Hall, Durha7n. 

Rev. W. SiMCOX, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, IIa7its. 

Rev. W. Robertson Smith, M.A., Edinbu7gh. 

Rev. A. W. Streane, M.A., Felloia of Coipus Christi College, Ca77ib7idge. 
The Ven. H. W. Watkins, M.A., A7-chdeaco7i of Noidhuniberland. 

Rev. G. IT. Whitaker, M.A. , Felloiv of St foluds College, Ca7nb7'idge. 

Rev. C. Wordsworth, M.A., Rector of Glaston, Rutla7id. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE CAMBEIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 

Continued. 

ITow Eeady. Clotli, Extra Pcap. 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

With 2 Maps. 'is. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
With Map. 3^. 6 d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
Kirkpatrick, M.A. With Map. ^s. 6d, 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
Kirkpatrick, M.A. With 2 Maps. $s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. By the Very Rev. E. H. 

Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 5^. 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. Streane, 
M.A. With Map. 4J. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH AND JONAH. By Archdeacon 
Perowne. 2s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdeacon Perowne. is. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF MICAH. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 

l.r. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. Maclear, D.D. With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 
F. W. Farrar. With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. Plummer, M.A. , D.D. With 4 Maps. 45-. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
Lumpy, D.D. Part I. Chaps. I — XIV. With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

Part II. Chaps. XV. to end. With 2 Maps. 2s. 6 a. 

Parts I. and II., complete. With 4 Maps. 4^', 6 d. 

M'HE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, M.A. 3.?. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TFIE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. 
J. J. Lias, M.A. With a Map and Plan. 2s. 

THE SECOND PIPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 

Rev. J.J. Lias, M.A. 2^. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Archdeacon Farrar. 

3J. 6d. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells, is. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JUDE. By the 

same Editor. 2s. 6d. 

London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse^ 1 7 Paternoster Row. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 

Continued. 

Preparing. 

rule BOOK OF JOB. l>y the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 

I'ME BOOKS OF IIAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By Arch- 

deacon .rKROWNK. 

nil'. RPIST.L1CS OK S'l' lOMN. By the .Rev. A. PlummibK, 

ivr.A., D.D. 

niE BOOK 0.1' R]':V,IOLAri()N. I^y the Rev. ^V. Simcox, M,.A. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT, 

FOR SCHOODS AND ClODI.KCiKS, 

vilh M Rcvi.sctl 'Fext, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, i)repared umler the tlirection of the (ieneral Editor, 

riiK Vkrv Kkvkkkn'D J. J. S. BEROWNE, D.D., 

UKAN OR rKTKKn()R()UGU. 

Now Ready. 

I'lIK (;oSl’KI, At:(:()RDlNG 'I'O S'F MATTIIJCW. B,y the 

Ri;v. A. t'Aiiu, M..\. W’iih .j Maps, .pc 6f/. 

“ VV'lth thr ‘ Nntr*.,' in tin’ vulnmt* Itrlnrn ns, wo arr mneh plt^ascd ; so far a.s wc liavo warelicd, 
hny avr srholnly atul mhuhI. riir tmutaiiotn* iVom tint OIa^.^.in^ arc ajil ; and tlu: rcrcrctua:;* to 
iiodcrn tJrrck lurni a iilrasin;'. rralnir." JVw i'latt ^ hman. 

“t'niiions illii .! i.ui'in y.-ithn <rd liom a j'lral varirty of sonrcfs, make hts notes a very valiD 
ihhr aid to the student. Tliey are indeed _r«’inarl;al>lv ijneresiitiy,, while all c.xiilanations on 
neaninjv., apjilieations, attd tin.’ like aic di;.lit»y,ui’ilu:d i»y llicir lueidiiy and nnuil .sense."-™’' 
l\ai :\lailinv:,ctU\ 

niic (lOSBIkE ACCORDINc; 'FO Sd' MARK. J5y the Rev. 

(I. I*'. M A( 'l.KAlt, D.D. Willi d M‘ti»s. .j.r. ('td. 

** The ( '.nnhildi'e ( Jrerli Test.nnent, irl whieh Or M.n hsir’s e«lition of the (hn.jiel atsan'diny, to 
St M.uk is a Mtlnine, <‘eri,dnly sojiplies .i \v.<ni. \Vttln»ui pn tejoliii}* to eomp<’te with tin* h’adinp, 
:ommrut.n ies, tn tu mnlHidv vrty nni» h ti{ie,in.d vrsr.u'ch, it Imtus a mt»-.t r.atisl.ietory introdin lii m 
,»» the study of tin' New ‘Te t.iment in the onypnal ... Or .M.iehsir*. introdnetiou (-(tniains all that 
;; kiniwtt u| !h .Mark’s life, ah rrfrtrnees to p.e.s.is'cs in tin* .New IV’.t.uuent in which he is 
nentioned; an ,n eonni ot the en • must.nters in wliieli the (k.sprl w. is composed, with an c.timaie 
irtln; inlluent i' <*1 St Teter’s it-.n hinp, npinr St .M.uk ; .ni eMa-lhrni ski’tch ol ihe specl.il eharacier- 
istjfs 111 this ( iosprl ; an an.dv’.is, and a i h.iptrr on the te.\t ol the N»nv Testament jpaier.illy , . . 
rite work is (oniplrtfd hy two n,"od map., mu’ of l*.ih”.tine in the time <( 1 ' onr Lord, the other, on 
i lary,(! ;.«;al'*, ol tin; .Sr.i, td (kdilee aiul the cotuttiy inumaliattdy iiurroumlinp, 

rilK (tOSl'lG. AGC.'ORDING 'fO S'l' DUKE. By Ardidcacon 

Ea k k a r. [A ear/y nod/. 

THE OOSBEE ACCORDINO '['( ) vS'B JOHN. By the Rev. A. 

ri.u.M.MLK, M.A., D I>. With -I .Maps. (>.s. 

‘‘A v.duahh' .ulditiMn ha. ,d .o In-en m.ide to ‘‘I'in* (‘.imhiidy,e (ireek 'rrhlainetit lor Si hool'.,‘ 
Dr Plumnirr's notes on ’the (hr.pel .e cordinK to St John ’^are sehol.irly, i ondse, ami tustructivr, 
,uul embody tin- rr .nit . of much ihoU'e.ht and wide leading.;/'-' 

London: Candni'd/e Ihiiver.siiy Pres.s ll’aye/iou.Si\ vj PaiermKster Row. 




PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


I. GREEK. 

THE \N\BASIS OF XENOPHON, Books L III. IV. 

--d V ^V-•^h Map and English Notes by Alfred Pretor, M.A., Fellow 
of St Catherine’s College, Cambridge ; Editor of Persms and Cicero ad Atii^ 
cum Book I. 2j. each. 

edition of the Anabasis the text of Kuhner has been followed in the main, 
t-T notes of the great German editor been largely utilised! 

tT s - res deal w4 the minutest as well as the most important difficulties in construction, and 
geography are briefly but very eflectually elucidated.»-71^. 

this addition to the other books of the Anabasis so ably edited by Mr Pretor. 
:^’.v^.jdhor^ffinaUy intended for the use of candidates at the university local examinations, yet 
:A;‘ qI found adapted not only to meet the wants of the junior student, but even 

sTo'arsivfll find much in this work that will repay its perusal. The Schoolmaster. 

^ ‘“TlTPretor's ‘ inabasis of Xenophon, Book IV.’ displays a_ union of accurate Cambridge 
;Id-T^iviih exp -rience of what is required by learners gained in e,xaniining middle-class 
cch text is lar^e and clearly printed, and the notes explain all difficulties. ... Mr 

Prl.t Cj."s not*es seem to be all that could be wished as regards grammar, geography, and other 
matte.'S. "—The Academy. 

BOOKS II. VI. and VII. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. each. 

•‘Another Greek text, designed it would seem for students preparing for the local e.xaminations, 
is ‘Xe.oophon’.s Anabasis,’ Book II., with English Notes, by Alfred Pretor, M.A. The editor has 
e.ve.-cised his usual discrimination in utilising the text and notes of Kuhner, with the occasional 
a.ssistancs of the best hints of Schneider, Vollbrecht and Macmichael on critical matters, and of 
Mr R. \V. Tavlor on points of history and geography. . . When Mr Pretor commits himself to 

Commentator’s work, he is eminently helpful. . . Had we to introduce a young Greek scholar 

to Xenophon, we should esteem ourselves fortunate in having Pretor’s text-book as our chart and 
guide.” — Con tempo ra ry R eviev) . 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, by A. Pretor, M.A., 

Text and Notes, complete in two Volumes. 7 j. (>d, 

AGESILAUS OF XENOPHON. The Text revised 

with Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, and Indices. 
By H. Hailstone, M. A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Editor of 
Xenophon’s Hellenics, etc. o-s. 6 d. 

ARISTOPHANES— RANAE. With English Notes and 

Introduction by W. C. Green, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
y. 6 d. 

ARISTOPHANES — AVES. By the same Editor. Nezv 

Edition, y. 6 d. 

“The notes to both plays are excellent Much has been done in these two volumes to render 
the study of Aristophanes a real treat to a boy instead of a drudgery, by helping him to under- 
stand the fun and to e.vpress it in his mother tongue.” — The Examiner. 

ARISTOPHANES — PLUTUS. By the same Editor. '^s.6d, 
EURIPIDES. HERCULES FURENS. With Intro- 

ductions. Notes and Analysis. ByJ. T. Hutchinson, M.A., Christ’s Collecre 
and A. Gray, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, aj-. ’ 

Hutchinson and Gray have produced a careful and useful edition.”— 

THE HERACLEID^ OF EURIPIDES, with Introduc- 

tion and Critical Notes by E. A. Beck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Flail. 3^. 6 d. 

London .* Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCATOR ET DE 

LUCTU, with English Notes by W. E. Heitland, M.A., Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, with Appendix. 3^. tid. 

OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 

Edited by E. Wallace, M.A. (See p. 30.) 


II. LATIN. 

M. T. CICERONIS DE AMICITIA. Edited by J. S. 

Reid, M.L., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 3^. 

“Mr Reid has decidedly attained his aim, namely, ‘a thorough examination of the Latinity 

of the dialogue. ’ The revision of the text is most valuable, and comprehends sundry 

acute corrections. . . . This volume, like Mr Reid’s other editions, is a solid gain to the scholar- 
ship of the country.” — AthejiCB2im. 

“A more distinct gain to scholarship is Mr Reid’s able and thorough edition of the De 
A 7 niciti& of Cicero, a work of which, whether we regard the exhaustive introduction or the 
instructive and most suggestive commentary, it would be difficult to speak too highly. . . . When 
we come to the commentary, we are only amazed bj’’ its fulness in proportion to its bulk. 
Nothing is overlooked which can tend to enlarge the learner’s general knowledge of Ciceronian 
Latin or to elucidate the ~ S aUirday Review. 

M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR DE SENECTUTE. 

Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. 3J. 6 d, 

“ The notes are excellent and scholarlike, adapted for the upper forms of public schools, and 
likely to be useful even to more advanced students.” — Guardian. 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO ARCHIA POETA. 

Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. is. 6 d. 

“ It is an admirable specimen of careful editing. An Introduction tells us everything we could 
wish to know about Archias, about Cicero’s connexion with him, about the merits of the trial, and 
the genuineness of the speech. The text is well and carefully printed. The notes are clear and 
scholar-like. . . . No boy can master this little volume without feeling that he has advanced a long 
step in scholarship.” — The Academy. 

M. T. CICERONIS PRO L. CORNELIO BALBO ORA- 

TIO. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. is. 6 cl. 

“We are bound to recognize the pains devoted in the annotation of these two orations to the 
minute and thorough study of their Latinity, both in the ordinary notes and in the textual 
appendices. ” — Saturday R evicw. 

M. T. CICERONIS PRO P. CORNELIO SULLA 

ORATIO. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. 3J. 6</. 

“ Mr Reid is so well known to scholars as a commentator on Cicero that a new work from him 
scarcely needs any commendation of ours. His edition of the speech Pro Sulla is fully equal in 
merit to the volumes which he has already published ... It would be difficult to speak too highly 
of the notes. There could be no better way of gaining an in.sight into the characteristics of 
Cicero’s style and the Latinity of his period than by making a careful study of this speech with 
the aid of Mr Reid’s commentary . . . Mr Reid’s intimate knowledge of the minutest details of 
scholarship enables him to detect and explain the slightest points of distinction between the 
usages of different authors and different periods . . . The notes are followed by a valuable 
appendix on the text, and another on points of orthography ; an excellent index brings the work 
to a close.” — Saturday Review. 

M. T. CICERONIS PRO CN. PLANCIO ORATIO. 

Edited by H. A. ITolden, LL.D., late ITead Master of Ipswich School. 

4 X. 6d. 

“As a book for students this edition can have few rivals. It is enriched^ by an excellent intro- 
duction and a chronological table of the principal events of the life of Cicero ; while in its ap- 
pendix, and in the notes on the text which are added, there is much of the greatest value. The 
volume is neatly got up, and is in every way commendable .” — The Scotsfnan. 

“ Dr Holden’s own edition is all that could be expected from his elegant and practised 
.scholarship. ... Dr Holden has evidently made up his mind as to the character of the 
commentary most likely to be generally useful ; and he has carried out his views with admirable 
thoroughness.” — Academy. 

“ Dr Holden has given us here an excellent edition. The commentary is even unusually full 
and complete; and after going through it carefully, we find little or nothing to criticize. There 
is an excellent introduction, lucidly explaining the circumstances under which the speech was 
delivered, a table of events in the life of Cicero and a useful index.” Spectator, Oct, 29, 1881. 
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M. T. CICERONIS IN Q. CAECILIUM DIVINATIO 

ET IN C. VERREM ACTIO PRIM A. With Introduction and Notes 
by W. E. Heitland, M.A., and Herbert Cowie, M.A., Fellows of 
St John’s College, Cambridge, y. 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO L. MURENA, with 

English Introduction and Notes. By W. E. PIeitland, M.A., Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
carefully revised, y. 

“ Those students are to be deemed fortunate who have to read Cicero’s lively and brilliant 
oration for L.Murena with Mr Heitland’s handy edition, which may be pronounced ‘four-square' 
in point of equipment, and which has, not without good reason, attained the honours of a 
second edition.” — Saturday Review. 

M. T. CICERONIS IN GAIUM VERREM ACTIO 

PRIM A. With Introduction and Notes. By PI. CowiE, M.A., Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO T. A. MILONE, 

with a Translation of Asconiiis’ Introduction, Marginal Analysis and 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. John Smyth Purton, B.D., late 
President and Tutor of St Catharine’s College. 2 S. 6d. 

“The editorial work is excellently done.” — The Academy. 

M. T. CICERONIS SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. With In- 

troduction and Notes. By W. D. Pearman, M.A., Plead Master of Potsdam 
School, Jamaica. 2 s. 

P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM Liber VI. With 

a Plan of Rome and Notes by A. Sidgwick, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, ix. 6d. 

“ Mr Sidgwick’s editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid’s Fasti furnishes a careful and seiwiceable 
volume for average students. It eschews ‘construes’ which supersede the use of the dictionary, 
but gives full explanation of gi-ammatical usages and historical and mythical allusions, besides 
illustrating peculiarities of style, true and false derivations, and the more remarkable variations ot 
the text.” — Saturday Review. 

“ It is eminently good and useful. . . . The Introduction i.s singularly clear on the astronomy of 
Ovid, which is properly shown to be ignorant and confmsed ; there is an excellent little map of 
Rome, giving just the places mentioned in the text and no more ; the notes are evidently written 
by a practical schoolmaster.” — The Ac ade7Hy. 

GAI lULI CAESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO COM- 
MENT. I. II. With English Notes and Map by A. G. Peskett, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Editor of Caesar Dc Bello Gallico, 
VII. 2x. 6d. 

BOOKS III. AND VI. By the same Editor, is. 6d. each. 

“In an unusually succinct introduction he gives all the preliminary and collateral information 
that is likely to be useful to a young student ; and, wherever we have examined his notes, we 
have found them eminently practical and satisfying. . . The book may well be recommended for 
careful study in school or college.” — Saturday Review. 

“The notes are scholarly, short, and a real help to the most elementary beginners in Latin 
prose.” — The Exnmmer. 

BOOKS IV. AND V. AND Book VII. by the same Editor. 
2 s. each. 

BOOK VIIL by the same Editor. \In the Press. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, ly Paternoster Row. 
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P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS LiBRi L. II., IV., 

V., VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII. Edited with Notes by A. 

SiDGWicic, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, ir. 6d. each. 

“Mudi more attention is given to the litei*ary aspect of tlie poem than is usually paid to it in 
editions intended for the use ot beginners. The introduction points out the distinction between 
primitive and literary epics, explains the purpose of the poem, and gives an outline of the story.” 
— Sai?( rdny Rcinew. 

“ Mr Arthur Sidgwick’s ‘Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII.' is worthy of his reputation, and is dis- 
tinguished by the same acutene.ss and accuracy of knowledge, appreciation of a boy’s difficulties 
and ingenuity and resource in meeting them, which we have on other occasions had reason to 
praise in these pages.” — 'J'he Acade7ny. 

“As masterly in it.s_ clearly divided preface and appendices as in the sound and independent 
character of its annotations. , . . There is a great deal more in the notes than mere compilation 
and suggestion. . . . No _ difficulty is left unnoticed or unhandled.” — Satu7'day Review. 

“This edition i.s admirably adapted for the nse of junior students, who will find in it the result 
of much reading in a condensed form, and clearly expressed.” — Ca7}ib7‘'idge I 7idcj>e7tde7it Press. 


BOOKS VII. VIII. in one volume. 3A 

BOOKS IX. X. in one volume. 3A 

BOOKS X., XI., XII. in one volume, ^s. 6 d. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. A Portion of the History. 

(Alexander in India.) By W. E. IIeitland, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John’.s College, Cambridge, and T. K. Raven, B.A., Assistant Master 
in Sherborne School. 3A 6d. 

“ Ecpially commendable as a^ genuine addition to tlie existing stock of school-books is 
Alt'xa7i.der ut litdia, a compilation from the eighth and ninth books of Q. Curtins, edited for 
the Pitt Press by Messrs IIeitland and Raven. . . . The work of Curtins has merits of its 
own, which, in former generations, made it a favoimite with English scholars, and which still 
make it a popular te.xt book in C<nUinental scliool.s. ..... The reputation of Mr Heitland is a 
.sufficient guarantee fur the schokir.ship of the no tc.s, which .are ample without being excessive, 
and the book is well furnished with all that i.s needful in the nature of map.s, indexes, and ap- 
pendices.” —A cadeiiiy. 

M. ANNAIvI LUCANI PHARSALIAE LIBER 

PRIM US, ctlitcd with EnglLsh Introduclioiiand Notes by W. E. IIeitland, 
M.A. and C. IC. IIahkins, M.A., Fellows and Ivccturcrs of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, ia Gd. 

“ a careful and sohohirllkc production.” — Tit/tes. 

“ In nice parallels of I.ucan from Latin poets and from Shakspearc, Mr Haskins and Mr 
Heitland deserve iiraisc.” — Saturday Reviezo. 

BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BOOKS 

ITT., IV., the 'IV.xt from the very ancient MS. in the Cambridge University 
Library, collated witli six other M SS. Edited, with a life from the German of 
Ebert, and with Notc.s, &c. by J. EL B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
and J. R. Lumby, D.l)., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Revised edition. 
7 .L 6d. 

“To young students of Knghsh Ili.siory the illu.strative notes will be of great service, while 
tlic study of tile te.xLs will be a good introduction to Medimval Ixitin .” — The Ntmco7i/or7J(isi. 

“In Bede’s works Englisbiucn can go back to oriyntes of their history, unequalled for 
form and juattcr by any modern Kurojican nation. Ihof. Mayor has done gijod service in ren- 
dering a part of Bede’s greatest work accessible to tho.se who cun read T.atin with ease. He 
has adorned this edition of the third and fourth books of the ‘Ecclesiastical History' with that 
amazing erudition fur which he is unrivalled among Englishmen and rari:ly eipialled by (lermans. 
And however interesting and valualile the text may be, we can certainly apply to bis notes 
the expre'^sion, saUiV vaut 77tie!tx i/ue /e /russou. 'I'liey are lilcially crammed with interest- 
ing iufi)nuatiuu about early I'higiisli life. For tliongh ecclesiastical in name, Bede’s history treats 
of all parts of the Jiatiuruu life, since the Church had points of contact with all.”— ii.ivrw/V/cr. 

JiooKS I. and IL I/i the Press. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


111. FRENCH. 

LA GUERRE. By Mm. Erckmann-Chatrian. With 

Map, Introduction and Commentary by the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A., 
St John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-es-Lettres of the University of 
France ; Assistant Master at Sherborne School, 

LA PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. The Text, with 

Introduction, Notes and Map, by the same Editor, is. The Notes sepa- 
rate, IS. 

LAZARE HOCHE— par EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 

With Three Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. Colbeck, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. IS. 

HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV PAR 

VOLTAIRE. Parti. Chaps. I.— XIII. Edited with Notes Philological and 
Historical, Biographical and Geographical Indices, etc. by Gustave Masson, ' 

B. A. Univ. Gallic., Officier d’Academie, Assistant Master of Harrow School, 
and G. W. Prothero, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. IS. 6d. 

“Messrs Masson and Prothero have, to judge from the first part of their work, performed 
with much discretion and care the task of editing Voltaire’s 6* de Louis XIV for the ‘Pitt 
Press Series.’ Besides the usual kind of notes, the editors have in this case, influenced by Vol- 
taire’s ‘summary way of treating much of the histoiy,’ given a good deal of historical informa- 
tion, in which they have, we think, done well. At the beginning of the book will be found 
excellent and succinct accounts of the constitution of the French army and Parliament at the 
period treated of.” — Saturday Revinv. 

Part II. Chaps. XIV. — XXIV. With Three Maps of the 

Period. By the same Editors, is. 6d. 

Part III. Chap. XXV. to the end. By the same Editors. 

IS, 6d. 

LE VERRE D’EAU. A Comedy, by Scribe. With a 

Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By 

C. Colbeck, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at Harrow School, is. 

“It may be national prejudice, but we consider this edition far superior to any of the series 
which hitherto have been edited exclusively by foreipiers. Mr Colbeck seems better to under- 
stand the wants and difficulties of an English boy. The etymological notes especially are admi- 
rable, . , . The historical notes and introduction are apiece of thorough honest work,”-— 
of Education. 

M. DARU, par M. C. A. Sainte-Beuve, (Causeries du 

Lundi, Vol. IX.). With Biographical Sketch of the Author, and Notes 
Philological and Historical. By Gustave Masson. 2^. 

LA SUITE DU MENTEUR. A Comedy in Five Acts, 

by P. Corneille. Edited with Fontenelle’s Memoir of the Author, Voltaire’s 
Critical Remarks, and Notes Philological and liistorical. By Gustave 
Masson, is. 

LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. LE LEPREUX DE LA 

CIT£ D’AOSTE. Tales by Count Xavier de Maistre. With Bio- 
graphical Notice, Critical Appreciations, and Notes. By Gustave Masson, 

2.f. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse^ ly Paternoster Row. 
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LE DIRECTOIRE. (Considerations sur la Revolution 

Frangaise. Troisiane et qiiatrieme parties.) Par Madame la Baronne de 
S' rAEL-IioLSTEiN. With a Critical Notice of the Author, a Chronological 
Table, and Notes Flistorical and Philological, by G. Masson, B.A., and 
G. W. Prothero, M.A. Revised and enlarged Edition, ^'is. 

“Prussia under Frederick the Gre.at, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
respectively with^ periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes. The latter in particular, an extract from the 
world-known work of Madame de Staiil on the French Revolution, is beyond all praise for 
the excellence both of its style and of its matter.^’ — Times. 

DIX ANNEES D’EXIL. Livre II. Chapitres i — 8. 

Par Madame la Baronne De Stakl-Holstein. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, a Selection of Poetical Fragments by Madame de 
Stael’s Contemporaries, and Notes ITistorical and Philological. By Gustave 
Masson and G. W. Prothero, M.A. Revised and enlarged edition. 2^. 

FREDEGONDE ET BRUNEHAUT. A Tragedy in Five 

Acts, by N. Lkmercier. Edited with Notes, Genealogical and Chrono- 
logical Tables, a Critical Introduction and a Biographical Notice. By 
Gustave Masson. 2a 

LE VIEUX CE'LIBATAIRE. A Comedy, by Collin 

DTIarleville. With a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary 
and Historical Notes. By the same Editor, 'is. 

“ M. Masson is doing good work in introducing learners to some of the less-known I^rench 
play-writers. The arguments arc admirably clear, and the notes are not too abundant.” — 
Academy. 

LA METROMANIB3, A Comedy, by PiRON, with a Bio- 
graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By the 
same Editor, is. 

LASCARIS, ou LES GRECS DU XVE SIECLE, 

Nouvclle Ili.storique, par A. F. Villkmain, with a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and 
Philological. By the same Editor, is. 


IV. GERMAN. 

ERNST. HERZOG VON SCHWABEN. UHLAND. With 

Introduction and Notes. By 11. J. Wolstkniiolme, B.A. (Lend.), 
I.ecturcr in German at Newnham College, Cambridge, y. C)d. 

ZOPF UNU SCHWERT. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufztigcn von 

Karl Gutzkow. With a Biogratihical and Historical Introduction, English 
Ntdes, and an Index. By tlic .same Editor. 3.4-. Cui. 

“Wc arc gUul to he able to notice a careful edition of K. Gutzkow'.s amusing comedy 
‘Zopfand .Schwert' liy Mr H. J. Wolstcnltolme. . . . Thc.se nutc.s arc abundant and contain 
references to standard grammatical Academy. 


London: Cavibr^idge Unwersity Press Warehouse^ 17 Paiernosier Ro%sj. 
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@oett)c’S iJnabenjaljre. (1749 — I7S9-) GOETHE’S BOY- 

HOOD: being the First Three Books of his Autobiography. Arranged 
and Annotated by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D., late Professor at the 
Johanneum, Hamburg. 2 S. 

HAUFR DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited 

by A. ScHLOTTMANN, Ph. D., Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 

3 ^. 6d. 

DER OBERHOF. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Karl 

Immermann. With a Life of Immermann and English Notes, by Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph.D., late Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 3^-. 

A BOOK OF GERMAN DACTYLIC POETRY. Ar- 

ranged and Annotated by the same Editor, ^s, 

2)er erfte ifreitj^ug (THE FIRST CRUSADE), by Fried- 
rich VON Raumer. Condensed from the Author’s ^Plistory of the Hohen- 
staufen’, with a life of Raumer, two Plans and English Notes. By 
the same Editor. 2s. 

“ Certainly no more interesting book could be made the subject of examinations. The story 
of the First Crusade has an undying interest. The notes ax*e, on the whole, good .” — Educational 
T hues. 

A BOOK OF BALLADS ON GERMAN HISTORY. 

Arranged and Annotated by the same Editor, zs. 

“It carries the reader rapidly through some of the most important incidents connected with 
the German race and name, from the invasion of Italy by the Visigoths under their King Alaric, 
down to the Franco- Germ an War and the installation of the present Emperor. The notes supply 
very well the connecting links between the successive periods, and exhibit in its various phases of 
growth and progress, or the reverse, the vast unwieldy mass which constitutes modern Germany.” 
Times. 

DER STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. By G. 

Freytag. With Notes. By the same Editor, zs. 

“Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory> bring us face to face 
respectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes.” — Times. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 

an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. 3T. 

“The notes are among the best that we know, with the reservation that they are often too 
abundant. ” — A cadetny. 

Tag Sa^r 1813 (The Year 1813), by F, Kohlrausch. 

With English Notes. By the same Editor, zs. 


V. ENGLISH. 

OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 

Compiled by Edwin Wallace, M.A., LL.D. (St Andrews), Fellow and 
Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Third Edition Enlarged. 41. (id. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE PRACTICE OF EDU- 

CATION. Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Easter Term, 
1882, under the direction of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, zs. 

“Like one of Bacon's Essays, it handles those things in which the writer's life is most conver- 
sant, and it will come home to men’s business and bosoms. Like Bacon’s Essays, too, it is full of 
apophthegms ,” — journal of Education. 

GENERAL AIMS OF THE TEACHER, AND FORM 

MANAGEMENT. Two Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 
in the Lent Term, 1883, by F. W. Farrar, D.D. Archdeacon of West- 
minster, and R. B. Poole, B.D. Head Master of Bedford Modern School. 

IS. 6d. 


London: Camlmdge University Press Warehouse., Paternoster Rovu. 
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MILTON’S TRACTATE ON EDUCATION. A fac- 
simile reprint from the Edition of 1673. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Oscar Browning. M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Assistant Master at Eton College. 2^-. 

“A separate reprint of JMiltuii’s famous letter to Master Samuel Hartlib was a desulcratum, 
and we are gratefiil to Mr Browning for his elegant and scholarly edition, to which is prefixed the 
careful rcsiont? of the work gi^'en in his * jtlistory of Educational Theories. ’ ” — yournal of 
Education. 

LOCKE ON EDUCATION. With Introduction and Notes 

by the Rev. R. II. Quick, M. A. 3.f. dd. 

“The work befeye us leaves nothing to be desired. It is of convenient form and reasonable 
price, accurately printed, and accompanied by notes which are admirable. 'J'here is no teacher 
too young to find this book interesting; there is no teacher too old to find it profitable." — The 
School Bulletin f A^cw J 

THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, edited with Intro- 

ductioii and Notes by the Rev. Professor Skkat, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 3.1'. 6 d. 

“This edition of a play that is well worth study, for more reasons than one, by so careful a 
schol.aras Mr Skeat, deserves a hearty welcome." — Athemnan. 

“Mr Skeat is a conscientious editor, and has left no dilficulty unexplained." — Thnes. 

BACON’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF KING 

IIKNRY VII. With Notes by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumhy, D.D., Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity ; late Fellow of St Catharine’s College. 3.^. 

SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. With Note.s by the 

Rev. J. Kawson Lumuv, D. I Norrisiari Professor of Divinity ; late Fellow 
of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 3.V. (ui. 

“'I’o Dr Lumby wc must give praise uunualiiied and unstinted. lie has done his work 

admirably Every .student of lustory, every jiolitician, every social reformer, every one 

interesteii in literary curiosities, every lover of English should buy and carefully read J)r 
Lnmby’s eiUtiim of the ‘ Utopia. We are afraid to say more lest wc should be Lhougbt ex- 
travagant, ami our recomimmdatiou accordingly lose part of its force. Tt'achcr. 

“ it was originally written in Latin and does mil find a place on ordinary bookshtdves. A very 
great boon has therefore luam ctml’errcd on the gemrral I'biglish reader by the managers of the 
Pitt Pre^s St')'i(\'!, in tin; isstumd a convenient little volume of Moro'.K Utopia not in the original 
baiin, but in the (luaiut Euejish 'Pranslation thereof nutdo hy Raphe Rohynson, which adds a 
linguistic interest to the iutriusit; merit of the work. . . . All this has been edited in a most com- 
I)lete iiud schol.'U’ly faslii<iu l_iy DrJ. K. Lumhy, the Norrisian Professor of Divinity, whose name 
alone is a suflic.ietU svarvattl for its accuracy. It is a veal additiou to the modern slock of classical 
English literature. " — Guardian. 

MORE’S HISTORY OF KING RICHARD III. Edited 

with Notes, ( llossaiy and IikUsk of Names. By J. Rawson Thjmhy, I). I). 
Norrisian I’rofessor of Divinity, Cambridge; lo wliich is added the conclusion 
of the History of King Ridiard II I. as given in the continuation of Ilardyng’s 
Chronicle, London, i.S.fP y, (ui. 

A SKETCH 01' ANCIENT PHILOSOBHY FROM 

'rilALlCS TO CIChiRO, by Joskihi H. Mayor, M.A., late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy ;U, King’s College, London, y. 6 d. 

“In writing lias scludarly ami attractive :.ketcli, I’rnfessor Mayor has h.-ul chiefly in view 
'undergraduates at the Duivei-.ity or others wlio are commem.'ing the study of the iihifosophic.al 
works of ('icertj or IMato or Arliaotlr iii tiu! original language,' hut. also hopes that il ‘may he 
found iuleresiing and useful by educated rcailers gemrrully, n<»t merely as an iutrtKiuetion to the 
formal histoi y of philosophy, hut as supplying a key to our present ways of thiuking aiul judging 
in regard lo matters of the highest imi)ovtam-e.'" Mind, 

“ Professttr Mayor coiitjihntcs to the Pitt I'ress Series A Shetch 0/ Ancient Philosophy in 
which he has cmlcavoui'cd to give a general vi«’w of the phiIoso|>hi(;al .‘.yaiems illustratiTtl by the 
genius of the mastiTs of imdaphysiral ami ethical staence from I'hales to (,'icero. In the course 
of his sketch he lakes occasion to j-ive concise analyses of Plato's R<?puhlic, and of the Ethics ami 
Politics of Aristoth* : and thcr.c ahslracts will he to some rea«lcr;. not the least usefid ])ouions fd 
the hook. It may he objected ag.ainst his desi;>n in general that ancient philosophy is too vast 
and l{)o deep a suhje«'t to Ix! liisiui -setl in a L keicli' tliat it .sinndd he left [o those* who will ni-'ike 
it a serious ^.^ndy. But that objection l.d.es no ae.t;omu of the large class of jiersons who de.sire 
to know, in rel.aion to present discte.-.ions and .‘.iieculalions, what f'aimms nu'n in the whole world 
thought and wrote on tlie .e topic-., 'riiey have not the scliolai'.hip whi<'h woidd he ncce-.sary fin' 
original I'.vaininatiou of authorities; hut they have an iuielligent inierestin the relatiom. hetweeu 
ancient ami modern philositphy, and need just .such inforimuion a.s Professor Mayor's sketch will 
give them.’’— '/‘//c (inardian. 

[Other Volumes are in />re/faraflon.] 
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